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COLONIZATION.—THE CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT 


CoLonizATION, as an art, has never been practised by the British 
people ; and yet the British people have colonized to a greater and 
more successful extent than any nation under the sun. The British 
Government never colonized at all, and yet one of its former 
colonies ranks, at the present time, among the most powerful na- 
tions of the earth; and another colony, in the southern hemisphere, 
promises, ere long, to become almost at rich and as populous as 
Great Britain herself. Without system and without co-operation, 
the sons of the hardy and adventurous race that people the British 
Isles betook themselves to the most distant part of the world when- 
ever they found that the old country denied them bread, or when, 
as in the case of the Pilgrim Fathers, they were not allowed to 
worship God in their own fashion. The overflow of our teeming 
population has irrigated, with its vivifying streams, almost the whole 
of the North American continent, and is now spreading itself 
over Southern Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. It asks no aid 
from the Government, and demands no favour, except to be let 
alone in the task of converting the wildernesses into arable or pasture 
lands, and of building cities on the banks of navigable streams or 
on the shores of capacious and safe harbours. Elbow-room, free- 
dom from taxation, and non-interference ; these are the English- 
man’s demands. Give him but these, and under his vigorous 
strokes the primeval forest disappears, and’ the long untrodden 
wilderness begins to smile with plenty. Emigration, by a spon- 
taneous and natural process, the result.of sheer necessity, has thus 
in course of time, given to Great Britain a larger colonial empire 
than was ever possessed by any state or nation of which mention is 
made in the history ofthe world. The process is continually in 
operation. Each of the three great divisions of the old country has 
its favourite emigration field. The men of English birth seem at pre- 
sent to look to the East and the South, and to prefer Australia and 
New Zealand as their future homes The Scotch look westward to 
Canada; and the scattered remnants of the clans, deprived of a 
chance of living in the glens and straths of their forefathers by the 
combined operations of extensive graziers and sheep-farmers, and 
of still more extensive deer and grouse preservers, settle down upon 


the banks of the St. Lawrence or the northern shores of the great 
American lakes. The Irish, with no love for England, its religion, 
or its laws, betake themselves to the United States, and swarm 
over in such numbers as to lead to a fear in some parts of Ireland 
that sufficient hands will not be left behind to reap the harvests 
that are still thought worth sowing in-that country. 

The notorious fact and reason are that we are overstocked with 
people, and that men with small capitals find no profitable or safe 
investments at a time and in a country where all the operations of 
trade have a tendency to fall into the hands of large capitalists. 
The latter, being contented with small profits, organize business of 
every kind upon so thorough a plan, that the small capitalist has no 
chance of living. Every trade is passing gradually into the 
hands of the large holders of money. The small tradesman 
endeavours to compete with them,’and ultimately ruins himself, 
The pressure of these circumstances increases in intensity from year 
to year; and a proportion 
along with another portion of handicraftsmen of various kinds, 
draught themselves off to new regions, lest this excessive compe- 
tition should squeeze or trample them into pauperism or into crime. 
“From the highest to the lowest,” said the late lamented Charles 
Buller, in his admirable speech on systematic colonization; sin: the 


session of 1843, “there is the utmost difficulty in procuring emiploy-_ 


ment in England; and the gains of.-most classes, if not of every 


class, are diminished by the comipetition of reduxdant labour. The: 


liberal professions are more overstopked thang any others. Gen- 
tlemen of the first station and me find 2, difficulty’ ‘in 
knowing what to do with their" sons; and we hear 
every day of the sons of gentlemen entering into occupa- 
tions from which their pride in former times debarred them. 
Among the middle classes there are the same complaints. There 
is the same intense competition amongst tradesmen, and notoriously 
a most severe competition amongst farmers. And the competition 
of educated men is nothing in comparison with the severity of that 
competition which exists among educated women. Since 1810 
more than six millions have been added to the population of Great 
Britain, and for all this additional population agriculture has not 
supplied any, or hardly any, additional employment.” The seven 
years which haye elapsed since Mr. Buller spoke have but increased 


anc eens ances a enn en 


the agricultural and labouring classes, ' 


the difficulty of living among all classes—manufacturing and 
trading, as well as agricultural—of which he drew so striking and 
so painful a picture. Emigration has naturally increased under 
the pressure. The total emigration of the year 1843, which Mr. 
Buller spoke of as very large, was under 60,000 souls; in the 
year 1849 it had quintupled itself, and was within a small fraction 
of 300,000. In the present year it bids fair to exceed even that 
large amount ; and fully two-thirds of these overflowing hundreds 
of thousands hasten to a foreign, independent, and rival country— 
the United States. They cost Great Britain nothing to go, and on 
their arrival in a new land they unfortunately take care to re- 
member that they owe hér nothing. They give her neither allegiance 
nor affection, neither gratitude nor deference, but often cherish a 
feeling of bitter hostilii 

This'great process by, which England and Ireland spontaneously 
relieveithemselves, canfiot be stopped. The greater the number of 
emigrants that leave @ur shores and settle prosperously across the 
Atlanti¢’ or the Paci the greater the number of their friends and 
relatives still left beind who will be induced or aided to follow 
them in the natura®-course Sf time. The process is beyond 
the powers of the*parent. state to interfere with. It is 
like water finding its level, or like air rushing into vacant 
corners. It proceeds ‘entirely from the operation of natural laws. 


tions. In this respect, it increases 

e world, But, without wishing to 
interfere in any way with this grand movement, it has been felt by 
those who are best qualified by their previous studies to form an 
opinion upon the subject, and who have devoted their time and 
their energies to practical questions of statesmanship, that some- 
thing might be done to direct the stream. The speech of Mr. 
Buller, in introducing his motion for an address to her Majesty to 
take into consideration “the means by which extensive and syste- 
matic colonisation might be most efféctually rendered available for 
augmenting the resources of the empire, giving additional employ- 
ment to capital and labour, both in the United Kingdom and in the 
Colonies, and thereby bettering the condition of the people,” was 


TUK CANTERBURY COLONISTS,—-SCENE AT GRAVESEND, ON MONDAY,—=(SEE NEXT PAGE). 
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AS 
by far the most complete and able exposition of the whole subject 
that was ever submitted to Parliament or the country. But it led 
to no result, 


pee 


The egw of the day had no desire to g rapple with 
a sul sject 


so large. Colonisation was postponed, and E migri ition was 
left to take its own course, without any other State supervision than 
that afforded at the outports by the emigration agents, whose sole 
business is to convince themselves that the emigrant- -ships are sea- 
worthy and not overcrowded, and that a proper quantity of whole- 
seme food and pure water are provided. In the meantime, the 
“reat stream has. continued to roll on ag gc Jealous and 
wossibly hostile America has received year by year our sw: arming 
multitudes : and Australia and other bite 4 ‘towards which the 
tide is not systematically turned, have suffered for want of the 
labour which we could so well have spared, and have been pre- 
vented from being good customers because their wealth remained 
undeveloped, in consequence of a scarcity of men. 


The people of this country, however, if there be any blame in | 


They | 


this matter, have been more to blame than the Government. 
Jook with mistrust, if not with a more positive ill-feeling, upon all 
great schemes which the Government proposes to undertake ; and 
any project for the conveyance of a quarter of a million of men, 
women, and children per annum to any one or several of our colo- 
nies, would excite a storm of disapprobation and misinterpretation 
which no Government would willingly encounter, It is very de- 
sirable that colonies, similar in laws, feelings, and religion to the 
parent State, and bound to it by ties of the tenderest affection, 
should be established in our vast possessions; but it is not likely 
that the Home Government will be induced to originate or mainly 
support any proposal of the kind. The people may colonize ;—the 
Government dare not. But, while the Government thus remains 
inactive from policy and necessity, we rejoice to see that the people 
are alive to the importance of doing for themselves what the majo- 
rity of the people will not allow the Government to undertake, and 
that at least one great plan of systematic colonization has been 
attempted. The New Zealand Company has proved a failure ; but 
the Canterbury Settlement, founded on a different basis, will yet, we 
trust, grow up into a veritable Young England in that distant clime, 
and flourish, not as the jealous foe, but as the firm friend and 
partner of its parent state. We have given, in another portion of 
our paper, the full details of the departure of the first large detach- 
ment of the colonists, and we need do no more in this place than 
express our hearty good wishes for their welfare, and our earnest 
hope that they may prove but the pioneers of many similar detach- 
ments of sturdy English people, who shall transplant to the southern 
hemisphere the energy and the virtue of the national character. 
That they may meet the full reward of worldly happiness and pros- 
perity, is a wish we form for their own sakes ; that they may lay 
the foundation of a great Empire, is a wish we form for our own. 
Upon every ground, public and private, the Canterbury colony and 
its promoters deserve success. It will be a step in the art of govern- 
ment and an era in civilization, if they attain it. 


THE CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION. 
FAREWELL TO THE NEW ZEALAND EMIGRANTS. 

A Few weeks ago we recorded the proceedings at a déjetiner given in the East 
India Import Dock to the higher class of emigrants as a kind of farewell on 
leaving their native land; and on Monday we had the pleasure of being pre- 
sent at a dinner given to the labouring emigrants, in booths erected for the pur- 
pose in the fields adjoining Wate’s Hotel, Gravesend, the hotel itself not being 
able to accommodate so large a party. About 600 persons sat down to an ex- 
cellent dinner of good old English fare, while many friends of the emigrants 
were within the tents, and appeared to take great interest in the proceedings. 
Nor were parties outside at allinactive, a regular fair appearing to have sprung 
up on the spur of the moment, to meet the wishes and the wants of the multi- 
tude assembled in the vicinity of the refreshment booths. 

As we have before announced, this first squadron for the new colony consists 
of four vessels, the Sir George Seymour, the Cressy, the Charlotte Jane, and the 
Kandolph, whic th will convey about 600 passengers out to their new homes. 

1¢ emigrants sat down to dinner shortly after one o'clock, the Rev. Thomas 
son, Bishop designate of the new colony, presiding in the absence of the 

‘he Hon. Lord Lyttelton, who afterwards took the chair. 

the scene scemed to carry us back to bygone y , When the Pilgrim Fathers 
went forth over perilons seas (linked together by one faith) to establish colonies 
in far-off lands, and build cities in wild wooded wastes which had before borne no 
imprint but that of beasts of the chase, or the footmark the Indian hunter left 
behind while pursuing them, Stern men, such as Cromwell selected his Ironsides 
from, and staid matrons who, during the civil war, laid aside their psaiters to 
load arquebusses, were the unflinching elements out of which our colonies were 
formed in those ‘old times. Neither gaols nor workhouses were emptied to 
people these early settlements, but firm high-souled men and women went out, 
accompanied by their ministers and grave elders, such as in more ancient days 
assembled in our Saxon witenagemotes, full of moral resolves, and gave them 
laws, and established another England,in which they could worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. They weeded not the garden to 
transplant its sickly and seedy roots, but (sc to speak) took out the very seed, 
and the purest mould, and formed for themselves strong and healthy beds, that 
produced such fruit as tempted and attracted others to sally forth and cultivate 
their newly-discovered fields. 

Of similar materials to these isthe Canterbury Settlement, in New Zealand, 
to be formed, and more than a million acres to be peopled, by those who are of 
one faith—members of the English Church—and who are to begin by building 
schools and erecting places of worship, and thus providing for the intellectual 
and spiritual wants of the community. Food and raiment and shelter are not all 
they undertake to supply, but ample provision is made for much higher and 
holier purposes, 

None who are really poor and wretched accompany them; such as go out as 
servants and labourers are men and women of good character, and members of 
the English Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury is at the head of the Asso- 
ciation, which numbers amongst its members noblemen and gentlemen, and 
those connected with the Church—in short, we shall not err by calling it a reli- 
gious community. Hunger, and crime, and sin, and sorrow, and nakedness, and 
wretchedness they leave behind. Except the working emigrants who accom- 
pany them, we believe nearly the whole of the settlers are large purchasers 
of land—some few of those who have speculated remaining here. They are also 
at liberty to establish their own form of government—to be, in fact, free and in- 
dependent of England. It will be seen that they set out with such wealth, re- 
spectability, and numbers as surpass all that our former colonists ever possessed, 
but that they take away none of our unemployed and needy poor. 

What we witnessed last Monday, awakened no painful feelings, for they were 
not people actually compelled to leave their country because they were unable 
to obtain a living in it, like the many thousands who covet but the common 
necessaries of life, and cannot obtain them. We turned from the well-spread 
tables then before us, and thought of the poverty and wretchedness of those who 
draz out a miserable existence in our over-crowded cities; the thousands who 
stand 


stor 


Houseless near a thousand homes, 

And near a thousand tables pine for want of food; 
who bring no old memories into the crowded city, 
were born. Home, with all its green boughs rustling above the rippling 
stream—the murmur of the bee—the shout of the cuckoo, and the mellow 
song of the golden-billed blackbird were never to them old, familiar sounds ; 
they have nothing to sigh over, to look back upon and regret. The word 
*Ilome” to many of them has no charm, has never been surrounded with 
comfort ; it is but a shifting from attic to attic, or from cellar to 
cellar; it but conjures up unhealthy back-rooms, and high, dead walls, 
and breathless courts, which when the wind reaches, it only stirs the 
siceping poison, and scatters wider the stench of a thousand stagnant 
sewers. There they sit and hear of holidays and merry ons, in which 
they have no share; the Christmas bells but ring out to them telling that 
nights are long and coals dear; and they are compelled to sit and listen 
to those sounds in the darkness, or by the glimmering of a handful of fire, 
for they are tuo po or to purchase even a candle. Spring processions and Whit- 
sun holidays but tell them that there are pleasant places somewher +, Which 
people gre rushi out of town to see, though for them the flowers grow not, 
n tve they ever vested wader the shadow of a green tree. Atl they 
knoy tine is by feeling hungry, a rucvling ainst sleep, while 

titching,” keeving no other i f the hour he nut 
stitches they t . r how long re atford to eata 
while hnnger is gnawing ia 1 
concluded. ‘Their homes 
out, because they could 


in which many of them 


cooling 


rain, 

the insuilicie j 
wirich they were many 

pay the rent, then left to stand shiverin 

starving in the street, until some one, who numbered as many miseries as 

thev all bat the want of a wretched roof for a covering, invited them in—and 

they sat crouching beside the tireless grate, thankful that, in addition to hunger 

they hi to endure 


not 


‘y 
tnot 
The pitiless pelting of the outer storm. 
They have nothing to offer one another but sympathy 
for sigh, as they mingle tears with tears. 


nothing to give but sigh 
What have they to throw a charm 


| Where are their pictures to enliven the walls ? their flowers, 
It excited admiration, drew down the appl wse of men | 


| 
of all ae was commented upon by the press, and then for- | 
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over home? Where is the comfortable bed on which to repose when their labour 
isended? Behold that heap of rags and straw in the dark corner of the room! 
to tell that spring 
or summer has come? The imagination must form a landscape where the mor- 
tar has broken .away—the only white patch im that dirty dwelling ;_ their 
flowers of summer are dying in that broken jung where the ‘halfpenny nose gay 
is placed, purchased when hunger needed appeasing, because memory was 
pining for nourishment, and the heart and eye were weary of those black roots 
and tall chimneys, and they wanted to look on something which God had 
made, for, 

Though man has power to build a town, 

He cannot make the thistledown, 

Which every wind doth shake. 

Mighty England, with all her glory, has but left them heirs to misery. When 
such as these are borne away to another country, we can almost picture the 
guardian angels that would accompany them hiding their faces with their hands 
as they speed along with their white wings expanded above the vessel, as if 
weeping for these poor outcast daughters. But Hope, with her * golden hair” 
streaming out, would herald the way, pointing to other stars beyond the rim of 
the horizon, far over the sea, and bidding them remember that God is also there ; 
that there are no crowded courts and starving populace in those lands, where 
Health would stand with roses in her hands to plant in their pale cheeks, while 
honest Labour waved his sickle to welcome them to the thatched hut, which, 
stored with plenty, would send its blue smoke under the green trees, 
and then in coiling shadows over the golden harvest-field. Alas! these 
go not out with the Canterbury Colonists. We should consider the present 
emigrants as going before to prepare the way for their feebler or poorer brethren. 
‘Their intelligence, capital, and enterprise will, we trust, create such a demand 
for labour, that they will invite the misery and poverty left at home to join them 
in the happy land of Canterbury, where we hope plenty will be found for all. 
May their turn soon come, and may they speedily join those who are now on 
their way ; and, when it does, may the sea on which they will sleep flow around 
them with a gentle murmur— may the breeze visit them as softly as a mother’s 
breath when she bends over her slumbering infant, and so dream during their 
long voyage over the ocean. May they at last anchor in a foreign land, where 
they will find a home such as they have never known. 

Here, where there is not even room for their dead, but where the last silent 
tenant is removed to make room for the next comer, what have they to 
weep over? Nothing! No one, perhaps, would be by to close their dying 


eyes, or, when they turned their faces to the cold wall, to bid ‘* God bless them !” | 


No friendly hand to lift them down those stairs up which they had so often 
gone with aching hearts, but be borne by pauper arms, in a pauper's coffin, to 
anameless grave, the very hillock of which would be levelled within a month 
after they had been thrust beneath it, as if there was neither room for them living 
nor dead. Who would not pray to heaven to send them a prosperous voyage 
(as those were prayed for on Tuesday) as they fly from a shore which 
brings to memory only misery, where the only hours of happiness they knew were 
those which went winged over their unconscious childhood, when hunger was 
scarcely felt while they played, and sorrow forgotten when they slumbered—when 
the Angel of Sleep came and carried away the very memory of wretchedness until 
they awoke again. May the peaceful daisies soon blow about their home in a land 
where there is plenty, and to spare, and human life is not made up of labour, 
hunger-pangs, and short, fitful, moaning snatches of slumber, which is not 
sleep. May they, like those who are now preceding them, find a home around 
which to twine their affections, with a few trees and flowers that they 
can love and call their own, where the sun has room to get near them 
at morning, and can give them a parting smile before he sets at night, 
and no tax is laid on the window through which he shines, but where he 
comes streaming free as when, first launched from God’s almighty hand, he went 
thundering with a golden trail of glory behind, until the voice of the Omnipotent 
bade him stop in the immensity of space. May they find verdant valleys over 
which no board ever looked, threatening the wanderer with imprisonment for 
trespassing, but where the land is as free as it is to the foot of the bird, and 
where, in time, the tall church-spire may rise and the Sabbath-bell ring, and 
the hum of childish voices be heard coming from beneath the blossoming trees 
in the orchard where they are at play. When we turn to such a picture as this, 
and look at the haunts of wretchedness they now inhabit, we are compelled to 
acknowledge Emigration as a blessing. 

If Emigration is too expensive, let us not close our eyes to the fact that there 
are millions of acres of waste land in England and Ireland which might be 
brought into cultivation, and enable thousands to live thereon in comfort, or 
be made to bring in a good rental, so as to support those we cannot send 
out, and that this could be done at but little more cost than we should ha veto pay 
to get rid of them and their labour. Let us look atthe quantity of fruit and cattle 
eae into England every week, and which might be grown and 

fed in our own country, if these wastes were brought into cultivation 
by the capital which we are sending abroad, buying in food on the one hand, 
and on the other, paying those to leave the country who might remain and pro- 
duce it. A wise king, in a remote and barbarous age, found it cheaper to divide 
his kingdom with pirates and robbers than to be constantly at war with them, 
though they were aliens; surely England ought to do for her own children, as 
much as Alfred did for the heathen Danes, if she will not send them to 
other countries. Labour is the only true wealth that nature ordained 
when she provided us with the raw materials—the possessor of millions 
is compelled to buy labour, his gold will neither clothe nor feed him, with 
it he calls in hard-handed industry to his aid. These are old truisms which 
no arguments can overthrow. Have we exhausted all our resources of employ- 
ment, that we are compelled to drive so many thousands who are willing to 
labour from the land ? This is a question more important than any other, and of a 
thousand times more consequence than the money even now spent in sending out 
emigrants. How many little freeholds might be reared in our wastes with our 
facilities, with what we are spending annually in Emigration ? and how much closer 
would these little spots bind the affections of the occupiers to the soil, and make 
them struggle proudly to bear their share of the burthens which are necessary 
to support the State. Let a large portion of these millions of acres be brought 
into cultivation at any cost; and then, if our busy hive is overstocked, send a 
swarm abroad. Women are needed in our colonies, let them go—at least, 
many as we can safely spare—and spread sweet images of themselves over dis. 
tant lands; faces to look upon in after years which will call up the Eng- 
land their mothers were compelled to leave ; such as we see breaking the 
evening shadows with their smiles, as they play until bed-time on the village 
green. Anything to lessen the vice and wretchedness which is eating like a 
canker into the heart of our over-crowded cities. Such as these the Canterbury 
colonists will not take with them; and, if we cannot afford to send them abroad, 
let us see what can be done for them with our waste lands at home, instead of 
leaving them to pine and die, unwept and uncared for, in our overcrowded cities. 


Early on Tuesday morning, the Cressy, the Sir George Seymour, the Randolph, and 
the Charlotte Jane, left Gravesend for the intended new colony. One or two of the 
ships will sail direct for their distant port, while the others will call at Plymouth 
for the Bishop elect, and the remaining portion of the settlers. The port of 
Lyttelton (so named after Lord Lytteiton, the chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, and who has devoted much time to the objects of the ex- 
pedition) lies about six miles from the final destination of the emi- 
grants. The distinctive feature of the enterprise, and what renders 
it more than ordinarily interesting, is, that all classes of the community 
of the mother country are represented—the agricultural labourer, the 
mechanic, the artificer, the tradesman, the manufacturer, law and 
physic; while a Bishop elect, the Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., and se- 
veral divines, are intended to form a nucleus round which the colo- 
nists may cling, as typical of the Church of England, of which 
they are all, professedly, members. A _ technical ecclesiastical and legal 
difficulty has prevented the immediate consecration of Mr. Jackson to the epis- 
copacy of the settlement. The present Bishop, residing in another part of New 
Zealand, was appointed Bishop generally o! all the islands. This being found too 
extensive a diocese, and the present sclieme having in the meantime been sug- 
gested and acted upon, the consent to the nomination of an additional Bishop is 
obviously required from the present one. There has been no time to obtain 
such consent. It is, therefore, proposed that Mr. Jackson should at 
once go out, and, after staying a few months in the colony, should re- 
turn to England, to receive the necessary consecration, leaving his 
lady and six young children, who now accompany him, in the island. Many 
advantages, no doubt, will accrue to these colonists from this course being pur- 
sued. He will personally have experienced the little wants which may remain 
to make up the comfort and promote the welfare of his flock ; while his return 
to New Zealand may be looked forward to as an opportunity for another batch 
of emigrants to increase the strength of the settlement. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS. 


The CHEESEMONGERS’ BENEVOLENT Socrety receives a bequest, 
under the will of the late Mrs. Ann D. Mansell, of King-street, Westminster, 
of which society she was a subscriber ; being the gift for aterm of 250 years of 
cottages, premises, and land at Clayhill Bushey, Herts, to be occupied by 
members of the Society free of payment. She also leaves £50 to the West- 
minster Hospital; £50 to the Westminster Dispensary, Charles-street ; and £20 
to the Asylum for Female Orphans, at Lambeth. 

A late Spanish Ambassador, Don Ignacio Perez de Lema y Soto, 
whose will is now before the English Court for probate, has made the follow- 
ing charitable bequests :—To the Casa de Misericordia of the city of Valencia, 
8000 reales; 10 the General Hospital of the same city, 820 reales; to the Casa 
de Beneficiencia, 500 reales; to the orphan children of San Vicente Ferrer and 
Casa del Pecado Mortal, 300 reales; to the Holy House of Jerusalem, and the 
Redemption of Christian Captives, 200 reales vellon each; entreating of the 
whole of these establishments to remember to commend him to God. 

The late Mr. John Jones, of Hernehill and Cheapside, London, be- 
queathed ; £100 to cach of the following charities :—The Society for the Support 
and Education of Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children, the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind, the Infirmary for Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum, Char- 
terhouse-square, the Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s-inn-road, the London Society 


for Teaching the Blind to read, and the Free Watermen’s and Lightermen’s 
Asylum at Penge, 


On Sunday last twelve persons were baptized in the river Avon, 


behind Mr. Young's mill, in the presence of upwards of 2000 spectators, who 
behaved with the greatest decorum, The baptized were added the same day to 
the Baptist church, over which Mr. Martin preside as pastor. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

Louis Napoleon has resumed his “progresses” through the departments, for 
the purpose of further testing the state of public opinion on the present state of 
the country. On this occasion he has taken a westward course, the professed 
object being to review the French naval squadron at Cherbourg, for which place 
he left Paris on Tnesday morning, vid Evreux, on the Rouen Railway, accom- 
panied: by the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of Commerce, and the 
Minister of Marine. He wastoreturm on the 13th. He arrived at Evreux at 
six o’clock the same evening, and was well received. Complimentary addresses 
were presented by the Mayor and Bishop, to which he made suitable replies. He 
attended a grand ball, and was there also received in a favourable manner. 

The Paris journals intimate, that, after the President’s return from Cherbourg, 
he will visit Marseilles. : 

The Legitimist Court held by the Duke of Bordeanx at Wiesbaden broke up 
on the 30th ult., on the morning of which day the Duke had, on hearing of 
the death of Louis Philippe, directed a mass to be otfered up, which the French 
in the town attended in mourning. In the evening the Duke dismissed his 
followers with a speech which he concluded as follows :— 

I now wish to repeat to you all, that if you wish the triumph of our noble and sacred cause, 
which is that of France, union and discipline are indispensable. With regard to principles, 
show yourself inflexible, while you are moderate and conciliatory towards individuals. He 
whom you regard as your chief—as your king—and who [ may say is the best of your 
friends, will always set you an ex¢ ample; and if society, if France should ever be in danger, 
ah! say emphatic: ally to all our friends, how hs Kony and proud I should be to fly with you to 
her defence. 

The Duke thus openly, and without eqnivocation, assumes to himself the title 
of King. This speech puts an end also to the stories that have been flying about 
of a reconciliation of the two branches of the Royal House, for the “ legitimate 
King” declares that on the score of principles there can be no compromise. 
This declaration is regarded in Paris as a highly important circumstance, and 
will go far to determine the existing Government in taking decisive steps. The 
Duke of Bordeaux is going to Lintz, where the Duchess is to meet him at her 
uncle’s, the Archduke Ferdinand d’Este. Among the personages who paid their 
respects to the Duc de Bordeaux was the Prince Augustus de Broglie, the 
brother of the Duc de Broglie, and not the son of the latter, as erroneously 
stated. 

There can be no doubt that the Government of the President of the Republic 
is preparing the way for effecting a change in the constitution. The National 
notices as a curious and significant fact the insertion in the Moniteur of tele- 
graphic despatches, announcing the resolutions of certain provincial councils in 
favour of a revision of the constitution, thus giving an express sanction to such 
proceedings, calculated to stimulate and encourage the expression of similar 
resolutions in other quarters. 

Marsi:al Soult is labouring under severe indisposition, and incapable of attend- 
ing to his public duties. 

On Monday, the day appointed for the funeral of Louis Philippe, religious ser- 
vices were celebrated in several of the churches of Paris, and attracted a large 
concourse of spectators. 

The Archbishop of Paris has published a pastoral letter of enormous length 
for the promulgation of the decree of the last Council of Paris, with respect to 
writers on religious affairs. The Archbishop complains in strong terms of 
writers in journals who have not received a religious education, and who have 
no delegated mission to treat of the affairs of the Church, attempting to establish 
a sort of censorship over the superior clergy, and to exercise over them an in- 
fluence or control other than that prescribed by their duties and their con- 
science. The Univers, which professes to be the organ of a large portion of 
the Roman Catholic cletgy, is directly alluded to and censured by the Arch- 
bishop. He says :— 

“If the Univers were purely a political journal, we should leave it to itsef, with its party 
spirit and its worldly passions ; we should not be called upon to notice it, for its cause would 
be separated from that of the Church, and it would not display our flag ; but unfortunately, 
in calling itself a religious journal, and pretending to be even more Catholic than the bishops, 
it not only announces s itself as the organ and supporter of the Church, but identifies itself with 
it as much as it can, and thus deceives public opinion. It thus compromises the Church in 
the e} f the world, and by its violence, which is contrary to the spirit of charity, keeps 
from bosom a great number of its erring children. We give this notice, in order that in 
future, instructed by the head pastor, who alone, under the authority of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, has the power and mission of teaching religion in his diocese, the Catholic press may 
be no longer confounded with the instruction of the Church, which is essentially difterent, and 
the voice of a journal which calls itself, without any delegation, an episcopal organ, may no 
longer be listened to.’ 

The Univers, in publishing this censure passed on it by the Archbishop of 
Paris, announces that it will appeal against that judgment to the Holy See. 


AUSTRIA. 

Accounts from Vienna of the 29th ult. mention that the Russian Cabinet is 
particularly anxious that a grand diplomatic congress of the representatives of 
the German States should be held in the Austrian capital, there to decide upon 
a new basis of European policy by which those states shall in future be go- 


verned. 
UNITED STATES. 

We have accounts from New York this week to the 21st ult., but they are of 
little interest, with the exception of an annonncement that the differences be-~ 
tween the United States and Portugal have been settled, Portugal consenting to 
pay in all cases except in that of the General 4rmstrong, and that is to be left to 
the arbitration of a disinterested power, probably Sweden. 

At Washington, the Senate having passed the Utah Bill, the Texas Boundary 
Bill, the bill for establishing a territorial government in New Mexico, and the 
bill for admitting California into the Union, had taken up the Fugitive Slaves, 
the Territorial, and Appropriation Bills, which were still being angrily debated, 
without any result. The South was much excited against the bill for the ad- 
mission of California, and organising resolute opposition to it in the House of 
Representatives. 

Texas continues her preparations for an armed defence of her boundary, and 
Indian incursions have been renewed on the frontier. 

The majority of the Contoy prisoners detained at Havannal had arrived at 
Mobile, by the United States sloop-of-war Allany. The prisoners say that they 
were subjected to severe sufferings during their imprisonment at Havannah. 
They were confined in irons the whole of the time, and constantly guarded day 
and night. Their food was of inferior quality, and scarcely sufticient to support 
life. Kept in entire ignorance of the efforts of the United States Government in 
their behalf, they were in daily expectation of a summons to death. Their re- 
lease from prison was as unlooked for as it was welcome. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

We have accounts this week from the Isthmus of Panama, representing the 
place as very sickly from the heavy rains. Numbers of persons were dying 
from scarcity of food and the want of proper medical attendance. Another 
affray had taken place between the Indians and Americans, the latter having 
fired upon the former. The Indians afterwards armed themselves, and drove 
the Americans to a part of the town of Chagres entirely occupied by them. 

There is no particular intelligence from Nicaragua. A small steamer had 
arrived at Greytown from New York, and two more were shorily expected to 
commence plying on the river, and to carry out the Nicaraguan route to the 
Pacific. A great number of workmen had arrived to work on the canals, which 
are to be formed when the rapids are impassable. 

The intended road across the Isthmus of Panama from Navy Bay had been 
commenced by the American Company, hundreds of labourers having arrived 
there from Carthagena and the surrounding country. 

WEST INDIES. 

Advices from Jamaica have reached us to the 7th ult. 

The August holidays, in commemoration of negro emancipation, which were 
formerly celebrated with great show and parade by the peasantry, passed off 
very quietly, scarcely an event occurring to dispel the ordinary monotony of 
Jamaica life. The island remained pretty healthy, except in the town of Fal- 
mouth and the parish of Metcalfe, where a good deal of sickness prevailed among 
children. In Falmonth it was feared there would be much suffering when the 
wet season commenced. 

The alteration in the routes of the Royal Mail Company’s steamers has been 
very generally disapproved of in Jamaica. Petitions have been got up to the 
American Government, and the owners of the American steamers calling 
periodically at Kingston, requesting them to establish steam communication 
between the island and the Spanish Main, the same as heretofore carried on by 
the Royal Mail Company’s vessels. A requisition has also been got up by the 
merchants to the Spanish Consul, requesting his interference with his Govern- 
ment to supply a Spanish vessel to convey the mails between St. Jago de Cuba 
and Kingston. 

INDIA. 


Advices in anticipation of the Overland Mail have been received this week from 
Bombay to July 25, and Calcutta to the 15th of the same. 

Lieutenant-Colonel King, of her Majesty’s 14tn Light Dragoons, has died by 
his own hand. A rebuke received by him in December last, and some severe 
remarks made by the Commander-in-Chief on some courts-martial, indicating 
a sad want of discipline in the regiment, are said to have preyed upon his 
mind till insanity supervened, and he blew out his brains. It may be re- 
membered that Major Parker, of the 78th Highlanders, committed suicide at 
Kurrachee some five years since. immediately after having received a severe, 
and, as was alleged, unmerited rebuke from SirC. Napier. The curse of the army, 
the morning dram, has been abolished. 

The Lahore Chronicle says that ‘The order retaining Scinde allowances for the 
troops beyond the Indus, at the time the Governor-General had expressed his 
anxious desire to assimilate the pay, is the real ground of the feud known to exist 
between his Lordship and Sir C, Napier.” 

The Governor-General and family are at Chini,in the hills of Kunawur. The 
Commander-in-Chief continues at Simla, all doubt as to the certainty of his re- 
tirement in November being at an end. 

A furious hurricane ravaged the Punjanb around Wuzeerabad, on the 22nd 
of June, unroofing houses, prostrating trees, and leaving everything bare as 
it advanced 

At Delhi, on the 15th of July, a violent shock of an earthquake was experienced. 
The bungalows shook to their foundations, and the people rushed into the open 
air for safety. The heat has been intense 

At Dinapore another explosion of gunpowder has taken place. The cata- 
strophe occurred on the 9th of July, in a fleet of thirty boats, adjoining a 
sandbank onthe Ganges. Nine boats have been saved, but those containing 
the powder were destroyed. No lives were lost. 

On the north-west frontier of the Punjaub, the Afreedies are once more dis- 
posed to make themselves troublesome. It was supposed early in July that 
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amicable arrangements with the hill men had been finally arranged, and Mr. 
Brande Sapte, with Lieutenants Pollock and Miller, assistant commissioners, 
were about to proceed from Peshawurto Kohat. They were fortunately warned, 
when on their way, of a conspiracy to entrap and murder them existing among 
the villagers, and only escaped by a timely return. 

Cholera has been prevalent among the 78th Highlanders at Bombay, and the 
10th Hussars at Kirkee. 

AUSTRALIA. 

From this remote, but important portion of our colonial possessions, we have 
intelligence of considerable interest. The latest dates are from Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria (Port Philip), to the 16th of May. We thus learn of the com- 
mencement of an open and determined agitation of the question of the severance 
of the Australian colonies from the mother country. Dr. Lang recommends the 
immediate formation of an “ Australian League,” to consist of all colonists who 
pay an entrance-fee of 5s., with a yearly subscription of not less than 10s. The 
executive powers of this body, he proposes, shall be entrusted to a president, 
vice-president, one or more secretaries, and a council of fifteen, who will pursue 
the objects set forth in the four following resolutions :— 

1. To unite in one grand political league for mutual protection and defence, and for general 
advancement, the five Australian colonics of New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, South 
Australia, Port Philip, and Cook’s Land, or the Moreton Bay country; that the inhabitants of 
these colonies may henceforth feel and know that they are no longer isolated and detached 
communities—to be governed and oppressed separately and independently by ukases from 
Downing-street, with none to interfere for them from without—but one people, having 
common interests and common objects, the nucleus and elements of one great Australian 
nation. 

2. To prevent the degradation of any one of these colonies into a mere receptacle for the 
convicted felons of Great Britain and Ireland; and to remedy, as far as may be practicable, 
the enormous evils that have already resulted from the prevalence and abuse of the transport- 
ation system in certain of these colonies. 








3. To encourage and promote, by every legitimate means, the influx of an industrious, vir- 
us, and thoroughly British population into these colonics, that their vast and inexhaustible 
yurces may be duly and fully developed, and that they may be fitted as spe ly as possible 

r taking the high and influential place which they evidently destined to hold in the 

civilised world, as the great leading power of the southern hemisphere 

4. To achieve, by moral means exclusively, and with the full approbation a 

of Great Britain, the entire freedom and independence of these colonies, and the ction into 
sovereign and independent States; to be incorporated into one great politi ration, like 
the Swiss Cantons of Europe, or the United States of America, under the style and title of 
“The United Provinces of Australia.” 


1currence 


1 fee 


Assuming that England will agree to the erection of the proposed republic, 
Dr. Lang’s scheme descends to the minor arrangements for its government, 
which he would commit to the hands of a president, with a salary of £3000 per 
annum. A general legislature would assist and controul the president, with 
functions it is designed to assimilate to those of the American chief magistrate. 

On all matters of internal legislation, education, religion, police, public works, 
and so forth, Dr. Lang recommends that the respective States of the Federation 
should be left perfectly free. Dr. Lang, in a long lecture, entered into the 
details of the scheme at great length, and every word was applauded to the echo. 

Dr. Lang appears to have been subsequently cast into prison arbitrarily for 
some matter of debt, to the great displeasure of the Melbourne public, who were 
raising a subscription to procure his release. The particulars of the affair are 
not given in any of the papers that have reached India. 

The mining interest at Adelaide (South Australia) is in a flourishing state, 
and the total proceeds of copper-mines during the last four years and a half are 
estimated at £592,252. Gold washing has commenced with sufficient prospect 
of success to stop emigration to California. Experiments have been made on 
the sands from the bed of the Unkaparinga, a stream south of Adelaide, with a 
newly-invented machine, capable of washing 25 to 30 tons per day. ‘Two ounces 
of gold were obtained from 160 1b. of sand. Very promising indications of coal 
have been met with on the south side of Kangaroo Island. 





VIOLENT DISPLAY OF POPULAR INDIGNATION 
AGAINST THE AUSTRIAN MARSHAL HAYNAU, AT BANKSIDE. 


Mansuat Haynav, the Austrian General, whose sanguinary cruelty during 
the late military operations which he conducted as Commander-in-Chief against 
the Hungarians, has obtained for him, throughout the civilized world, the in- 
famous title of the ‘‘ Butcher Haynau,” has within the last week come to London, 
in the course of a tour which he is at present making in consequence of his 
having fallen into disgrace with the Imperial Court at Vienna, by recent orders 
from which he has been deprived of his military command in unfortunate 
oppressed Hungary. 

The Marshal seems to have had little idea of the loathing and horror with 
which all classes in this country universally regarded his deeds in the land of the 
Magyars: accordingly, he was making a round of visits to the various objects 
of attraction in the metropolis immediately after his arrival, and among other 
places, he proceeded on Wednesday last, about twelve o’clock, to see the won- 
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ders of the great brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins, in Southwark. He 
was accompanied by two other gentlemen; and though the moustachios (espe- 
cially those of the Marshal, which are very long) and other indications showed 
that the party were foreigners, they at first attracted little notice, being of course 
unknown to all the persons at the brewery. According to the regular practice 
of visitors, they were requested to sign their names in a book in the office, 
after which they crossed the yard with one of the clerks. On in- 
specting the visitors’ book, the clerks discovered that one of the parties was no 
other than the notorious Marshal Haynau. It became known all over the 
brewery in less than two minutes, and before the General and his companions 
had crossed the yard, nearly all the labourers and draymen ran out with brooms 
and dirt, shouting out ** Down with the Austrian butcher !” and other epithets 
of rather an alarming nature to the Marshal. A number of the men gathered 
round him as he was viewing the large vat. and loudly continued their hostile 
manifestations. The Marshal being made acquainted by one of the persons who 
accompanied him, with the feeling prevailing against him,immediately prepared to 
retire. But this was not so easily done. The attack was commenced by drop- 
ping a truss of straw upon his head as he passed through one of the lower rooms ; 
after which grain and missiles of every kind that came to hand were 
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The men next struck his hat over his eyes, and 
hustied him from all directions. His clothes were torn off his back. 
One of the men seized him by the beard, and tried to cut it off. The 
Marshal’s companions were treated with equal violence. They, however, de- 
fended themselves mantully, and succeeded in reaching the outside of the building. 
Here there wereassembled about 500 persons, consisting of the brewers’ men, coal- 
heavers, &c., the presence of the obnoxious visitor having become known in the 
vicinity. No sooner had the Marshal made his appearance outside, the gates 
than he was surrounded, pelted, struck with every available missile, and even 
dragged along by his moustache, which afforded ample facilities to his assailants, 
from its excessive length, it reaching nearly’down to his shoulders. Still battling 
with his assailants, he ran in afranticmanner along Bankside until he came to the 
George public-house, when, finding the doors open, he rushed in and proceeded 
upstairs into one of the bedrooms, to the utter astonishment of Mrs. Benfield, 
the landlady, who soon discovered his name and the reason of his entering 
the house. The furious throng rushed in after him, threatening to do for the 
* Austrian Butcher ;” but, fortunately for him, the house is very old-fashioned, 


freely bestowed upon him. 


and contains a vast number of doors, which were all forced open, except the 
room in which the Marshal was concealed. The crowd had increased at that 
time to several hundreds, and from their excited state Mrs. Benfield became 
alarmed about her own property as well as tlie Marshal’s life. She ac- 
cordingly despatched a messenger to the Southwark Police-station for the as- 
sistance of the police, and in a’short time Inspector Squires arrived at the George 
with a number of police, and with great difficulty dispersed the crowd and got 
the Marshal out of the house. A police-galley was at the wharf at the time, 
into which he was taken, and rowed towards Somerset House, amidst the 
shouts and execrations of the assembled people. Messrs. Barclay have sus- 
pended all hands, in order to discover the principals in the attack. It appears 
that the two attendants of the Marshal were an aide-de-camp and an inter- 
preter. He had presented a letter of introduction from: Baron RofuscuiLp, 
who had therein described him as “ his friend Marshal Haynau.” 

(Our Artist has depicted the brave woman-flogger in the full enjoyment of 
the charivari which the stout *‘ sons of freedom” so cleverly improvised for his 
reception.] 





QuvEEN’s ScHOLARsHIPS.—The annual letter addressed by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education to her Majesty’s inspectors of schools on Queen’s 
scholarships éxplains the views of the committee in relation to Queen’s scholar- 
ships. ‘Ihe class qualitied to compete for these scholarships will consist of the 
apprentices who have passed the examination for the end of the fifth year suc- 
cessfully. The committee proposes that the pupil teachers who have success- 
fully completed their apprenticeship shall be at liberty to attend at any of the 
examinations which their friends or patrons may select, with the concurrence of 
the principal of the training school. In order to limit as little as possible the 
opportunities by which peculiar talents may be exhibited, it is not, perhaps, 
desirable to prescribe which of the subjects of examination these candidates 
shall be at liberty to select, further than to state strongly their Lordships’ 
opinion that they should not attempt answers upon all the subjects. The fol- 
lowing subjects must not be wholly omitted by any candidate, viz. : 

1. The Holy Scriptures, the Catechism, and the Liturgy of the Church of England (in 

schools connected with the Church of England). 2. English History. 3. Geography. 4. 
Arithmetic (including vulgar fractions and decimals). 5. English grammar and composition). 
6. The notes of a lesson, or some observations on the practical duties of a teacher. 
A candidate who answers in these subjects really well, may obtain an exhi- 
bition of £20 for ouc year. A candidate who answers in the foregoing 
subjects really well and also in one other subject really well (to be selected by 
himself out of those proposed to the candidates for certificates of merit, but 
with a preference on the part of my Lords for the first three books of Euclid), 
may obtain an exh bition of £25 for one year. Candidates for Queen's scholar- 
ships in female training schools will not be required to answer questions in 
vulgar fractions or decimals. For the higher exhibitions, they will be at liberty 
to select one of the subjects proposed to female candidates for certificates of 
merit, such as book-keeping, biographical memoirs, or domestic economy. Their 
Lordships would prefer a knowledge of some good manual upon the last-named 
subject, in connexion with which they will be prepared to give due weight to 
certificates from the managers of the candidate’s school, attesting her practical 
knowledge of household duties. The exhibitions awarded to females will be at 
the rate of two-thirds of those awarded to males, viz. £13 6s. 8d., and 
£16 13s. 4d., instead of £20 and £25, to correspond with the different expenses 
of boarding in training schools for males and females respectively. Every can- 
didate will further be required to instruct a class in the presence ot the inspector, 
to read intelligently, with good articulation and pronunciation ; to write a fair 
hand, and to spell correctly. As to the nymber of these scholarships to be al- 
lowed, the committee will confine it within 25 per cent. of the number of stu- 
dents who shall have been resident in each training school for one year and up- 
wards at the date of the examination. 

Tur New Frienpty Socretres Act,—The act passed on the 15th 
ult. to consolidate and amend the laws relating to friendly societies contains 52 
sections, besides several schedules. It is an important piece of legislation, and 


was passed, according to the preamble, to make further provision for protection 
of the members against “fraud and the misapplication of their funds.” The 
laws are now consolidated into one statute, and the other acts are repealed ex- 
cept so far as they are required for matters to be transacted or perfected. The 
objects for which friendly societies may be formed under the act are detailed, 
arising principally from death, infirmity, or sickness. There is a clause in this 
act to prevent a recurrence of the horrible scenes arising from ‘ burial clubs,” 
from which money was obtained on the death of children. Now, for a child 
under ten years no money is to be paid except for the actual funeral expenses, 
and then not exceeding £3, nor is the money to be paid except to the under- 
taker or person by whom the funeral is conducted. In cases of members dying 
it is necessary to produce a certificate of a surgeon or coroner that there was 
no reason to attribute death to poison, violence, or criminal neglect, and that to 

he coroner it did not appear that the party had been deprived of life by means 
of any person teneficially interested in obtaining burial money from any society. 
‘The act is now in force. 

OvuTWARD AMERIOGAN Maits.—Hitherto letters for the United States 
from this country, unless specially directed to be sent by tlie United States mail- 
packets from Southampton or Liverpool, have been forwarded by Cunard’s 
packets. As the United States mail-packets now keep good time, and often great 
inconvenience has been felt by the majority of letters for America being sent 
exclusively by the British packets, the Postmaster-General has at length decided 
that all letters, unless specially directed, shall be forwarded from this country 
by the first mail steam-packet that leaves England, whether British or American, 
from Liverpool or Southampton. The following is a copy of a notice and an 
instruction to postmasters which is about to be issued from the General Post- 
office on this subject :— 

By command of the Postmaster-General.—Notice to the Public, and Instructions to all Post- 
masters, Sub-Postmasters, and Letter-Receivers. 
General Post-office, August, 1850. 

Henceforward all letters addressed to the United States, and not directed to be otherwise 
sent, will be transmitted by the first packet, whether British or United States, which is de- 
spatched after they are posted. Letters specially directed “ by British packet,’’ ** by United 
States packet,” or by any particular vessel named, will be forwarded in accordance with the 
desire thus expressed by the writers. 

Roman Carnouic Misston.—On Tuesday, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Hynes, Roman Catholic Bishop of Demerara, left London by raiiway to join the 
Dee at Southampton, by which vessel he proceeds to his diocese. The Bishop 
was accompanied by several missionary priests and brothers of the order of St. 
Paul. The Right Rev. Dr. Burns, whose diocese is situated between the Little 
Rock and Van Bunen, United States, is preparing to take his departure for the 
diocese. The Bishop will be accompanied by 600 Irish farmers as emigrants, a 
large number of clergymen, and several sisters of mercy. These missionary 
expeditions are prepared and equipped by voluntary subscriptions only. 
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We are happy to learn that the operation Lord Lyndhurst found it 
necessary to undergo for the recovery of his sight has proved most successful, 
and, should his bodily health permit, he will early in the next session be found 
at his post in the House of Lords hearing appeals. 

There are now three seats in the House of Commons vacant by 
deaths, since the close of the parliamentary session. They are—University of 
Cambridge, the borough of Poole, and the county of Hereford. i 

The union workhouse of Ballina, in the county of Mayo, is at 
present under seizure, in execution, at the suit of Mr. Malby, one of the con- 
tractors. 

A poor man, named Sutton, committed suicide last week, in the 
county of Westmeath, from his inability to meet the demands of the poor-rate 
collector, who had served him with process. 

The Liverpool Gas Company have, as usual, ever since those great 
reductions of price which were to ruin them, announced a dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the last half-year, being the highest allowed them by their own act of 
Parliament. 

The Venerable Dean. of Dromore is at present in a dangerous 
state of health, with but faint hopes of his recovery, to the deep regret of all 
who know him. ‘ 

Alderman Staunton, the proprietor of a Dublin paper called the 
Weekly Register, has received the appointment of collector-general of taxes, an 
office created by the new Dublin Municipal Act. 

M. Lalande de Calan, the Governor of Pondicherry (I'rench settle- 
ment in India), died on the 13th of June. 

The great gun at Beejapore—a famous Mahratta city now deserted 
—is said to be about to be brought to Bombay, with the view of being trans- 
ported to Europe. It is fourteen feet in length, and about five feet in circum- 
ference. It carries a ball of 30001b. 

A duel has been fought betwixt Lieutenants Litchford and Hux- 
ham, of the 48th Bengal N.I., at Banda (East Indies), in whivh the latter was 
wounded in the groin ; he is not expected to recover. His murderer (if he dies) 
was the provoker of the quarrel. 

A stamp in place of a postage charge is to be imposed on all news- 
papers in India, 

A newspaper in the German language, called the Siid-Australische 
Zeitung, has been established in Adelaide (South Australia), and appears to be 
conducted with great ability. It circulates chiefly among the German immigrants 
whose numbers are increasing fast. 3 ; 

The states of Europe in which the claim of the poor to relief is re- 
cognized as a legal right, and where systems of succour are administered under 
authority, are Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Mecklenburgh, Prussia, Wurtem- 
burgh, Bavaria, the Canton of Berne, and lastly Great Britain. 

W. Bb. Walton, a poor miner, living near Aldstone, was last week 
left, by will, heir and executor to the property and estate of William Bell Esq. 
High Shield, near Hexham, estimated to be worth about £100,000. The for- 
— heir of this magnificent property is a decent, respectable man, with a large 

amily. 

In the matter of Bowles, Ogden, and Wyndham, of Shaftesbury 
and Salisbury, bankers, who where bankrupts in i810, a final dividend of one- 
eighth part of a penny (!) in the pound has been declared. 

The British Museum, closed at present for the purpose of cleansing, 
&c., will be re-opened to the public on Monday, the 9th. From that period to 
the 8th of May the Museum will close at 4 instead of 7 p.m. 

By her Majesty’s gracious command, on occasion of the birth of his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, the Provost of Eton has added an additional 
week to the election holidays. 

_ Lord Stanley has consented to lay the corner-stone of a literary 
institution in the manufacturing town ot Bury, where the Derby family have 
large landed possessions. ‘i i 

The Growler, war-steamer, has arrived at Marseilles with the Prince 
and Princess of Capua, their family and suite, to wait there for the Nepaulese 
Ambassador, whom he will take back to Alexandria, instead touching at Malta. 
a Growler will go to Naples, and from thence to Egypt, through the Straits of 

essina. 

Sir George Grey, it is said, has offered Mr. Robert Stephenson 
the honour of knighthood, which, however, Mr. Stephenson declined. 

A charter of incorporation has been granted to South Shields. 

The Giornale di Roma of the 24th ult. states that the bridge of 
Milvio, which had been partly destroyed by the Roman Republican Government 
during the siege, has been rebuilt. 

. The family of Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, has returned to 
ome. 

It is an important fact, and one necessary to be known, particularly 
in the Long Vacation, when all the other courts are closed, that the act which 
extends to £50, and which was said not to commence till the Ist of October, was 
in force after the 14th of August, the date of the passing of the bill. Actions 
for debts exceeding £20 are now pending in the Southwark County Court. 

The Great Western Railway Company’s line from Oxford to Ban- 
bury was opened on Tuesday, giving a competing route with the London and 
North-Western out ot London to these districts. 

Several pits at Haydock Colliery, Lancashire, which took fire a few 
weeks ago, from the blasting of some coal with powder by one of the colliers 
are still burning. Some of them have been covered up, and the fire smothered 
within them, and it is hoped that very soon others will be extinguished. 

The cuisine at the banquet to be given at York in October, by the 
Mayors of England, to Prince Albert, the Lord Mayor of London, and other 
distinguished guests, is to be under the direction of M. Soyer. 

At the London (city) Registration, amongst 170 objections to the 
pve of freemen, there is one to the Lord Chancellor, who belongs to the Turners’ 

ompany. 

‘The cricket match between Manchester and All England, eleven of 
the latter against eighteen of the former, has terminated in favour of England 
by 94 runs. Their second innings alone scored 119 against 69 of Manchester. . 

The subscriptions to the “ Working Men’s Memorial to the late 
Sir Robert. Peel” were intended to have been closed on Saturday last, but the 
receipt has been extended to the 17th instant. Z : 

We regret to learn the failure of a large cotton-spinning firm in 
Manchester, that of Messrs. William and David Morris and Co., of Salford and 
Chorlton. The liabilities are variously stated at from £40,000 to £60,000 
but it is understood they will be found not to exceed £25,000. Mr. 
William Morris was an alderman in the corporation of Salford, and has sent in 
his resignation. ; 

On Saturday evening last, several stacks, at Whitton; Suffolk, the 
property of Mr. S. Catt, were in flames. Notwithstanding every effort, two 
wheat stacks and a tare stack were consumed. An incefdiary occasioned this 
conflagration. The property was insured in the Suffolk Fire-office. 

On Tuesday, an extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors 
of the bank of British North America was held at the company’s offices, 7, St. 
Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of electing a director in the 
room of George Richard Robinson, Esq., M.P., deceased. Mr. Thomas Holds- 
worth Brooking, being the only candidate nominated to fill the vacancy, was 
elected a director, without much oppositibn. ail 

On Monday last, a spark from an engine running between Witham 
and Chelmsford alighted on a field of barley, belonging to Mr. Joseph Foster, of 
Blunts Hall, and, before the rapid progress ofthe fire could be arrested, the crop 
upon between four and five acres was destroyed. 

On the morning of Monday sen’night, about five o’clock, the travel- 
lers on the road between Greenwich and Woolwich were astonished by seeing 
the highway actually covered with millions and millions of young frogs or tad- 
poles, similar to the flight of locusts which invade and devastate whole countries 
ata sweep. 

On ‘Lhursday week, the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the new church of St. Mary, at Carlton, near Newark, was performed 
by John Vere, Esq., of Carlton House, in the presence of a numerous assembjage 
of neighbours and visitors. ‘The beautiful and retired village of Carlton is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Trent, about six miles below Newark. 

The erection of the new church at Romford is approaching ‘com- 
pletion. Its consecration is fixed for the 19th inst. 

The public subscription towards the restoration of the parish churcln 
of Kendal goes on very satisfactorily, and about £2000 of the £2500 required tor 
peitect the enterprise has been subscribed. ‘he Hon. Mrs. Howard and the 
Hon. Cojonel Upton have proved themselves munificent benefactors. 

‘The works for the rebuilding of that portion of All Saint’s Churelr, 
Manchester, which was recently destroyed by fire are much advanced, and it is 
hoped that the edifice may be opened in about six weeks for public worship. 

A fight between the seamen of the frigate Foa, lying off Spithead, 
and the s«ldiers of the 50th Regiment, recently, has created in Portsmouth and 
Portsea considerable excitement and apprehension. It seems that the grudge 
between the man-of-war's men and the 50th is of very long standing, and loses 
no opportunity of showing itself. The Foxes are now at Spithead, and will 
sail shortly. ‘The soldiers are confined to barracks. 

The first experiments for lighting by gas are within the recollectiom 
of many living persons; yet such progress has it made, that no less than 360,000» 
tons of coals are now used annually for the making of gas in London alone. 

The works upon the Swansea Floating Dock are being prosecuted 
with great vigour, and it-will be opened at an early period, 

The foundation-stone of a new Infirmary has been laid at Torquay 
by the Prince of Oldenburg. H ig 

A most interesting discovery. has been made in Russia, between 
Dorpat and Narva, of a combustible as carboniferons and calefactory as coal. 
It is of a yellowish brown colour, with white spots and is the subject of much 
speculation, being said to be of a much earlfer geological period than any known 
coal-fielde : 

The engine-drivers. lately-in the service of the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company met at Stratford on Saturday; but their proceedings were 
chiefly confined to reading letters containing remittances from ,various parts of 
the country, and allegations of incompetency against tiie present drivers. 
Several of the menare stated to have left to seek employment on other lines, 
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VISIT OF THE ROYAL PARTY TO THE CRICKET-GROUND, AT CASTLE HOWARD. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


visit to Castle Howard; we now engrave the visit of the Royal party to the the spot devoted to it in the park, being surrounded by an amphitheatre ot 
Cricket-ground, where they witnessed for some time the play of the Castle noble trees, and ornamented by flags and tents, has a very pleasing ap- 
Ix our Journal of last week we recorded the Royal progress to the close of the Howard Club, The Earl of Carlisle is particularly fond of this game; and pearance. 





RECEPTION OF HER MAJESTY AT BERWICK-UPON-TWEED., 
DEPARTURE FRO\} CASTLE HOWARD. Howard, and proceeded on her way northward. Her departure was of the same __ was lined on either side by the school children 
On Thursday morning, at ten o’clock, her Majesty took leave of Castle simple, unostentatious character as her reception. The approach to the Castle ranged on one side and the girls on the other. 


on the estate, the boys being ar- 
At an early hour in the morning 
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ENTRANCE OF THE QUEEN INTO THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


they assembled at the Castle to breakfast, and afterwards turned out to pay an 
affecting uibute of loyaity to tne.r Queen. Their si:ri!) hurrahs met with a very 
gracious acknowledgment from her Majesty. York was seon reached. The 
line from York to Newcastle was noticed in our last. 


ARRIVAL AT NEWCASTLE. 
To the*High Level Bridge has now been udded, at Newcastle, a work inferior 
certainly’in grandeur, but not unworthy of being placed so near it—the Great 
Central Station, which her Majesty formally opened. This station is made 
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up in breadth by three arches, supported throughout on light iron pillars, the 
roof of open ironwork, well lishyed, loftier than such structures usually are, and 
the whole building being wpnsuafly airy and gfaceful. (This noble building was 
engraved in the ILLustRATED LoNDoN N&ws tor Atigust 10, 1850.) The entire 
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RECEPTION OF HER MAJESTY AT THE GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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available space within this splendid shedding was occupied by the inhabitants of ; a neat rustic railing. The 
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Newcastle, who assembled in great force to give their Sovereign a true north- | moved, and its place filled by a splendid crimsoncurtain, hung with much taste, | 


country welcome. The entrance to the station was handsomely decorated with 
evergreens; and above each archway were erected three emblematical bas- 
reliets, in imitation of stone—the centre containing the Royal arms, that on the 
right being a full-length representation of her Majesty, surrounded by figures 
Symbolical of the different portions of the empire, while on the left was a like- 
ness of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the arts and sciences impersonated 
around him. Outside the station and along the line of railway an immense con- 
course of spectators had assembled, and every corner was crowded with a highly 
respectable assemblage. As the hour approached for the arrival of the train, the 
excitement rose to fever heat. At last it came in sight, and slowly glided in 
amidst deafening cheers, and the waving of a perfect sea of handkerchiefs and 
hats. Her Majesty and the Prince repeatedly and most graciously acknow- 
ledged the enthusiastic demonstrations of attachment which greeted them. 

Notwithstanding the immense concourse of people present, the utmost order 
and regularity prevailed in the proceedings. A wide space on the platform was 
kept clear for the ceremony of her Majesty’s reception by a guard of honour, 
consisting of a detachment of the 33rd Regiment of Foot, attended by the regi- 
mental band, under the command of Captain Mundy. There was also a com- 
pany of the Queen’s Bays present, and a party of Horse Artillery at the fine 
old castle on the south side of the station, to fire the Royal salute on her Ma- 
jesty’s arrival, and again on her departure. The grounds outside the station 
were admirably kept by the pensioners. The Royal party alighted and partook 
of refreshment. During their stay, they were welcomed to Newcastle by the 
chief magistrates of that town and the adjoining one of Gateshead. An address 
was presented by Mr. Joseph Crawhall, Mayor of Newcastle, and a similar ad- 
dress by Mr. Hawks, the Mayor of Gateshead, and to both her Majesty made a 
very gracious reply. Earl Grey, the Hon. Mr. Grey, Mr. Hutt, M.P., Mr. P. 
Howard, M.P., Mr. Mathew Bell, M.P., Sir Walter Trevelyan, and a number of 
the neighbouring gentry, were on the platform during her Majesty’s stay, and 
joined in the hearty manifestations of attachment with which the Royal party 
were welcomed. The coup d’eil which so spacious and elegant a structure pre- 
sented, filled with an animated yet orderly throng, decorated with banners and 
evergreens, was very striking 

_ The Royal train left Newcastle at a quarter past one o’clock, and the enthu- 
siasm which characterised her Majesty’s reception in that Joyal town rose to a 
still greater height. on her departure. Every point from which a glimpse, 
however passing, could be obtained of the illustrious visitors, was crowded with 
occupants. The north end of the High Level Bridge was covered with a dense 
mass of human beings. The interstices in the spire of St. Nicholas Church 
had their occupants. The windows, down to the smallest pigeon-hole that ever 
lighted a garret, had women’s and children’s heads thrust through them, with 
an energy which finely illustrated what sacrifices of comfort the people were 
prepared to make to their loyal feelings. Nearly every house-top was occupied. 
On open spaces and at street corners placed on a lower level than the line, a sea 
of upturned eager faces presented themselves. Along the railway itself the 
swarms of human beings, all cheering, shouting, waving handkerchiefs and 
hats, gesticulating vehemently, and otherwise fervently showing their excite- 
ment, gave one a very extraordinary idea of the populousness of Newcastle and 
its neighbourhood. 

From Newcastle to Berwick the most considerable towns passed are Morpeth 
and Alnwick. The little vallies formed by the windings of the Wansbeck and 
the Cocquet were passed; Warkworth Castle, the ancient hold of the Percys, 
was left behind ; and the train, as if fearing to approach the barriers of the 
Cheviot Hills, which now began to rise upon the view, moved along close to 
the coast. Glimpses of the sea were occasionally caught, with ships sailing in 
the distance, and nearer shore foaming waves and breakers. The inhabitants of 
Alnmouth. through Sir George Grey, presented a loyal address ; and from the 
summit of a hill adjoining the station where this ceremony took place, a very 
effective Royal salute was fired. 

Passing Alnwick, with its castle, celebrated in border warfare, on the left, and 
catching through the trees a hurried glimpse of Chillingham Castle, in the park 
round which the Earl of Tankerville still preserves a beautiful breed of wild 
cattle, the train now sighted Bamborough stle and the Holy Island, with 
its abbey ruins and wave-washed stronghold. Thence the Royal train, passing 
along the sea-coast, and with many a charming view of the distant Cheviots 
rising on the right, at length glided round the entrance into Berwick, and 
passing slowly over the new viaduct, drew up on the other side of it on that 
neutral ground which is neither England nor Scotland. 

This magnificent viaduct was engraved in the ILLusTRATED Lonpon News 
for August 24. 

ARRIVAL AT BERWICK. 

The arrangements for the reception of her Majesty, which were under the 
direction and superintendence of Mr. Bruce, resident engineer, on behalf of the 
railway directors, were excellent. A large platform was erected by the Directors 
for her Majesty's landing. It was canopied at the top with strong calico, under- 
neath which was a roofing of blue and white cambric. From this platform, a 
passage, 150 feet long, erected and ornamented in the same manner, extended 
to a handsome marquée situated at the south-west corner of the ground, on the 
very verge of the site of the ancient Castle of Berwick. The flooring of the 
marquée was carpeted with crimson cloth; and an elegant chair, covered with 
crimson silk damask, was prepared for her Majesty. 

A triumphal arch was erected at the north end of the bridge: its extreme height 
was 55 feet from the level of the rails, and 22 feet wide ; it was surmounted by 
an entablature, with a richly-decorated frieze. On the spandrils were medallions 
of the Queen and Prince Albert in bas-relief—the medallions being surrounded 
by elegant ornaments—on rich “ Victoria tartan” drapery. Beneath the arch 
was placed the emblem of the Union ; on the abutments were the arms of York, 
Newcastle, Berwick, and Edinburgh, on shields, surrounded by Grecian orna- 
ments: from the arch were suspended large banners; the whole being sur- 
mounted by the Royal arms of England powerfully painted in imitation of 
statuary. Conspicuous amongst the mottoes was ‘‘ The last act of the Union.” 
Encircling the columns were ‘God save the Queen and Prince Albert,” and 
** God save the Royal Family.” 

When the train stopped, the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal 
children all alighted, and proceeded, amidst the cheers of several thousand spec- 
tators assembled within the ruins of the old Berwick Castle, to look up Tweed- 
side, and to feast their eyes upon that border land,every glen of which is rife 
with legendary lays. 

The Chairman of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Company, Mr. 
Leeman, had the honour of conducting her Majesty and the Prince, accompanied 
by the Royal children, to the Pavilion ; the ladies in attendance upon the Queen, 
Earl and Countess Grey, Viscountess Canning, Sir George and Lady Grey, 
Major-General Wemyss, the Mayor and Mrs. Mayoress, the Sheriff and Lady, Col. 
Wellesley and Mrs. Wellesley, and several of the Directors, followed. 

The Queen being seated, the presentations took place. The Mayor, the Sheriff, 
and Colonel Wellesley, with their ladies, and the son of Sir George Grey, were 
successively presented, and kissed the Koyal hand. These necessary forms 
over, her Majesty expressed to the Mayor her admiration of the lofty viaduct, 
which she christened formally the ** Royal Border Bridge.” After remaining a 
few minutes in conversation, the Royal party returned to their carriages. In 
passing the platform on which stood the members of the Town Council and the 
Corporate officers, the presentation of the addresses to the Queen and Prince 
Albert took place, and they were graciously received. After a little further de- 
lay, the Royal party re-entered their carriages, and the train left amidst re- 
newed cheers. ‘There were estimated to be from 12,000 to 15,000 persons pre- 
sent. From this point the train was under the charge of the North British 
directors, who had arrived in the course of the day. 

The event was celebrated at Berwick by a public dinner, ball, supper, and 
display of fireworks. 

From Berwick, Earl Grey, who had arrived from the south as Secretary of 
State in attendance on the Queen, resigned his functions to his relative, Sir 
George Grey, who thenceforth accompanied her Majesty. 


ARRIVAL AT EDINBURGH AND HOLYROOD. 


The Royal train now hastened on to Edinburgh, proceeding among the Lam- 
mermoor hills, and along the fine iron-bound coast terminating in the bluff 
point called St. Abb’s Head. At Dunbar, a loyal address was presented through 
Sir George Grey. Here the fishermen, in their characteristic dresses, sur- 
mounted by the ‘red Kilmarnock cowl,” turned out in great force, and gave 
the Royal party a very warm and hearty reception. From Dunbar and the 
heights above it the course of the railway brought the Royal travellers into the 
finely cultivated lands of East Lothian. In East Lothian, the broad estuary of 
the Forth, with the Bass rock and other islands studding its bosom, and with 
the high grounds of the kingdom of Fife appearing beyond, are almost constantly 
in sight of the railway. It passes, also, close at hand, the field of Preston Pans. 
At length the Pentland Hills and Arthur’s Seat, with its varied and picturesque 
outlines of cliff and sloping height, were brought close at hand by the rushing 
locomotive. The evidences of a large town became more frequent, crowds of 
people assembled, half-uttered cheers were heard, the steam was shut off, and 
gliding round the base of Arthur’s Seat, the train was brought to at a private 
station close to the Queen’s-park, and erected expressly for her Majesty’s ac- 
commodation on her way to Holyrood. This approach to the ancient palace is 
about a mile in length, and winds round the foot of Arthur’s Seat at 
the points where the outlines of that extremely picturesque hill are 
most striking, and united with all of natural charm that engages the 
eye is the irregular but noble mass of the ‘*‘ Auld Town,” stretching upwards to 
the Castle-rock and the monumental decorations of the Calton-hill; and, nearer 
at hand, the venerable pile of Holyrood, with its ruined and mouldering chapel. 
Along this approach, with such a view before them, the Royal party, it being 
now six o'clock, prepared to proceed. Except at the station, hardly any prepa- 
rations of the usual kind had been made to receive them. There were no 
triumphal arches and very few flags; no salutes fired. The landing platform at 
the station was covered with crimson eloth. Immediately in the centre is the 
vestibule leading to the spacious flight of steps by which her Majesty was con- 
ducted to the Royal carriage in waiting on the Abbeyhill-road, close by Parsons- 
green. The vestibule was roofed by an elegant timber canopy, finished in front 
to resemble festoons of drapery. ‘The Royal Crown surmounted the centre, with 
the letters ** V. A.” on each side. The neighbouring slope was fenced by light 
framework, and decorated with heather; and at the entrance to the flight of 
steps, on each side, two elegant pedestals were placed, bearing urns filled. by 
splendid exotics, in full.flower. The interior of the landing — gallery 
or pavilion had a superb and tasteful appearance: The roof was finished in the 
style of an Arabian tent, by gracetul festoons of white and pink drapery. The 
steps, which were divided into two series, were laid with crimson cloth from end 
to end; but the carpet placed for her Majesty to walk from the railway train to 
the Royal carriage, was formed of the “ Stuart hunting tartan.” The pavilion 





| Highland dress. There was a large number assembled at the inn to welcome 
was open at the sides, and was separated from the neighbouring green slopes by | the Royal Family, and who seemed highly gratified at the urbanity and con- 


and forming an appropriate termination to the beautiful vista of the interior, | 
The gateway whence the Queen emerged to the Royal carriage was spanned 
by a-graceful arch, decorated with bay-leaves, and dah interspersed. 

Within this elegant gallery, and along the platform, the Royal Scottish Archers 
were assembled, and, with the Duke of Buccleuch at their head, received her 
Majesty on landing. The Royal party were immediately conveyed to their car- | 
riages, and in them, at a slow rate, proceeded to Holyrood. All description of 
the welcome which they received there from the countless thousands who 
crowded the base of Arthur's Seat, and swarmed on every hillock and projecting 
point with which its picturesque sides abound, would convey a most imperfect 
idea of the actual reality. It was a rare scene of high enthusiasm, but its im- 
pression upon the mind of those who witnessed it cannot thoroughly be repro- 
duced in language. 

The line of the procession was kept by the 93d Regiment; the utmost order and 
regularity prevailed ; and her Majesty and the Prince both looked immensely gra- 
tified. 

The same evening, and before night had closed in at Holyrood, the Queen pro- 
ceeded to the suite of apartments occupied by the beautiful and unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. The apartments now occupied by the Royal party are in the 
more modern part of the Palace, erected on the site of that which John Knox’s 
fiery zeal burned down, and which was restored by Charles II. Here Charles 
X. of France resided from 1830 to 1833. The levees of George IV. were held in 
the hall of state on the eastern side of the Palace. His Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton is hereditary keeper of Holyrood ; but for a long period of time little 
has been done to keep this Royal residence in good and tenantable repair. Every- 
body in Scotland had ceased to regard it as anything but a venerable and in- 
teresting ruin, worthy a certain amount of care for the sake of old times, and in 
memory of the days when the Court lived at the foot of the Canongate. No 
one ever expected to see the Sovereign residing in that quadrangular and turreted 
old building again. Hence its occupation by her Majesty has greatly delighted 
the people of Edinburgh, and of Scotland generally. 

The following had the honour of dining with her Majesty :—The Duke and 
Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duke of Roxburghe. General Riddell (Commander of 
the Forces), the Lord Provost, Mr. Sheriff Gordon, the Hon. C. A. Murray, and 
Sir James Clark. 

LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

On Friday morning, the Queen and the Prince Consort were early astir, and 
ascended to the very summit of Arthur’s Seat. They also visited at a later 
period of the day Donaldson’s Hospital, but these were in the nature of private 
visits, and the only proceeding of a formal and public character which took 
place was the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the proposed Na- 
tional. Gallery on the Mound. This ceremony was performed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at one o’clock, and drew together an immense con- 
course of spectators. The Prince was loudly cheered as he passed in procession 
along Prince’s-street, attended by an escort of cavalry. On alighting at the 
Institution, a Royal salute was fired from the Castle, with grand effect. On all 
sides, wherever the eye turned, countless multitudes of human beings were as- 
sembled. The whole space southward sloping upwards to the many-storied 
honses of the old town was filled with a perfect sea of heads. On the flat roof 
of the Bank of Scotland, and on the graceful galleries of the Scott monument, 
and far up on the battlements of the Castle, in fact, everywhere whence a 
commanding view could be obtained, groups of spectators were clustered. 
The pensioners, the high constables of the city, and the Royal Scottish Archers 
(her Majesty’s Body Guard), kept the ground admirably. The enclosed 
space had several stands erected within it; one at the northern extremity of 
the new building connected with the Institution by a canopied passage, and set 
apart for the board ef trustees and their friends. Through this, after the mem- 
bers of the board, and those of the Board for Fisheries, had been presented to 
him, his Royal Highness passed to the foundation-stone, recognising and shak- 
ing hands on his way with several of the distinguished personages assembled 
there. Among these were—the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duchess Dowager 
of Roxburghe, the Duchess of Roxburghe and the Ladies Innes Ker, the Earl 
of Haddington, the Earl and Countess of Rosebery and Lady Louisa Primrose, 
the Countess of Morton and Lady Helen Douglas, Lord and Lady Bellhaven, 
Lord and Lady Berriedale, Mrs. and Miss Hope, Sir George Clerk, M.P., and 
Lady Clerk, Sir William Gibson Craig, M.P., Mr. Cowan, M.P., the Ladies 
Charteris, and Sir George and Lady Harriet Grant Suttie, Colonel Fer- 
guson, of Raith, M.P., Lady Anne Baird, Mr. Balfour, of Balbirnie, and Mr. 
Baillie, of Dochfour. On the west side of the area was another stand, capable 
of containing 1300 persons, and within which were also seated the magistrates 
and town-council, and the professors of the University in their robes. There 
was a platform south of this for the students attending the School of Design. 
Such being the preparations for the ceremony, the Prince Consort entered the 
area, and, amidst loud cheers, took up his position close to the foundation-stone. 
The Rev. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University, then stood forward, and offered 
up a fervent prayer for the success of the proposed edifice. The manner of the 
venerable Principal, and the substance of his prayer, were exceedingly im- 

ressive. 
. The Lord Justice-General then advanced, and taking up the trowel, which he 
afterwards presented to the Prince, addressed his Royal Highness, explaining the 
object of the new building. 

The usual masonic rites having been duly complied with by his Royal High- 
ness, who was assisted by his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir George Clerk, 
Sir John Watson Gordon, and Sir William Gibson Craig, 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, addressing the Lord Justice-General and 
those more immediately around him, said :— 

** Gentlemen,—Now that the ceremony is concluded, you must allow me to 
express to you how much satisfaction it has given me to have had it in my power 
to comply with your invitation, and to lay the foundation-stone of this important 
national institution, and that this should have coincided with the moment when 
her Majesty the Queen has come among you, and has given you a further proof 
of her attachment to this country by again taking up her abode, if for a short 
time only, in the ancient palace of her ancestors in this capital, where she has 
been received with such unequivocal demonstrations of loyalty and affection. 
The building of which we have just begun the foundation is a temple to be 
erected to the fine arts—the fine arts, which have soimportant an influence upon 
the development of the mind and feeling of a people, and which are so generally 
taken as the type of the degree and character of that development, that it ison the 
fragments of the works of art come down to us from bygone nations that we are 
wont to form our estimate of the state of their civilization. manners, customs, and 
religion. Let us hope that the impulse given to the culture of the fine arts in this 
country, and the daily increasing attention bestowed upon it by the people at 
large, will not only tend to refine and elevate the national taste, but will also 
lead to the production of works which, if left behind us as the memorials of our 
age, will give to after generations an adequate idea of our advanced state of 
civilization. It must be an additional source of gratification to me, to find that 
part of the funds rendered available for the support of this undertaking should 
be the ancient grant which, at the union of the two kingdoms, was secured to- 
wards the encouragement of the fisheries and manufactures of Scotland, as it 
affords a most pleasing proof that these important branches of industry have 
arrived at that stage of manhood and prosperity that—no longer requiring the 
aid of a fostering Government—they can maintain themselves independently, 
relying upon their own vigour and activity, and can now in their turn lend 
assistance and support to their younger and weaker sisters, the fine arts. Gen- 
tlemen, the history of this grant exhibits to us the picture of a most healthy 
national progress: the ruder arts connected with the necessaries of life first 
gaining strength; then education and science supervening and directing further 
exertions ; and, lastly, the arts, which only adorn life, becoming longed for by a 
prosperous and educated people. May nothing disturb this progress ; and may, 
by God’s blessing, that peace and prosperity be preserved to the nation, which 
will ensure to it a long continuance of moral and intellectual enjoyment.” 

This concluded the ceremony, and his Royal Highness almost immediately 
after returned to the Palace, followed by the acclamations of the multitude. 

The proceedings were viewed with evident interest by the Royal children 
from the Argyle Battery. The Princesses were attired in deep mourning 
dresses, and the Princes wore tartan kilts and plaids, with Glengary bonnets. 
The visit of the Royal family to the Castle having become known, a large 
crowd speedily collected, and loudly cheered the youthful visitors, which they 
gracefully acknowledged. 


In the afternoon, her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred, drove through the town 
of Edinburgh and round Arthur’s Seat, visiting Donaldson’s Hospital. 

The Royal family, attended by Sir James Clark and Miss Hildyard, also 
viewed the Castle of Edinburgh. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 
the Earl and Countess of Morton, the Earl and Countess of Rosebery, the Lord 
Justice-General, the Lord Justice-Clerk, the Earl and Countess of Haddington, 
the Rev. Principal Lee, Sir William Gibson Craig, Lord and Lady Belhaven, the 
Lord Advocate, the Marquis of Abercorn, and Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey, 
had the honour of dining with her Majesty in the evening. 

The Queen had afterwards a small evening party ; the visitors comprised Lord 
Aberdour, Sir George and Lady Clerk, and Mr. Bailey of Dochfour. 

DEPARTURE FOR BALMORAL. 

At half-past eight o’clock on Saturday morning, the guns of the Castle, firing 
a Royal salute, announced that her Majesty and suite had resumed their journey 
northwards. Notwithstanding the early hour at which the departure took 
place, vast numbers of the inhabitants of Edinburgh attended to pay 4 parting 
tribute of loyalty to their Sovereign. The train, passing Stirling and Perth on 
its way, reached Cupar Angus about half-past eleven o’clock. Thence the 
Royal party were conveyed in four carriages to Balmoral, where they arrived at 
half-past five o’clock. 

THE ROUTE TO BALMORAL. 

Bridge of Calley.—The Royal party arrived here about half-past one o’clock. 
This beiag the first stage from Cupar-Angus, the horses were changed. None 
of the party alighted. There was » large concourse of people here, who cheered 
most enthusiastically on the arrival and departure of the Royal family. Mr. 
Douglas, the innkeeper, had a very neat arch erected, with the Gaelic motto, 
** Fealte” (welcome), upon it. 

Spittal of Glenshee.—The cortige arrived here at three o’clock. Mr. Grant, the 
innkeeper, had received orders the previous day to have lunch ready for the 
Royal Family and suite as usual. Her Mejesty was met here by Mr. Farquhar- 
son, of Invercauld, and two of his sons, with a number of his retainers, in the 


old gateway closing upon the road was entirely re- | 


| rises in Scotland. 


{Sepr. 7, 1850. 


descension of the Queen and Prince. A number of flags floated at the inn and 
at various parts of the glen; and the day being beautiful, the Highland 
glens shone to advantage. The Royal party remained at the Spittal up- 
wards of an hour; and, the horses having been changed, proceeded on 
their route to the Castleton of Braemar. On their arrival at the Cairn 


| Mount, the whole of the Royal family alighted and walked up the hill, 


which is about a mile long, and is the highest point to which any public road 
The view from the road at this point is very fine. We ob- 
served, whilst walking up the hill, the Prince of Wales turned back, and, after 
cordially shaking hands with Mr. Farquharson’s two sons, exceedingly handsome 
youths (twins of about thirteen), walked the rest of the way with them. 


(Continued on page 204.) 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, September 8.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monpay, 9.—Battle of Flodden Field, 1513. 

TueEspAy, 10.—Sun rises 5h. 27m., sets 6h. 25m. 
WEDNESDAY, 11.—Thompson, the poet, born, 1700. 
Tuurspay, 12.—Day breaks 3h. 32m. 

Fripay, 13.—General Wolfe killed at Quebec, 1759. 
Satukpay, 14.—Holy Cross. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 14, 1850. 
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NATIONAL SYNOD OF IRELAND. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
For SATURDAY next, SEPTEMBER 14, 1850, 
WILL CONTAIN 
OF ENGRAVINGS 
OF 


THE SYNOD AT THURLES, 


Its GRAND PROCESSIONS and PUBLIC CEREMONIALS ; with a 
PORTRAIT of the ARCHBISHOP of TUAM. 
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M J H, Brixton—Thames water is used by Messrs Barclay, Perkins, and Co, for brewing : the 
water from the Artesian well, upon their premises in Southwark, is, on account of its low 
temperature, principally employed for cooling the beer in hot weather 

W H, Dublin—The medallic design is strikingly like the Vignette to Vol 13 of our Journal 

C W R, Kircaldy—The large View of Paris may be had by order of any bookseller 

SAFETY-VALVE is thanked for his letter. The address in question is Printing-house-square, 
Blackfriars. The engine is not a novelty 

AN HARROVIAN—The Queen's Visit to Harrow is illustrated in our Journal for Nov 

D E, Liverpool—The Guide published by Curry and Co, Dublin 

T R Y—See Falck-Lebahn’s “‘ The German Language in One Volume.” 

HYMEN—The name, Butler. This is all the reply we can give 

J B B is thanked for the letter on Polar Temperature, though we cannot print it 

G B, Leicester—See Hofland’s “ British Angler,’’ published by H Bohn 

A CORRESPONDENT—The Epigram beginning, 

“TI do not like thee, Doctor Fell,” &c., 

is taken from Martial’s epigram— 

‘Non amo te, Licini, nec possum dicere quar? ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.’’ 

AMATEUR—The patronage of the Heralds’ College—the only office in which such appoint- 
ments as our Correspondent refers to are to be found—is vested in the Duke of Norfolk as 
Earl Marshal. It is very difficult to obtain a situation in the College 

DELTA—The arms of Wilkes, of Darley on the Nid, Yorkshire, are *‘ Or three pales gu. on a 
chief arg., three masclesof the second. Crest: A tiger sejant gu., tufted and maned or 
ducally gorged, ringed, and lined of the last.’’, The arms of Smithson are, *‘ Or, on a chief 
embattled az. three suns ppr. Crest: Out of a ducal crown or, a demi-lion rampant gu. 
holding a sun ppr.”’ 

M C, A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE FIRST—There are no arms on record to the name of 
Makant. Those of Cook are, ‘‘ Or eight shields in orle sa.’’ 

SCRUTATOR—The arms of Blick are—‘ Erm. on a fesse sa. three leopard’s faces arg. Crest: 
A hawk’s lure az. ringed or.’’ 

G 8, Bolsover—Prince Albert bears for arms “ Quarterly Ist and 4th the Royal arms differ- 
enced by a label of three points, on the centre | Rance a cross gu.; 2nd and 3rd Barry of ten 
sa. and arg., a cross treflé vert. Supporters: Two lions rampt. crowned ppr., each charged 
on the shoulder with a label as in the arms” 

A B D—The right to bear arms does not, of itself, confer the title of Esquire 

E M P—Any of the worsted embroidery shops would have the armorial design made 

A B—We know of no work containing the pedigree of the London family. Bloomfield’s 
“ Norfolk” may probably contain some genealogical particulars connected with them 

A SUBSCRIBER, Camberwell—We can trace no arms of Browne exactly according with the 
description submitted to us 

J EC may, perhaps, by a reference to Glover's ‘‘ Ordinary of-Arms,”’ be enabled to identify 
the arms and crest of which he sends a wax impression 

HIsSTORICUS—It was at the battle of Almanza, feught in 1707, that the Mrench were.com- 
manded by an Englishman ‘the Marshal, Duke of Berwick), and the English by a French- 
man (Ruvigny, Earl of Galway . The victory remained with the French 

F W—tThe military band play in Kensington Gardens on Tuesday and Friday afternoons 

E J G—Charlecote, the seat of the Lucys, appeared in No 281] of our Journal. A note to the 
Parish Clerk of Stowe would, doubtless, obtain the precise information 

W W, Sheerness—See “‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Time Table” 

A SUBSCRIBER, Deal—A company has latelyebeen formed in aid of the ‘‘ Freehold Land 
Movement”’ 

L. M—Apply for the “ Colonial Guides” to Mr Saunders, publisher, Charing-cross 

E © B—Apply to the Canterbury Association, Warwick-street, Charing-cross 

O P Z, Barnstaple—Child, in his work on Trade, quoted by Dr. Johnson, uses wharfs as the 
plural of wharf 

H B S—A work on Diabetes, written by Dr. Bright, was published some years ago, price four- 

teen guineas. Contributions on the same subject have been published from time to time, in the 

reports of Guy’s Hospital; for which apply to Mr. Highley, medical bookseller, Fleet-street 

JL We do not interfere in disputes at cards 

G RW H, Stamford Rivers—The Small Tenements Rating Bill was passed on the l4th ult., 
and is now in force. By this act, for the better assessing and collecting the poor and high- 
way-rates in respect. of small tenements, it is provided that vestries are to determine 
whether £6 tenements shall be rated to the owners instead of the occupiers, and when thus 
rated the owners are to be rated on a reduced scale. The goods of the occupiers are to be 
liable for the rates as well as the goods of the owners. The act extends only to England 
and Wales 

A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD—You are an Englishman 

MERBERT—The arms of Standish are—** Az. three standing dishes, two and one, arg.”’ 

A D A—The capital burlesque of ‘“‘ Bombastes Furioso’’ is by William Barnes Rhodes, of 
Leeds, born 1772 

M D—Mrs. Chisholm’s address is 3, Charlton Crescent, Islington 

STUDENS, Birmingham—Apply to Mr Ede, Robe-maker, 193, Fleet-street, respecting the B A 
hood belonging to the University of London 

E. A.—The question must be answered by an actuary. 
annuity is secured. The value is a mere trifle. 

A CONSTANT READER, Todmorden—The impressions received are too imperfect. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER “Leicester—The impression is from a Nuremburg jetton; of no value. 

A SUBSCRIBEB, Taunton—We are not aware | DEVONSHIRE CIDER—Next week 

F B, Malton—Declined ANNIE—We have not aayhe 

4)¢—Eithe: y be use CENSOR—Yours is a case for a magistrate 
AA70a@s—Either form may be oan M W J, Rugely_—Declined 
W B, Manchester—The ages are 54 and 49 
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Much will depend upon what the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1850. 


Tur news by the last Overland Mail very painfully justifies the 
severity of Sir Charles Napier with regard to the discipline of some 
of our regiments in India. The circumstances which led to the 
melancholy suicide of Colonel King are in the highest degree de- 
plorable; but they are by no means the only events which prove 
that the service is not in the state in which it ought to be. The 
behaviour of the 14th Regiment of Dragoons at the battle of Chil- 
lianwallah has been sufficiently commented on both in Eng- 
land and in India. We have no wish to stir the subject again, 
and only allude to it an explanation of more recent 
events, which would otherwise be unintelligible. A private of that 
regiment was ordered to the triangles to be flogged; but from over- 
sight, or more positive breach of duty, was permitted to have access 
to arrack, or other intoxicating liquor, before being brought out to 
receive his punishment. He was actually flogged wher in a furi- 
ous state of intoxication, and when taken back to the guard-room 
was supplied with an additional quantity of arrack and some beer. 
The circumstances having been represented to the commanding 
otticer, Colonel King, the man was brought on parade under 
escort, and, excited by the drink he had imbibed, grossly 
insulted the Colonel, by calling out in a loud voice, that 
he was a coward, and that the men would never have fled 
from the enemy at Chillianwallah if they had been better 


as 
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led. The man was tried by court-martial. for this military | 
crime, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation, Sir Charles | 
Napier recommended the court ‘to re-consider the sentence, upon | 
the ground that, however disgraceful and insubordinate the con- | 
duct of the culprit may have been, it was certainly as much pro- | 
duced by neglect of duty in others, in supplying him with drink, 
and suffering him to be punished when intoxicated, as by the con- 
duct of the drunken man himself. The Court respectfully declined 
compliance ; upon which, Sir Charles—having power to pardon 
the prisoner, but not to commute the sentence—chose the former 
alternative. The circumstance preyed upon the mind of the un- 
happy Colonel, the more especially as the insulting words of the 
pardoned soldier were but a brutal version of the opinion expressed | 
by the Commander-in-Chief, when reviewing the regiment 

at Meean Meer, that “he had no doubt if the men were better led 

they would behave as well as any regiment in her Majesty’s service.” | 
The result was, the suicide of Colonel King. Another circumstance, 

showing a want of discipline, occurred at Banda, about the same | 
time. Lieutenant Litchford, of the 48th Bengal Native Infantry, 
in consequence of some dispute at the mess-table, applied, with an | 
oath, the epithet of “a sneaking coward ” to Adjutant Huxham, of | 
the same regiment. The result was a challenge, which coming | 
to the knowledge of the commanding officer, he placed the 

disputants under arrest. Both parties broke the arrest, and 

fought a duel, in which Mr. Huxham was dangerously 

wounded. At Simlah, another officer, of the name of 

Rose, has been placed under arrest, apparently for swear- 

ing the peace against a civilian who had threatened him with a 

horsewhipping, instead of demanding “satisfaction” in a more 

military manner. We do not profess to understand the eti- 

quette or the rules of the military profession in this matter, or why 

the officer who will not fight a duel is punished equally with him 

who resolves upon fighting one. All these events, trivial as the last 

may appear, are symptomatic of something wrong, and will lead 

to much regret that Sir Charles Napier does not remain in India 

to complete the task he has begun of tightening the relaxed cords 

of discipline throughout the whole service. The retirement of Sir 

Charles himself does not show that perfect accord and harmony 

between the high officers of State in India which could be wished, 

as it appears to have been mainly caused by a difference with 

the Governor-General. All that is known of this untoward busi- 

ness is derived from a letter from Sir William Napier, which has 

been published in England, and will find its way to India in due 

time. The gallant officer says:— 

It has been said that a difference has arisen between him and Lord Dalhousie 
because of some barrack building—because of his disbanding the 66th Regiment 
without reference to the Governor-General—because he desired war (it is not 
said with whom), and that Lord Dalhousie desired peace—because the Com- 
mander-in-Chief attempted to usurp the power of Government, and, when 
mildly corrected, replied with intemperate language, and resigned. 

To these statements Sir William Napier replies :— 

It is true Sir Charles Napier has tendered his resignation on account of a dif- 
ference between him and Lord Dalhousie; but it is not trne that this difference 
arose about barrack building, or from any desire to make war, or because he 
disbanded the 66th Regiment, or that his language was intemperate and unbe- 
coming, or that he resigned peevishly. The real cause of that step was a differ- 
ence between him and the Governor-General on a vital point of public interest, 
accompanied by circumstances which rendered it imperative upon Sir Charles 
Napier to resign the high office conferred on him by his Sovereign; and he is 
prepared to justify his conduct to that gracious Sovereign and to the public, 
proudly confident that he has served both well, and would have served them 
better, if he had been permitted to combine such service with that self-respect 
which no man can relinquish without dishonour. 

Upon the whole, the news from India is not of a character to give 
satisfaction in England; and the explanation of Sir Charles Napier 
will be looked forward to both with curiosity and anxiety. 


We have already given an abstract of the report of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the amount of official salaries. 
The voluminous evidence upon which the committee based their 
recommendations has since been published, and is rendered re- 
markable as containing the opinions of Sir Robert Peel on the 
important question of the remuneration to be given to the 
highest officers of the State. Some members of the committee 
were evidently bent upon retrenchment, even in these high 
quarters—retrenchment for the sake of retrenchment, without 
reference to the duty to be performed or those collateral 
considerations which are, in fact, more essential than those 
of mere money ; but the statements and opinions of Sir Robert 
Peel must have convinced them of the necessity of caution. 
“T think,” said he, “in answer to a question from Mr. Cobden, 
“that those who wish to see the arena of public service open to all, 
without distinction of rank or fortune, ought not to contend for an 
undue limitation of official emoluments. Those emoluments ought 
to be sufficient to induce a man of great abilities and of very 
moderate means to enter into the public service ; and it would be 
unjust to such a man to place him in immediate contact with men 
of great wealth, and leave him with insufficient means to maintain 
the proper dignity of the office which he held. I feel that very 
strongly. If you were to adopt that principle, you would confine 
the tenure of great offices'to the aristocracy and to men of fortune. 
That would be a great public misfortune.” Sir Robert Peel spoke 
disinterestedly, for he himself possessed a fortune which rendered 
the official salary attached to the office of Prime Minister a matter 
of inditference ; and his opinion, so emphatically expressed, would, 
if there had been any doubt upon the subject, have been sufficient 
to remove it from the minds of the most. predetermined. The re- 
capitulation afterwards made by the lamented statesman, of 
the position and qualifications of his predecessors in office, 
afforded a striking corroboration of his argument. “TIf,” said 
he, “you review the great offices of state for the last fifty years 
—the office of Prime Minister, the Secretaries of State, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you will not find that aristocratic 
connexions have much influenced these appointments. In the cases 
of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Addington, of Mr. Percival, and of Mr 

Canning, it would surely be impossible to contend that aristocratic. 
influence had determined their appointment. In other cases wherein 
persons of high family connexion have held the chief offices, it is 
because they have been the fittest persons for them. Lord Grey 
and Lord John Russell did not owe their appointments as Prime 
Minister to their aristocratic connexions, but to their superior per- 

sonal qualifications, and to the confidence of their party. I do not 

think they owed it in the slightest degree to the accident of birth.” 

Upon the whole, the evidence given before this committee esta- 

blishes very clearly the fact, that, considering the position which 

our Ministers are compelled to hold, and the policy of opening the 

highest careers in the State to the ambition of men possessed of 
abilities but not of fortune, the nation is by no means extrava- 

gantly generous in remunerating them. If there be a doubt on any 

part of the subject, it relates to the higher diplomatic offices, and 

our chief Ambassadors, such as those in France, Spain, Berlin, 

Vienna, and St. Petersburgh. But even in this department, all but 

the very highest officers are under-paid. When we look into the infe- | 
rior but still most useful and highly responsible offices in the gift of | 
the Government, we find that niggardliness is our principle, not gene- | 
rosity. Many a merchant in the City of London pays his clerks 

with far more liberality than the Government of Great Britain pays 

the men who are entrusted with the more arduous clerkships of the | 
State ; and in one great and important department—that of the | 
Posi-offce—by far the larger portion of its hardest-working 
and useful employés are paid with a parsnnony which | 


a private gentleman or trader would be ashamed to dis- | 


most 


| of financial reformers to more vulnerable points. 


| cessity for a general re-adjustment of the public burdens. 
| great statesman whose opinions we have above quoted was the | 
| man to whom the country looked for accomplishing this task ; and 
| it is not the least of the reasons for its regret at his untimely loss, that 
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play. The publication of the whole of the valuable evi- | 
dence collected by the committee cannot fail to be useful | 
in clearing up misconceptions, and in directing the energies | 
There is much 
room for a reform of the national expenditure, and a pressing ne- | 


The | 


it now looks in vain for a statesman with sufficient grasp of mind | 
and clearness of purpose to undertake it asa whole. It can but 
hope, however, that the necessity will in due time bring forth the 
statesman, and that the financial affairs of the empire will find a | 
minister who is able to regulate them, 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

REPRESENTATION OF MoNTGOMERYSHIRE.—We understand that 
Capt. Herbert Wynn, ofthe 7th Fusileers, will offer himself as a candidate for the 
county of Montgomery on Protectionist principles, in consequence of the death of 
his uncle, the late Right Hon, Charles Williams Wynn. 

RocupaLe SavinGs-Bank.—The Right Hon. Fox Maule, Secre- 
tary at War, has given orders that all those peusioners who had deposits in the 
Rochdale Savings-Bank shall have their dividends made up to twenty shillings in 
the pound. . _ a 

Searorp.—The preliminary mining operations at Seaford Cliff are 
nearly completed, and it is expected that the explosion will take place in about 
a fortnight. ‘The two principal mines, of 12,000 1b. each, are reached by yal- 
ieries driven at an inclination upwards from the face of the cliff, wluch is pierced 
at about 30 feet above the level of the beach. ‘Three smaller charges, of 1600 ib. 
each, are placed above, at a depth of 40 feet from the surface, the whole to be 
fired simultaneously by means of voltaic battery. ‘The whole operation is per- 
formed by a detachment of the Sappers and Miners, under the charge of Captain 
Frome, Royal Engineers. We intend to illustrate these very interesting opera- 


| tions. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT BALMORAL. | 
BALMORAL, Sept. 2. | 
Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert took their usual early walk | 
this morning. His Royal Highness afterwards went out shooting. The Queen | 
drove out in the afternoon, attended by the Marchioness of Douro. The younger | 
members of the Royal family took walking exercise during the day. | 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, his Serene Highness the Prince of 
Leiningen, Lady Augusta Bruce, Baroness de Speth, Lord James Murray, Sir 
George Couper, and Dr. Robertson had the honour of dining with her Majesty. 
BALMORAL, Sept. 3. 
The Prince Consort went out shooting this morning, accompanied by his | 
Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen and Sir George Grey, and attended by | 
Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon. The Queen drove out in the afternoon in | 
an open carriage, with the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred. 
The Prince of Wales rode out this afternoon, attended by Mr. Birch. The 


gen, Lady Augusta Bruce, the Baroness de Speth, and Sir George Couper. 





CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. W. Otter to the Pre- 
bendal stall of Somerly, in Chichester Cathedral. Rectories: The Rev. N. Rolfe 
to Morningthorpe, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Ley to Waldron, Sussex. Vicarages: The Rev. E. Gibson to Ashby 
Magna. Rev. R. Allnutt to South Damerham, Wilts. Rev. C. L. Royds to Al- 
denham, Herts. 

Vacanciges.—Barningham Town, Norfolk, diocese of Norwich; va- 
lue, £135; patron, J. T. Mott, Esq.; Rev. E. N. Rolfe, promoted. Croxton, 
Cambridgeshire, diocese of Ely ; value, £185, with residence ; patron, S. Newton, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Kidd, deceased. 

TESTIMONIALS.—The following clergymen have lately received 
testimonials :—The Rev. J. L. Walton a very massive silver salver, and a purse 
of 50 guineas, from the inhabitants of Selby. The Rev. J. A. Jeremie, D.D., 
from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as Classical Professor 
and Dean at the East India Civil College, Haileybury, a valuablé piece of plate. 
The Rev. H. J. Stevenson, of Grimley-with-Hallow, Worcestershire, a testimonial 
of esteem from the inhabitants of that parish. 

Tue University Commission.—E, Halford Vaughan, Esq., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and professor of Modern History, has been nominated 
one of her Majesty's Royal Commissioners to inquire into the state of that 
University. 

EccLestAsticAL ComMission.—The act of the late session relating 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners, under which the First and Second Church 
appointed, contains 29 sections. The salary of the First Church Commissioner 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, £1000. The First Church Commissioner and the 
commissioner appointed by the Archbishop are to be joint treasurers. The 
estates held in trust for the commissioners are to vest in the First Estates Com- 
missioner The church estates commissioners are to be *“* The Estates Com- 
mittee,” which committee is to manage all property of the commissioners. Two 


siastical commissioners. The episcopal fund of the commissioners is to be trans- 
ferred to the common fund. Fixed incomes may be secured to Archbishops and 
Bishops appointed after the Ist January, 1848. There are provisions in the act 
respecting the endowments of the Deans of Salisbury and Wells; the income to 
each is to be £1500a year. Deans appointed after the 10th of April last are not 
to hold any benefice not situated within a city or town. Benefices annexed to 
the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, Oxford, and Peterborough are to be severed 
a the sees. The proceedings of the commissioners are to be laid before Par- 
iament. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has admonished the Rev. M. R. Whish 
for having interrupted divine service in St. Peter’s Church, Bishopsworthy, by 
calling the Rev. H. Brancker, the perpetual curate, to come down from the 
pulpit. His Lordship has alsocondemned Mr. Whish in the costs. It appears 
that Mr. Wish, who is vicar of Bedminster, deemed that he had authority in 
the church of Bishopsworthy, though it has been taken out of his parish and con- 
stituted a:district church. 


NAPIERIANA.—The Englishman (Indian paper) of the 28th of June 
gives the following :—‘* We have read several very characteristic letters, which 
we regret that we are not permitted to publish; but one has just been handed 
to us for that purpose, and we accordingly subjoin it. The affair, as related to 
us, is as follows :—A Mr. Morgan, employed in a public office, in sending a small 
sum due to Mr. Rowe, addressed him as Sergeant Rowe. The sergeant’s better 
half was incensed at this, he being a tailor by trade, and employed in the cloth- 
ing department, and probably expected to be addressed esquire. She wrote an 
angry letter to the offender, who, considering the sergeant implicated, com- 
plained to the commanding officer of the station, and not obtaining the redress 
he expected, forwarded his complaint to the Commander-in-Chief, from 
whom he received the following reply, which we think would have 
been recognised without the signature :—: Camp, 18th April, 1850.—Sir,—I have 
received your complaint, and your very sensible remarks on Mrs. Sergeant Rowe’s 
letter. There is, as you say, nothing disgraceful in being a sergeant, any 
more than in being a tailor ;, which, by your letter, Sergeant Rowe appears to be. 
My opinion is that he who wears an uniform is of higher rank than he who 
makes it, and the sergeant is, in my mind, much the highest in rank of the 
two !—all soldiers are gentlemen, and tailors are only tailors! But it seems 
that Mrs. Rowe thinks otherwis”, and prefers being a tailor’s wife to being an 
officer's wife. Now, in my opinion, a lady has a right to hold her own opinion 
on these matters, and I am unable to give you any redress, because my commis- 
sion as Commander-in-Chief gives me no power to make ladies apologise for being 
saucy, which is an unfortunate habit that they fall into at times, and more 
especially those who are good-looking, which I suppose Mrs. Sergeant Rowe 
happens to be. As tothe sergeant having written the letter, that is neither 
here no: there. Some husbands cannot well help doing as they are ordered, 
and he may be innocent of malice. The only thing that I can do is to advise 
you to apply to your superior, the collector and magistrate of Farruckabad, who 
will represent the insult which has been put upon you by Mr. Sergeant Rowe 
(as you state), and, if possible, Major Tucker will endeavour to persuade the 
lady to apologise for calling you an ass. More than giving you this advice I 
cannot do. (Signed) C.J. Napier, Commander-in-Chief.” 


14th Dragoons, and every court-martial has been sure to bring out something 
as to the running away at Chillianwalla. This has gone so far as to attract the 
attention of Sir Charles Napier, who, after inquiries, had determined that a 
general court-martial on the commanding officer should bring the matter to a 
conclusion, when the intelligence reached us of the commanding officer (Lieut.- 
Colonel King) having shot himself.”— Morning Chronicle. 

PASSENGER TAX.—RaAmLway ComMpanirEs.—The amount of income- 
tax paid by railway companies for the year ended the 5th of April, 1849, is 
officially stated to have been as follows :— England and Wales, £168,886; Scotland, 
£16,035: total, £184,921. Amount of passenger-tax was—For England, 
£218,899 18s. 10d. ; for Scotland, £19,009 15s.: total, £237,909 13s. 10d. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, who is owner of very extensive posssesions 
in the neighbourhood of Hawick, has set apart a field of several acres near the 
town for allotments to the working classes. Whether or not this will answer 
the purpose intended, namely, to allure these persons from drinking and other 
low pursuits, remains to be seen ; but, certainly, the movement is in the right 
direction. 

The Times of Monday announces that Viscount Fielding, M.P., has 
deserted the ranks of the Established Church, and gone over to the Church of 
tome. During the last few weeks arumour to that effect was in circulation, 
but we believe it was generally discredited. However,on Friday evening week, 


mittees of the London Union on Church Matters and of the Metropolitan Church 





Union, with which bodies he was connected. 

The Rev, Eyre Stewart Bathurst, rector of Kibworth, Beauchamp, 
Leicestershire, and formerly fellow of Merton College, Oxford, has resigned his 
living, value £1500 per annnm, and was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church, on Thursday last, by the Very Rev. Dr. Newman, at the Oratory, iu 
Alcester-street, in Birmingham. 

The jury empanelled at Edinburgh to inguire into the cireum- 
stances connected with the loss of the Orton have found the captain guilty of 


| culpable neglect of duty, and the second mate of culpable and reckless neglect 


of duty. Thomas Henderson, the captain, has 
imprisonment; and John Williams, the second 
portation. George Langlands, the tirst mate of the vessel, was a subordinate 
officer, not on duty at the time of the wreck, and so escaped the consequences 
of the verdict which has been returned against his brother officers. 


been sentenced to 18 months’ 
inate, to seven ye ars’ trans- 


dinner party this evening included the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of Leinin- | 


Rey. J. W. Chaloner to Newton Kyme, Yorkshire. | 


Commissioners, Lord Chichester and the Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, have been | 


is not to exceed £1200 a year, and that of the commissioner to be appointed by | 


church estates commissioners are to be present at all meetings of the eccle- | 


Extract oF A LETTER FROM AN OFFICER OF RANK IN INDIA.— | 
“ Kussouli, July 5, 1850.—There have been some unpleasant matters here in the | 


the fact of the noble Lord’s secession was announced to the respective com- 


Tux Hor Dutry.—A meeting was held on Saturday last at Canter- 
bury, at which it was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously, that the 
representatives of East Kent be requested to oppose a substitution of an acreage 
duty in lieu of the present method of charging the duty. . 

Free Pusiuic Lisrary in LivErroout.—On Wednesday, the 
Town Council of Liverpool, by a majority of 36 to 11, resolved upon the esta- 
blishment of a free public library. ‘The proprietors of the Royal Institut:on in 
Colquitt-street, in that town, have agreed to hand over for the purpose, without 
any pecuniary consideration whatever, their library, museum, and gallery of 
arts, with the sole stipulation that these shall be kept in their usual state of 


| efficiency. 


CONSECRATION OF A NEW RomMAN CaTrHOLic CATHEDRAL.—On 
Wednesday morning the solemn dedication of the cathedral, which has been 
erected by the Roman Catholic body in the city of York, took place. Several 
dignitaries of that Church, and a large number of its influential members, as- 
sembled with a view to take part in the proceedings. Although the tickets of 
admission were soid at 5s. each, they were eagerly purchased, and more would 
have been disposed of had the sacred edifice been capable of affording sufficient 
| accommodation for all who applied. Shortly after ten o’clock, the Right Rev. 
Dr. John Briggs, Bishop of Trachis and Vicar-Apostolic of the district of York ; 

the Right Rev. Dr. James Gillis, Bishop-of Limyra and Coadjutor Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of Edinburgh; the Right Rev. Dr. William Ullathorne, Bishop of Heta- 
| lona and Vicar Apostolic of the central district; and the Right Rev. Dr. Morris, 
| Bishop of Troy ; entered the cathedral, followed by a large number of priests in 
| their sacerdotal robes, deacons, acolytes, and other officers of the cathedral. 
| High mass was performed by the Rev. Robert Tate, D.D.; after which the 
ceremony of dedication or consecration took place. The sermon was preached 
| by Dr. Gillis, Bishop of Limyra, who spoke in highly eulogistic terms of the 
| efforts made by the Roman Catholic clergy to make more generally known the 
| doctrines of their Church, as evidenced by the many remarkable conversions 
| which had of late taken place. The new cathedral, which is a handsome 
| structure, is dedicated to St. George. After the ceremony.a collation was pro- 
| vided at the Festival Concert-room—the Hon. Charles: Langdale presiding. <A 
| spacious church, dedicated to St. Marie, has been erected by the same body at 
| Sheffield, and is to be consecrated by Bishop Briggs on Wednesday next, the 11th 
| inst. 
| Herrmncs spy Ramway.—Not the least important part of the 
| goods traffic of the Caledonian Railway at this period of the year is the enor- 
| mous number of herrings which are now daily transmitted to the south. One 
| day last week, a train was despatched from the station in Lothian-road with no 
| less than 84 tons of this fish alone. The train, which was no ordinary sized one, 
| could not, according to the most moderate computations, have contained less 
| than half a million of this particular genus of the finny tribe. , 
| It has been suggested to replace the extensive powder magazine, at 

Liscard, near Liverpool, by the erection of tall towers along the shore, and store 

the powder in the upper stories, which, in the event of explosion, would cause 
| no injury below. 

ComBINATION OF CoscH AND Carn Prorrierors AT LivERPOOL.— 
All the hackney-coach proprietors closed their establishments on Monday in conse- 
quence of a dispute with the Town Council relative to fares, which they allege 
| are fixed by the Council at too low a rate to be remunerative. Great incon- 

venicnce is, consequently, felt. A full-dress concert was intended to be given 

on Tuesday at the Philharmonic Hall, but, in consequence of the “ strike,” the 

committee were obliged to issue a notice that ladies were not expected to appear 
| in full dress. 
Tur Cuartist Cotony Ar Syic’s Exnp.—Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
| has commenced legal proceedings for the purpose of recovering rents from 
| the 152 allottees at Snig’s End. On Wednesday week, bailiffs proceeded 
| from Gloucester to serve fifty-two writs. The colonists, who had got in- 
| telligence of the coming storm, held a meeting on the preceding evening, and 
| concerted their arrangements. On the appearance of the bailiffs, they inti- 
| mated that they would ‘‘ manure the land with their blood before it should be 
taken from them.” The bailiffs, we understand, did not make a levy, being 
convinced by the statements of the colonists that it would be illegal and imprac- 
ticable: illegal, because the colonists are not tenants ; and impracticable because 
a most determined resistance would have been offered to them. The bailiffs, 
therefore, retired, and the colonists are now awaiting with some anxicty the next 
step of Mr. O'Connor towards his “ children.” 

SALE oF CHARTIST ALLOTMENTS IN OXxFoRDSHIRE.—On Satur- 
day last, the allotments at Minster Lovell (one of Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s land 
schemes) were brought to the hammer, at Oxford, by order of the mortgagees, 
who have a claim of £5000 upon the whole of the estate, which, as described in 
the catalogue, comprises 297 acres of superior land (the superiority of the land 
may be inferred from the fact, that seven acres and a half, with a good shed 
upon it, realised £190 only), and 82 excellent cottages of three, four, and more 
rooms each. The auction was attended by a large number of occupiers and 
{ others, who were attracted to the room, no doubt expecting to see some fun, in 
consequence of the following having been circulated previous to the sale, more 
than for the purpose of purchasing :—‘* Minster Lovell Estate.—Notice is hereby 
given, that any persons purchasing any portion of the above-named property, 
which is advertiscd for sale at the Star Hotel, Oxford, on the 3lst August, 1850, 
will thereby involve themselves in a suit in Chancery.” One of the occupants, 
in addressing the auctioneer, said it was the intention of all of them to keep pos- 
session, or throw it into Chancery. This threat of not giving up peaceable pos- 
session by the present tenants (who considered the allotments theirs) seemed to 
havethe effect of restraining persons from becoming purchasers, for out of the 85 
lots only six were really sold; several were bought in, and for the greater ma- 
jority of the lots there were no bidders. One lot, consisting of a cottage and 
four acres of land, with a rent-charge of £1 8s., and a land-tax of 4s., realised 
£250. Another, with two acres and proportionate outgoings, was knocked down 
for £125. The cottages cost building £150 each. A solicitor attended on the 
part of Mr. F. O'Connor. 

ACCIDENT ON THE SouTH-WESTERN Rariway.—An accident of 
a singular character occurred on the London and South-Western Railway on 
Tuesday night. The 7 p.m. down train left the Waterloo-road station at the 
usual hour for Guildford, and proceeded onwards without meeting with any in- 
terruption until it had arrived about midway between Esher and Weybridge. 
Shortly after passing, however, the first-named station, the engine-driver espied 
on the line some moving objects. He therefore shut off the steam, and signalled 
to the guards to apply the breaks; but before they had sufficient time to do so, 
the engine came in contact with the obstruction in front, which was dashed to 
pieces. The driver proceeded on his journey, leaving word, as he went by the 
different stations, for inquiries to be made as to the extent of mischief done. On 
Wednesday morning, it was clearly ascertained that from 20 to 25 sheep had 
| been literally cut to pieces, and their mangled remains were found scattered in 

sundry directions on the line. The saine were picked up by the driver of the 
| goods train, and conveyed to the nearest station. The animals, it seems, had 
| obtained an entrance upon the line, owing to some defect in the palings which 

surrounded the meadow where they were at pasture. 
| Reis ™ J . - > ‘ av ni ri 
| Frre «1x HuntincponsuirE.—On Monday night, the village of 
| Harboys, St. Ives, was thrown into the greatest confusion by the sudden out- 
| break of a fire, which involved in flames and reduced to ashes a large farmhouse, 
| with all its stock of hay and straw, and twenty-one cottages, the inhabitants of 
| which are now sheltered in the church, which was instantly opened for their re- 
ception. It originated in some children playing with lucifer matches near 
some hay and straw, which ignited, and so quickly spread its flames, that 
} although the Ramsgate and the St. Ives engines were instantly on the spot and 
| in full play, they could not check their fury before the above-named destruc- 
| tion took place. A collection is being made on behalf of the poor houseless 
| villagers of Harboys. 
| ExtrenstvE Forcrery.—Information has been communicated to the 
authorities in Glasgow of an extensive forgery committed on the firm of 
| Abraham Crocker and Co., tea and sugar merchants, London, by Mr. Cal- 

Jum, commission merchant, Paisley-road, Glasgow. The accused party has 

disappeared. He was last seen in London on the 17th of August, and, as far 

as can be conjectured, it is not unlikely that he has gone across the Atlantic, 
by the steamer which left Liverpool about that time. It is supposed that he 
has with him not less than £1000, forgeries of bills of exchange in the name 
of the firm on two of their customers to the amount of £875 having already 
been discovered, besides other sums in which he was behind with the firm. 

Destructive Firre.—aA fire broke out between eight and nine 
o'clock, on Sunday evening last, on the premises of Mr. W. Ledger, Ford Farm, 
Wrotham, Kent, the property of Sir W. Geary, Bart., which proved greatly 
destructive. The fire was first seen by Mra. Ledger, from the dwelling-house, in 
an oat-stack, at the corner of the stack-yard, which, with the lodges, torms a 
complete square close to the high-road. Almost in an instant the flames com 
municated with the other stacks and buildings, and ran completely round the 
premises. An express was immediately sent for the engines. The loss of property 
is Jamentably gerc wluding fourteen stacks, of which all but two, we believe, 
were corm; a granary, two stables, and a lodge, and about seventy quorters of 
cleaned corn. Nothing is known as to the cause of the tire, but it is too much 
to be feared that it may have been caused by some of the many strangers now 
loitering ubout the country, who mostly have pipes in their moutin, and seem 
utterly reckless as to the effect of the sparks or ashes which drop trom them. 
The property was insured in the Kent Fire Office. The loss is estimated at about 
£15 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 
(Continued from page 202.) 


Castleton of Braemar.—The party arrived here about six o’clock, and stopped 
at Mr. Clark’s to change horses. A large body of Mr. Farquharson’s men, in 
the Highland costume, were likewise here, under charge of Master Farquharson. 
Lady Agnes Dutf was also present to welcome them, and with whom her Ma- 
jesty cordially shook hands. FI) were waving from the castle and a number 
of other places in the neighbourhood, and added considere ly to the. picturesque 
appearance of this beautiful placéy, So sgon~as the horses were changed they 
started for Balmoral, where they arrived aboutseven o’clock, being about ten hours 
from the time they left Edinburgh, the whole distance being 150 miles, whereof 100 
miles was per railway, and the rest by post-horses. It required sixteen pair of post- 








THE ROYAL PROCESSION TO HOLYROOD. 


horses for each stage. Mr. Ross, of the Defiance Hotel, Cupar-Angus, supplied 
the horses thence to Spittal and Glenshee; Mr. Grant, thence to Castleton; and 
Mr. Clark, thence to Balmoral. We are happy to say, not the slightest accident 
occurred the whole way, althoughin some places the road is very steep, and the 
two luggage carriages weighed about six tons each, which is rather heavy for 
hilly roads. 

Her Majesty, as ‘usual, has been very fortunate for weather, as it has been 
very fine since her arrival at Balmoral. 


ON HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO HOLYROOD PALACE. 


Bip vanish’d years their phantom flight reverse, 
And moaning winds their demon tales rehearse, 
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Bring from oblivious shades, in grim array, 
The bleeding victim in the fiercest fray ; 
Again arouse the echoes from their lair, 

The midnight shriek of murder and despair ; 


_ ‘That Peace may hear, and Truth secure behold 


What nobler deeds triumphant times unfold ; 

That War's despoiling hand profanes no more 

The palace hall, the tombs and temples hoar; 

That o’er these towers, with ruin traced between, 

May float the lull éf-Jove andrest serene; 

That soft ’s the sleep that clouds the crown-capp’d throne 
Of her whose dreams can shape few splendours past herown. 


W. T. Youna. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE, ALBERT LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, AT EDINBURGH. 


[Seer 7, |850. 
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TEMPORARY STATION AT DOVER.—STEAMERS PREPARING TO START, 


SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH BETWEEN graphic despatch, clearly printed in Roman type, from Dover, and received at at page 186 of our last Number. Mr. Joh W. Brett was present at the Dover 
ee . the temporary station at Cape Grinez, near Calais, on the evening of Wednes- Station, watching the progressive success of the operations until the final signal 
DOVER AND CALAIS. day week, at nine o’clock. We now givea very interesting series of Engravings of its entire completion was made in a clearly-printed message at Cape 

In our Journal of last week we described the accomplishment of the first tele- illustrative of this great scientific triumph, the details of which will be found Grinez. 


a 


“THE GOLIAH” STEAMER “ PAYING OUT” THE ELECTRIC WIRE, 


THE ILLUSTRATION’S. steamers preparing to start. In the second Engraving is seen the Goliah,ac- third scene is a view of Cape Grinez, and the taking of the wire up the rock. 
The first Engraving shows the Temporary Station at Dover, with the two companied by H. M. packet Widgeon, “paying out” the electric wire. The Next is the Communicator, or Dial Plate; and, lastly, is the Apparatus by 


THE ELECTRIC WIRE AT CAPE GRINEZ, 





206 


which the Message is printed and delivered from the communicator on the 
Opposite coast; with a cross section of the wire, insulated with gutta percha, 
Bath of the actual size. 

The only conjecturéd difficulty on the route was at a point in mid-channel, 
called the Ridge, between which and another inequality called the Varne, 
both well known and dreaded by navigators, there is a deep submarine valley, 
surrounded by shifting sands, the one being seventeen miles and the other 
twelve miles in length. Here ships encounter danger, lose their anchors, and 
drift; and trolling nets of fishermen are frequently lost. The submarine tele- 
graph line was, however, successfully submerged. On nearing Cape Grinez 
the soundings become very rugged, and the coast dangerous; but by 
steady and cautious manipulation, the Goliah delivered her cargo of wire to be 
safely connected with the end of the tubing which had been laid at Cape 
Grinez, and run up the cliff to a temporary station at its summit. This 
was completed the same evening, and every accommodation was afforded by the 
officials at the lighthouse, in the use of lanterns and lamps, so that at nine o’clock 
the same evening (the 28th of August) a message was printed, in legible Roman 
letters, upon a long strip of paper, by Mr. Jacob Brett's printing telegraph, in 
the station on the French coast, in the sight of a numerous audience of the 
French officials and others, amidst tremendous cheers of all present at the suc- 
cess ; and three times three resounded on all sides for the Queen of Great Britain, 
and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and the French nation. The line is in rapid 
course of completion by land from Grinez to Calais. 








COMMUNICATOR OR DIAL PLATE, 

The originating of telegraphic communication between London and Paris, and 
the Enropean continent, is due to the enterprise of an Anglo-French Company, 
en commandité, first established in Paris by Mr. Jacob Brett, who ob- 
tained a decree from the French Government under Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which, together with authorizations from the various depart- 
ments of the English Government, confers on Mr. Brett, for a period of ten years, 
the exclusive right of telegraphic communication between Dover and Calais. 
When the gigantic nature of the undertaking is considered, it cannot create 
much surprise that, at the time Messrs. Brett first proposed by letter to Sir 
Robert P¢el to carry out this and similar projects, by submarine and_ subter- 
ranean telegraphs, great doubts existed in the minds of most of our leading men 
of the possibility of its accomplishment. The great problem is, however, now 
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PRINTING APPARATUS, 
In a letter from Dover, dated Wednesday the 4th inst., it is stated that the wire 


so successfully submerged last week has been cut asunder among the rocks at | 


Cape Grinez, where the physical configuration of the French coast has been 
found unfavourable for it as a place of holdfast or fixture. 
between coast and coast has consequently been suspended for the present. The 
precise point where the breakage took place is 200 yards out at sea, and just 
where the twenty miles of electric line that had been streamed out from Dover 
joins on 
against the beach, 
the front of the 
leaden conductor, 
sist the oscillation 


and which serves the purpose of conveying it 
cliff to the telegraph station on the top. 

it would appear, was of too soft a texture to 
of the sea, and thereby became detached from 


up 
This 
re- 
the 


coil of gutta percha wire that was thought to have been safely encased in it. | 
The occurrence was, of course, quickly detected by the sudden cessation of the | 


series of communications that have been sustained since the first sinking of the 
electric cable between here and Cape Grinez, though at first it was a perplexing 
point to discover at what precise spot the wire was broken or at fault. This, 
however, was done by hauling up the line at intervals, which disclosed the grati- 
fying fact that since its first sinking it had remain in situ at the bottom of 
the sea, in consequence of the leaden weights or clamps that were strung to 
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INSULATED ELECTRIC WIRE. 


it at every 16th of a mile. The operation was accomplished by Messrs. Brett, 
Reid, Wollaston, and Edwards, who attende| to the management of the tele- 
graph without intermission, and who are now, with their staff, removing the 
wire to a point nearer Calais, where, from soundings, it has been ascer- 
tained that there are no rocks, and where the contour of the coast 
is favourable. It is thought that for the present leaden tube a tube 
of iron must be substituted, the present apparatus being considered 
too fragile to be permanently answerable. The experiment, as far as it has 
gone, proves the possibility of the gutta percha wire resisting the action of the 
salt water, of the fact of its being a perfect waterproof insulator, and that the 
weights on the wire are sufficient to prevent its being drifted away by the 
currents, and of sinking it in the sands. It is not intended to 
make use of the wire for commercial and newspaper purposes until 
the connexion of it with the telegraphs of the South-Eastern and that 
now completed on the other side from Calais to Paris is effected. Should 
the one wire answer, itis intended eventually to run out 20 or 30 more, so as 
to have a constant reserve in the event of accident in readiness. This huge re- 
ticulation of electric line will represent 400 miles of telegraph submerged in 
the sea; and, as each will be a considerable distance apart, a total water width 
of six or eight miles in extent. 

On ‘Thursday afternoon, | the Duke of Wellington visited the Tele- 
graph. ‘The wires are carried in temporarily at the terminus of the South-Eastern 
Railway. lo the absence of Mr. Reid, the te 
Jaying the wires across the Channel, his foreman showed the noble Duke the work- 
ing of theinstruments, and explained to him how the wires were insulated, and the 
plan adopted for laying them across. At the Duke's request, he also furnished 


is Grace 


| the structure mentioned, with the interrogatory of ‘ Do you see anything queer 
, about the Barrels?’ 


| now within rifle-shot of the animal, and, although some on board exhibited par- 
donable nervousness at the suggestion, it was resolved to fire a ball at the under 
| portion of the body whenever the creature’s unwieldy evolutions would expose 


| at least thirty fathoms—and, culminating with the most rapid motion, dived or 


All communication | 


| I pledge myself none will more strictly adhere to the real facts.—I am, Sir, your 


to a leaden tube, designed to protect it from the surge beating | 





raph envineer, who superintended | 


| hostile intentions. 
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him with a specimen of the insulated wire. His Grace seemed highly pleased, 
and would, no doubt, appreciate this wonderful agency that could communicate 
in a second of time between this country and the Continent. On Tuesday, the 
Duke again visited the Telegraph, with a party of ladies; but there was no per- 
son in attendance who could explain the operations. 


IRELAND. 

Concm1ation Hatt.—Mr, John O'Connell on Monday announced 
the approach of another death amongst the nine lives of Conciliation Hall. He 
said that they could not continue in possession of the hall unless the people, that 
is, the Repealers, supplied the means of paying £60 a year rent and £30 a year 
taxes ; and it would be necessary for some person to become personally liable 
for the payment of these sums. He could not himself, in justice to his family, | 
take this responsibility upon him; and, unless in the course of four weeks the 
country should give him some assurance of support so as to secure the payment 
of the rent and taxes, they could not continue in the building where they then 
held their meeting. He also made the further melancholy announcement that | 
the rent for the week was only £8 9s. 

AUSTRIAN SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE IrIsH Poor.—The Evening Post 
contains the f llowing :—** The Austrian Government having placed £3200 at 
the disposal of the Synod for the relief of the distressed poor of Ireland, the allo- 
cation of that sum was made—£1200 for the relief of the province of Munster, 
£1200 for a similar purpose in Connaught, and £800, we believe, equally be- 
tween Leinster and Ulster.” 

The Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland entertained Sir B, Brodie 
at dinner, in Dublin, on Friday ; and in the course of the proceedings Sir Philip 
Crampton presented the distinguished guest with a complete set of the instru- 
ments used in the treatment of aneurism by compression. 

ELecTRIC TELEGRAPH COMMUNICATION To IRELAND..—The Free- 
man’s Journal points out a result of the recent successful extension of the sub- 
marine telegraph, which appears almost inevitable, namely, the necessity which 
must soon be created of carrying on the intelligence communication with 
America throngh Ireland. If,as the Freeman argues, the thirty miles strait 
between Dover and the French coast has been spanned by tle telegraphic wire, 
there is no reason whatever why the sixty miles strait between Holyhead and 
Kingston should not be similarly spanned; and as the wires could, of course, 
be conveyed to the point of Ireland which would offer most advantage for the 
purpose, it necessarily follows that the line of intelligence could thus be short- 
ened to some considerable extent, and consequently that a transatlantic steamer 
touching at such a telegraphic terminus in Ireland, would have an advantage 
over one passing uninterruptedly between America and Liverpool. There are, 
it is suggested by the Freeman, two ways of meeting this necessity: either 
to start the mail steamers direct from some Irish western port, say Galway ; or, 
if they must still sail from Liverpool, at least that they should make Ireland 
a touching point both going and returning, and in this latter case, Cork, or 
some south-western Irish port, would, most probably, be the point selected. 

InpIAN Corn.—Notwithstanding that no sales of Indian corn of 
importance take place at present, owing to the prolific and superior crop of 
potatoes, which are consumed by the labouring classes for the first time since 
the famine, cargoes of maize continue to arrive in Queenstown, Cork, On 
Tuesday week six vessels with maize, and three with wheat, arrived. 

Tue Crops.—The harvest crops continue to be spoken of in all 
quarters as in the most favourable condition, and the reaping process is actively 
carried on in most of the midland and several other counties. 

EJECTMENTS.—The Tuam Herald supplies the following :—“ A few 
days since, the inhabitants of the village of Carras, county Mayo, numbering, 
we understand, upwards of thirty families, were dispossessed, and their houses 
razed to the ground. The property is that of the Nolans, minors; and we 
believe the proceedings were instituted by order of the Court of Chancery. 

Excursions.—The excursion trains have filled Killarney with 
visitors from England and other distant places. There never was a season when 
these beautiful lakes and surrounding scenery were so thronged with admiring 
strangers. On Thursday night week the proprietor of one hotel alone was 
compelled to fit up thirty-six beds for temporary accommodation besides his 
ordinary supply; and on all the other hotels there was a similar pressure. 

EmiGratTion.—The Waterford Mail gives the following account of 
the progress of emigration from that port :— ‘* Yesterday we witnessed the self- 
expatriation of some hundreds of the most respectable-looking class of farmers 
and their families, by the Liverpool steamers, that we have seen during the pre- 
sent year. We prognosticated in a former number, that, as the harvest ad- 
vances, the tide of emigration will continue to increase ; and the prediction was 
fully realised yesterday and yesterday se’nnight.” 

» Sea-SeERPENT AGAIN!—The Cork Constitution publishes the 
following circumstantial letter :—‘* Courtmasherry, Aug. 29. Sir,—The follow- 
ing particulars, the accuracy of which need not be questioned, will, I doubt not, 
interest may of your readers :—The different fishing establishments on the shore 
of this extensive bay, extending from the Old Head of Kinsale to the Seven 
Heads, have been within the last few days abundantly supplied with fish of 
every description, and the greatest activity prevails to profit by the bounty 
which has been thus sent to us literally in shoals. It has been noticed, too, 
that some description of fish, haak, for instance, have been captured further 
within the limits of the inner harbour than was ever known before. In fact, as 
I heard it observed, the fish were literally leaping ashore. These novel appear- 
ances, however, it was my lot to see fully accounted for yesterday. At about 
one o’clock A.M., when sailing in my yacht, with a slight breeze off shore, about 
two miles to the south of the beacon erected on the Barrel Rocks, one of the 
party of four gentlemen on board (Mr. B., of Bandon) drew attention towards 


In an instant the attention of all on board was rivetted on 
an object which at first struck me as like the upheaved thick end of a large 
mast, but which, as it was siade out plainer, proved to be the head of 
some huge fish or monster. On bearing down towards the object, we 
could distinctly see, with the naked eye, what I can best describe 
as an enormous serpent without mane, or fur, or any like appendage. 
The portion of the body above water, and which appeared to be rubbing or 
scratching itself against the beacon, was fully 30 feet long, and in diameter I 
should say about afathom. With the aid of a glass it was observed that the 
eyes were of immense size, about nine inches across the ball, and the upper part 
of the back appeared covered with a furrowed shell-like substance. We were 


its vulnerable part. The instant the piece was discharged the monster rose, as 
if impelled by a painful impulse, to a height which may appear incredible—say 


dashed itself under water with a splash that almost stopped our breaths with 
amazement. In afew moments all disturbance of the water subsided, and the 
strange visitor evidently pursued its course to seaward. On coming up to the 
beacon, we were gratified to find adhering to the supports numerous connected 
scaly masses, such as one would think would be rubbed from a creature ‘ coat- 
ing,’ or changing its old skin fora new one. These interesting objects can be 
seen at the Horse Kock Coast Guard station, and will repay a visit. These par- 
ticulars I have narrated in the clearest manner I am able: andif others, in other 
boats, who had not so good an opportunity of seeing the entire appearance of the 
an mal as those in my boat had, should send you a more readable account of it, 


very obedient servant, Roger W. TRAVERS.” 


Sixty thousand people want every week the art of the ILLustRATED 
Lonpon News, and would feel a blank in their lives if they were deprived of it ; 
and it is curious to remark how progressively the art in that periodical has im- 
proved since its commencement. The art of that paper is decidedly useful art, 
mixed up with the events and sympathies of the day ; and to this cause—a very 
natural and wholesome one—-we may attribute its surpassing success, whilst 
other illustrated, and even cheaper, periodicals, which treated of subjects more 
foreign and unnecessary to every-day life, have become extinct. The Intus- 
TRATED LONDON News is itself a great fact, full of hope for the progress of de- 
sign.—Journal of Design. 

INDIAN OvurRaGEs IN TrExAs.—The Indians in the west of the 
state seemed resolved to cut out work for the Texans, as will be shown by the 
following gleanings from various journals. The Western Texan, of the 18th 
July, says :—Last evening several persons arrived in town, bringing an Indian 
hea !-dress, shield, and quiver of arrows. ‘They stated that, yesterday morning, 
a party of Indians attacked the rancho of Mr. Fiores, on the San Antonio river, 
about twenty miles below this plac», and drove off most of his horses. He im- 
mediately collected a company of men and started in pursuit. On overtaking 
the Indians they forsook their stolen horses and fied, but were so closely pur- 
sued that they left their own horses, which were captured, and many of their 
dresses, among which were those brought in. Mr. Flores regained all his 
horses. We have not been uble to learn the number of the Indians, but under- 
stand that the whole country between the San Antonio river and the Cibolo is 
infested with them. We have learned with regret, says the Houston Teleyraph 
of the Ist instant, from a gentleman who has just arrived from Bexar, that the 
whole country between the San Antonio and Cibolo is infested with hostile 
Indians. ‘They are dispersed in numerous small bands, in all directions, from 
the head of the Cibolo to the vicinity of Goliad, and fears are entertained that 
several settlers have been massacred. These Indians pass by the military sta- 
tions as if the soldiers were so many cattle. They have stolen horses and mur- 
dered citizens, almost in sight of the head-quarters of the commanding general. 
This new incursion, just after an official notice had been promulgated that an 
efficient force would be sent out to chastise them, has tended to destroy all con- 
fidence in the general government. All the papers in Western Texas are filled 
with accounts of Indian atrocities. And while these go unpunished, the people 
meet in masses and threaten to take possession of New Mexico. We advise our 
newly acquired sister to try her hand at whipping the Indians first, and after 
she is through with that, then she will be better prepared for her second expe- 
dition to Santa Fé. The Victoria Advocate learns that several murders and rob- 
heries have recently been committed by the Indians west of the Nueces, and in 
the neighbourhood of San Patricio and Black Point. There are said to be a 
larse number of Indians now in the section of country above referred to. A 
ruwour has reached Victoria that Mr. Charles Harrison and a Mexican named 
Castro have been recently mmirdered by the Indians, a short distance west of 
the Nueces. The Western Star vives a rumour prevalent in the Red River 
counties, that there are about 6000 Indians gathered on that frontier, with 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
Entomo.ocicaL Society.—The usual monthly meeting of this 


| society was held last Monday evening; J. F. Stephens, Esq., vice-president, in 


the chair. Mr. Shepherd exhibited specimens of Rhodaria sanguinalis, taken at 
New Brighton, by Mr. Gregson ; also, some black varieties of Llachista Linncella. 


| Mr. S. Stephens exhibited a pair of the very rare Papilio, Ornithoptera Priamus, 
r ’ i i 


from Richmond River, New Holland. Mr. Douglas exhibited specimens of 
Odontia dentalis, found on Hchium vulgare, at Folkestone ; and several other rare 
Lepidoptera. Mr. White read a note on a specimen of Monohammus sutor which 
had bored through a leaden pipe that happened to oppose its exit from the wood 
in which it had passed its larva and pupa states; he also exhibited a small, but 
most interesting collection of Indian insects received from Mrs. Hamilton. 

Lonpon Hospitaut.—A meeting of the governors of this hospital 
was held on Wednesday, to receive the report of the committee of management, 
and to elect his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge president, in the room 
of his late father. The report stated that during the past quarter legacies to the 
amount of £3250 had been bequeathed ; £2000 Consols from Mr. Jonas Davis, 
and £1125 from Mr. Robert Nicholson, and £100 cash from Mr. J. H. Peacock. 
Since June last 973 in-patients had been discharged, of whom 465 were cured, 
442 relieved, and 66 had died; 298 patients now remained in the hospital. 
During the quarter there had been:1872 out-patients. The numberof accidents 
had also materially increased. In 1842 there were 5503 accidents of all ‘denomi- 
nations. In 1843 there were 5666; in 1844, 6012; in 1845, 6555; °in 1846, 7019; 
in 1847, 8277; in 1848, 9016; in 1849, 9011; giving a total of 57,149 received 
merely for accidents during the eight years. In 1835 there were 2735 in-pa- 
tients, of whom 277 died, being ten per cent. In 1836 there were 2813, of whom 
309 died, being 104 per cent. In 1837 there were 2916, of whom 418 died, being 
14 percent. In 1838 there were 2961, of whom 376 died, being 12} per cent. 
In 1839 there were 3247, of whom 305 died, or 9§ per cent.; this sudden de- 
crease having probably arisen from the completion of a more effective drainage 
in the hospital during that year. The income of the hospital up to January 
last amounted to £15,235, of which sum the expenditure was something short ; 
and the estate of the hospital, including the recent legacies, amounted to 
£190,598, which sum was invested in various modes, and yielded an income of 
more than £7000. The calls, however, on the hospital, were much on the in- 
crease. The report was adopted, and it having been intimated that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge had consented to become the president of the 
institution, he was nnanimously elected, and the proceedings terminated. 

Tur Royau Free Hosprrat.—On Wednesday evening, a meeting 
of the governors of the above hospital was held in the Court-room of the insti- 
tution, in Gray’s Inn-road, for general business; the Rev. Dr. Rice in the chair. 
During the past year there had been 851 patients admitted into the wards, and 
27,339 out-patients had received advice and medicine; being together 28,190 
totally destitute poor relieved, and a grand total since its foundation of 310,547. 

PuILANnTuRopic Society.—The quarterly meeting of this society 
was held at the London Tavern on Thursday ; Mr. Ralph Ricardo in the chair. 
The report presented to the meeting stated, that during the past three months 
two legacies, of £500 each, had been left to the charity by Miss A. M. Clarke 
and Mr. W. Blomfield. There were now about 100 boys in the Farm School at 
Redhill, who had successfully secured a very abundant harvest. The report was 
adopted; a resolution carried authorizing the committee of management to 
complete the purchase of the farm ; and Messrs. T. Alcock, M.P.,and J. W. Fresh- 
field, High-Sheriff of Surrey, added to the committee. 


WESTBOURNE ScuHoots.—On Saturday morning last the first 
stone of the Westbourne Schools, Westbourne Park, Paddington, was laid by 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, in the presence of several of the subscribers and 
those interested in the undertaking. Numbers of the children who are here- 
after to benefit by the instruction given in the schools were present, and 
were addressed in a most appropriate manner by the Rev. Capel Molyneux, 
minister of the Lock Hospital, in connexion with which the schools are 
founded, the members of the congregation being the principal subscribers. 
Upwards of half an acre of land has been purchased for the site, at an expense 
of nearly £700, and is the joint gift of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird and the 

tev. Edmund-Hollond, the former gentleman being also a large subscriber to 

the building fund. Mr. F. W. Porter, of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, is the 
architect to the building, which will be of fire-proof construction, The style is 
Domestic Tudor, and will cost, including the fittings and enclosure of the site, 
about £2500 ; the contract being taken by Messrs. Winsland and Holland. As 
yet the subscriptions fall far short of this sum, but we hope that soon they will 
amount to what is required to complete so desirable an undertaking, and one so 
necessary in a neighbourhood where several hundreds of children are now rising 
into youth without education of any sort. 

Cuancery REForM.—On Tuesday evening Mr. Wm. Carpenter de- 
livered a public lecture upon the delays and abuses in the Court of Chancery, 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton-buildings. The lecture was numer- 
ously attended. The heads touched upon were the unreasonable protraction 
of suits, and the difficulty of eventually obtaining a final and complete decision 
—the enormous expenses attendant upon suits, and which many poor persons 
being unable to bear, forfeited their claims to that to which they were probably 
justly entitled—the great cost of the Court itself, and the high salaries paid to 
its officers for comparatively trifling services. Mr. Carpenter illustrated 
these points by many cases in which much suffering and loss were entailed upon 
individuals and families even after the original promoter of the suits had ceased 
to exist. 

Tue TransFeER-Books AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—The trans- 
fer-books for the undermentioned annuities, due the 10th of October next, will 
be closed and opened as follows:—Bank Stock, from Friday the 13th inst. to 
Friday the 18th of October ; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. Annuities, ditto to 
ditto; Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities, from Thursday the 12th inst. to 
Friday the 18th of October; Long Annuities, from ditto to ditto; Annuities for 
Terms of Years, from ditto to ditto. 

City ImprRovEMENTs.—The removal of the houses in Cannon-street, 
to make room for the new thoroughfare from Blackfriars to London-bridge, is 
rapidly progressing. The destruction of the buildings between Budge-row and 
Cloak-lane have been completed, and the churchyard enclosed. Operations have 
been commenced from the corner of Cannon-street, and in the course of a few 
days nearly twenty houses will be entirelyremoved. Two new and handsome 
houses have been already erected along the line of the new street. A good deal 
of inconvenience is at present caused to passengers by the dust and the partial 
destruction of the road, but this will be more than compensated for by the 
improved state of the localities. It will not be long before the removal of the 
buildings will be complete, and operations for the roadway will be at once com- 
menced. 

MErrRopPOLITAN SEWERS.—An official return, published pursuant 
to an order of the House of Commons, of the flushing work done in the Surrey 
and Kent divisions of the metropolitan sewers, gives the following results :—The 
total number of yards lineal of sewers flushed out during thirty-one weeks end- 
ing 3lst July, was 377,574; the amount paid, £2230 2s. 4d.; cost per mile, 
£10 7s. 10d. 

Foreten Fruirs.—The supplies of fruits of every description now 
in season, at present taking place from the continental states of Europe, and 
more especially from Belgium, France, and Holland, are enormous, and form 
an important addition to the home supplies to the metropolitan markets. The 
supplies of fruits from Belgium, &c., within these few days, have been larger 
than on any former occasions, in many cases exceeding 5000 packages of all kinds 
of fruits. 

ProposaAL TO CONVERT THE THAMES TUNNEL INTO A SEWER 
FOR DRAINING THE MIDDLESEX SIDE OF THE METROPOLIS.—A proposal has 
been forwarded to Lord Ebrington, as chairman of the Metropolitan Sewers 
Commission, by Mr. James Graham Harding, a gentleman of independent pro- 
perty, although a practical man, residing in Albany-street, Regent’s Park, for 
the conversion of the Thames Tunnel into a means of draining the whole of the 
Middlesex side of the metropolis, and carrying the sewage into the main sewer 
of the Ravensbourne, on the Surrey side, as proposed by the engineer of the 
Sewers Commission for the drainage of the whole south side of the river. Mr. 
Harding’s proposal is as follows :—Let a sewer be formed along the side of the 
river so as to receive all the present sewers and drains into it which are above 
and below the Thames Tunnel; next, make two sewers along the bottom of the 
Thames Tunnel to the Surrey side, emptying themselves into the intended main 
sewer proposed to be made, according to the plan of Mr. Frank Forster. By 
adopting this plan, it would be making a valuable use of part of the Thames 
Tunnel, and a ready way to get rid of the vast amount of filth which at present 
pollutes the river Thames, to the great injury of the health of the inhabitants of 
London. 

Nova Motive.—At the Polytechnic Institution is a new mode of 
propulsion now being demonstrated, which, under this title, consists of a series 
of carriages travelling along with their own motor, in the form of a tube, which 
is flexible and air-tight. This tube has a series of side valves, entirely under 
the care of a guard, who, by levers, has perfect control over his train. The ap- 
plication is very ingenious, and is the invention of a mechanic. Along the 
whole line of railway is laid a pipe of any given diameter, in connexion with 
which a series of pistons are fixed between the rails intended to receive the 
tube above-mentioned in its passage. In these pistons are atmospheric valves 
opening into the fixed pipe, which is always kept exhausted, so that, when the 
train passes over the pistons, the side valves in the tube are opened by means 
of inclined planes communicating with other levers, which levers are raised up 
on the train passing. The atmosphere existing in the tube consequently rushes 
from the tube to supply the vacuum, and the train is impelled by external at- 
mospheric pressure. The inventor, Mr. Weston, with several other practical 
mechanics, formed into a society, called the Inventors’ Protection Society, has 
executed the illustration of a system by which the inventor states great saving 
may be accomplished. 

Farau AccipDENT ON THE RrvEr.—On Tuesday afternoon, about 
four o’clock, as the Jessie Blossom brig, Harker, master, was coming up the Pool 
under sail, a boat containing four persons shot out from behind a tier of ships. 
The boat was struck amidships, and the entire party thrown into the water ; one 
clung to the fore-chains and was got out ; another was saved by the crew of the 
brig ; but the two others, John Bailey and Alfred Webber, unhappily sank and 
were drowned. 

RosBpery AT THE MANston-House.—On Tuesday some expert 
thief effected an entrance into the City Marshal's Chamber, at the Mansion 
House, and, amongst other property, stole the Marshal's holster pistols. Not- 
withstanding the number of police in attendance, the thief got clear off with his 
booty. 
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THE 
Central Committee Office, No. 454, West Strand, 2nd Sept., 1850. 
Srr,—Although the 31st of August was fixed to close the subscription to the 
Working Man’s Memorial to the lste Sir Robert Peel, the committee find it neces- 
sary to extend the period to the 17th instant, by which day it is hoped that all 
those who have undertaken to obtain contributions will finally close their lists, 
giving to the working classes, in the meantime, the fullest opportunity of con- 
tributing each his mite, in token of gratitude to the statesman who, at the 
sacrifice of political power, of personal friendships, and Government patronage, 
devoted himself successfully to the accomplishment of measures directed solely 
to the welfare of the industrious members of the community. 
The amount of subscriptions may be sent either to the Bank of England or to 
this office. 
An earnest effort should be made between this time and the day named for 
the cessation of the subscription. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOsEPH HuME. 
To the Editor of the InLustraTtEp Lonpon News, Strand. 


Tue Civic Cuair.—In consequence of Michaelmas-Day falling 
this year upon Sunday, the election of chief magistrate of the City of London 
will take place on Saturday, the 28th inst. The sheriffs elect, Aldermen Carden 
and G. E. Hodgkinson, Esqrs., will be sworn in on the 27thinst. The choice 
of the livery for Lord Mayor will, it is expected, fall upon Alderman Musgrove, 
who was elected Alderman of Broad-street Ward in 1842, and served the oftice 
of Sheriff in 1843, and is now the senior Aldérman below the chair. 

THe Green Park.—Workmen are engaged in forming new walks 
in the Green Park, in consequence of the improvements in front of Buckingham- 
place. A portion of the ride up Constitution-hill will be curtailed, and the rail- 
ings carried back into the Park. One of the walks forms a mall between some 
fine trees, and seats will be on each side. 

Tut SunDAy PostaL ARRANGEMENTS.—On Sunday last, by com- 
mand of the Postmaster-General, there was a general delivery of letters and 
newspapers throughout the metropolitan districts and the provinces. In the ma- 
jority of cases the delivery commenced shortly after nine o’clock, and terminated 
at half-past ten in the forenoon ; and although in some instances it began rather 
later, in no case was it permitted during the hours of Divine service. It is 
generally understood by the authorities that no further modifications on points 
of detail will affect the existing regulations in the London district (country) de- 
partment, though further orders will be shortly issued with reference to the 
Sunday duty in many of the more distant post towns. 

BARTHOLOMEW Fatr.—On Tuesday, in pursuance of ancient charter, 
the Lord Mayor and other civic authorities proceeded to Smithfield, when the 
usual proclamation for holding Bartholomew Fair was made. The ceremony, 
although legally necessary, is now a mere farce. The ‘“ Fair” consisted of only 
three booths for the sale of gilt gingerbread, and some dozen barrows of itinerant 
dealers in apples, nuts, and children’s toys. 

SEIZURE OF AN ExTENsIVE Iuuicir DistiLLEry.—On Monday a 
seizure of an illicit distillery on a large scale was effected by Messrs. Frederick 
Pargeter and Benjamin Elmy, officers of Excise. From information received, 
the officers proceeded to No. 7, Carlisle-street, Bethnal-green, but were unable 
to gain admission by repeated knocking at the front door. Mr. Pargeter then 
made his way to the back, leaving Mr. Elmy to keep watch at the front A new 
and unexpected difficulty in the way of gaining an entrance at the back, how- 
ever, presented itself; for on Mr. Pargeter going towards it, he found a ferocious 
dog chained outside, so as to have a complete range of the back-door, and there 
was another of a similar description inside the house. The one on the outside 
was soon disposed of, an entrance was made by breaking open the door, and, by 
stratagem, the other dog was secured. Mr. Pargeter then passed through the 
house, and opened the front door to Mr. Elmy. They then made a search of the 
house, but found no person within. It was evident, from the appearanve of the 
house, however, that the owners of it had been alarmed, and anticipated the 
visit of the officers, as the still had been taken from the brickwork, but in such 
a way that it could easily be replaced when an opportunity served, as a quantity 
of molasses fermented wash was prepared to commence operations. ‘The still, 
with the fittings and apparatus, was then conveyed to the Excise warehouses in 
Broad-street. 

DauurA SHow.—Royat Surrey ZooLocicaL GARDENS —The 
Royal South London Floricultural Society held their last flower show of the sea- 
son on Wednesday, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The assortment of dahlias 
and holyhocks was magnificent, and greatly surpassed, both in the number and 
beauty of the specimens presented, anything that we remember to have seen at 
the former exhibitions of the same society. There was also a very fair display of 
ericas, clerodendrums, and fuchsias; and Mr. E. P. Francis, of Hertford, exhi- 
bited a very fine collection of roses, which were especially worthy of notice at 
this advanced period of the season. The weather was exceedingly propitious. 

Pusuic Bitts.—The number of public bills introduced into the 
House of Commons during the session of 1850,and which received the Royal 
assent, was 114. The nnmber introduced, but subsequently either withdrawn 
or lost, was 49. 

Birrus AND Deatus.—Births registered in the week ending Sa- 
turday, August 3lst:—Males, 727; femalés, 734: total, 1461. Deaths during 
the same period: Males, 451; females, 431: total, 882. This return shows that 
the health of London is now better than it usually is at this season of the year. 
The average of the ten corresponding weeks (1840-49) is 1078 ; or, corrected for 
the increase of population, 1176. If the week of 1849 is omitted (when 2796 
persons died), the corrected average is 968; and the deaths last week are less 
by 87 than this number. In the last week of August, 1849, cholera carried off 
1663 ; diarrhoea, 234 lives. In the corresponding week of this year the deaths 
from cholera were 4; from diarrhcea, 118; and at the present time there is no 
trace of Asiatic cholerain London. A costermonger, with diseased kidneys, 
died of English cholera, in Walworth, on August 21. Three cases of cholera 
infantum were also registered in the week. The following are the particulars 
of the four deaths :—On the 30th of August, at Windsor Cottages, Kensall Town, 
the daughter of a single woman, aged 4 months, *‘ cholera, English (seven days), 
dysentery.” On the 27th of August, at 110, Lillington-street, Westminster, 
the son of a journeyman carpenter, aged 5 montis, “‘ cholera infantum (2 days).” 
On the 2lst August, at 1, Union-street, East-street, St. Peter’s, Walworth, a 
costermonger, aged 28 years, ‘‘ cholera Anglica, kidneys diseased.”—Post mort. 
On the 28th July, at the Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, the daughter of a bar- 
rack-master, aged 11 months, ‘‘ cholera infantum (five days).” In addition to 
diarrhoea, the two zymotic cases that deserve attention are typhus and scarla- 
tina; typhus was fatal to 14 children, to 23 adults between the ages of 15 and 
60, and to 3 old people, in all to 40 persons: scarlatina and putrid sore throat 
to 28 children under the age of 15, to 4 adults, and to 1 person in advanced 
life. Scarlatina, which is so fatal to young persons, has been advancing slowly 
for the last thirty weeks; it was fatal in the three series of ten weeks in 146, 185, 
and 212 cases. It will be observed in the registrar's notes, that, as is usually the 
case, the disease has prevailed with severity in particular localities. The pre- 
valence of intolerable fetid exhalations from the sewers during the week appears 
to have attracted attention. What would be thought of the arrangements of a 
city in which the smoke was poured from the street level? yet it is known that 
smoke is much less noxious than the poisonous vapours that are still suffered 
to exhale from the gully-holes into the streets and houses of the metropolis. If 
an epidemic of scarlatina is impending, the removal of this nuisance should be 
immediately considered, as nothing tends more to make scarlatina a putrid 
disease than stinking putrescent vapours. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBsERVATIONS.—By the Greenwich observa- 
tions, the mean reading of the barometer was 29.979 inches, or much higher 
than the previous weeks. The mean temperature of the Thames was 61 deg. ; 
of the air, 56°9 deg.; which is 3°5 deg. below the average. The wind was south- 
west and north-west, and often stagnant; travelling at the rate of 230 or 325 
miles a day for three days, and from 40 to 85 miles daily during the last four 
days of the week. Rain fell on Monday and Wednesday, but it was not the one- 
seventh part of an inch. 


SITTINGS OF THE HousSE OF Commons.—A return, which was 
ordered to be made on the motion of Mr. Brotherton, and which has just 
been printed, gives the number of days on which the House of Commons sat in 
the session of 1850, stating for each day, the date of the month, and the day of 
the week, the hour of meeting and the hour of adjournment, and the total 
number of hours occupied in the sittings of the House, and the average time; 
and also showing the number of hours on which the House sat each day, and 
the number of hours after midnight; and the number of entries in each day’s 
votes and proceedings. We have not room to give the details of each day’s sitting, 
but the following is the summary :— 

Number of 
_ entries 
in votes. 


Number of | 
hours after 
midnight. 


Number of 
hours of 
sitting. 


| Number 
jof days of 


Months. err 
| sitting. 





Hu. 
156 
1404 
149 2 
M95 
181 5 
2365 0 
99° 20 


Jan. and Feb. . 
March 

April . 

May 

June . 

July 

August 


1399 

1079 
2 | 1204 
1439 
1168 
1564 
726 








Total 1104 «14 571 


Average time per diem......8 hours, 33 min. 35 secs. 
The longest sittings wore:—On the 22nd of July, 15 hours; July the 9th, 
14} hours; and on the 25th of that month and the Ist of August, when the 
House sat 14} hours each: day. 

Acts OF PARLIAMENT.—A return has just been issued, which was 
prepared on the motion of Mr. Brotherton, of the total number of acts passed in 
each session since the year 1800, distinguishing the number of public, private, 
and local and personal acts. It shows that the total number of Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have passed since 1800 is 14,362; of these 5392 were public acts. 
‘The number of local, personal, and private act~ which passed between 1800 and 
1813-14 was 2393. In that year the private acts were placed under a separate 
heading The number of local and personal acts which have passed since 1814-15 
was 4870, and of private acts 2393. The greatest number of acts which passed 
in one year was in 1846,when not less than 502 were carried; of these 117 were 
public, and 402 loca! and personal (chiefly railroads), It is, then, singular that, ce- 
nerally speaking, 4 greater number of public acts were passed each year previous to 
1819 than since that time. 
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CHESS, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M N—We repeat, that Problem No. 344 cannot be solved in less than the stipulated number of 

moves 
T Ww, Plymouth, must send a copy of the solution he mentions; but, as the Problem cannot pos- 
ly be solved in three moves, he will, perhaps, before again troubling us, re-examine it 


HT YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER—The first of Jaenish’s three curious positions should be— 

: King at his R sq, Q at K R 6th, Ps at K Bdth and Qk 2d. Black: King at his 
Kt 6th, R at Q B 4th; Ps at K R 4ih and 6th, K Kt 4th, and Q R 6th. White to move 
and win 

H H, Holyhead—The fine study in our last, by Messrs. Kling and Horwitz, is anything but 
the simple affair your solution would make it. Up to the present time, out of our many 
hundred correspondents, three only have hit upon the proper modus operandi, and one of 
those is a lad 

SEMI, A—lIn the first variation which we gave to the 17th move in the game last week, instead 
of carrying on the contest to the 23d move, we might have terminated it by checkmate with 
the Bishop a move before 

JUDY—Quite right in both particulars 

W R, Glasgow—Your solution, though differing somewhat from the author's, is indisputable. 
We have received the same key from several of our most acute communicants, and can 
discover no flaw in it. 

MoX-It is too true, we fear, that M. St. Amant is about to leave Europe for some years, on 
an expedition to California. 

A YOUNG AMATEUR, Madrid—The Problem No. 343, by Herr Ries, cannot be solved as you 
submit. At the third move, you overlook the fact that Black can take the Bishop with 
the Queen. 

J W, Eardington—Your first ‘‘ Problem’ is a palpable mate of one move, instead of three; 
the next an equally obvious one of two moves in lieu of four; and the third too simple for 
the veriest beginner 

JUVENIS—The enigmas in our last were peculiarly clever, but it is a reproach to the sagacity 
of our numerous correspondents that so few have succeeded in solving them 

PRESIDENT—As the demand for the ‘‘ Staunton Chessmen " will in all probability this season 
exceed even that of last, the public should be on their guard against the vile imitations 
which we have had attempted to be palmed on us for the real ones. The only security against 
fraud is never to purchase any without first ascertaining that the descriptive label with the 
autograph signature of the amateur whose name they bear is attached to the bottom of the 

DOL. 

ETONIAN—Fosbroke, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquity,” assumes the Abacus of the Latins 
was the modern Chess-board, but of an oblong form; and that the Taberna had Chess- 
boards as a sign that Chess was played there. 
genious quarto to prove that the type of Chess was the 7eTTE1a of Palamedes, the general 
opinion is that the game of Chess was known neither to Greeks nor Romans 

—1. We shall look forward with interest for the promised games by the celebrated Breslau 
player, Mr Anderssen, whose success in contest, both with and without the chess-board, 
against his townsman, Mr Harrwitz, has stamped him as one of the finest players in Ger- 
many. 2. The other parties have already reached us. 


All others are wre 


ong 
SOLUTIONS of No. 345 by JUDY, ST. EDMUNDS, are correct. All others are wrong 


‘the Exposition ’’ next year, are requested to lose no time in communicating by letter with 
the Editor of the Chess-player’s Chronicle, 27, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


ProBLem No. 3465, 
We shall refrain from publishing the solution of this instructive position at 
present, but leave it as a study for the ingenious amateur. 


PROBLEM No. 346. 
By C. M. J. 
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White, playing first, to mate in four mofes. 


CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. Staunton gives his Q’s Rook to an Amateur. 
(Evans Gambit.) 

(Remove White's Q Rook from the board.) 
BLACK (Mr. T.) WHITE (Mr. S.) 
P to K 4th 8. R to K sq 
Q Kt to B 3a 9.QBtoK Kt 5th 
K B to Q B 4th (b) 
B takes Q Kt P 10. P takes K P 
B to QR 4th | 11. PtakesK B P (dis- 
K Kt to B 3d covering ch) K to B 2d 
Kt takes K P | 12. Q to her 5th (ch) K to Kt 3d 
And White mated him by force in three moves. 


WHITE (Mr. S.) 
1. P to K 4th 
. K Kt to B 3d 
.K B to Q B 4th 
. Pto Q Kt 4th 
.PtoQB3d 
Castles 
- P to Q 4th 


BLACK (Mr. T.) 
K Kt to Q 3d (a) 


P to K B 3d (c) 
Kt takes K B (d) 


NOT wh 


(a) Heydebrant commends this as the best move for Black at the present juncture, but he 
seems to have overlooked the rejoinder adopted by White in this game. 

(b) After this, in a game of equal forces, and the players well matched, there can be no 
doubt, we think, that the attack should win. 

(c) In a subsequent game, at the same opening, Black here played Q Kt to K 2d, and the 
following variation ensued. 
w BLACK. 

K to B sq (best) 

P takes B— If Q to 
K sq, B takes Kt 
(ch), and wins) 

Kt takes Kt 


WHITE, 
12. Q to K R 5th (ch) 
13. B takes P 


BLACK, 
Q Kt to K 2d 
P to K B 3d—(Castling 
seems of no avail, as | 
White in that case | 


10. 
11. K Kt takes K P 


might take the K B P 
with his Kt, and 
surely win.) | 
(d) Do what he can, the game is lost. For example, suppose— 
0. P takes QB 12. Qto her Sth Q to K B 3d 
1]. P takes Kt (dis ch) K to B sq 13. Kt takes P, and Black bas no resource. 


14. Kt to Kt 6th (ch) 
15. Q Mates 


Another sparkling contest, between Messrs. Smith and Cradock, in which the 
former gives the Pawn and two moves. 
(Remove Black's K’s Bishop's Pawn off the board.) 
WHITE (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. 5.) WHITE (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. S.) 

- Pto K 4th 14. K Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 
P to Q 4th 15. Q Kt to K 4th K BtakesQ B (ch) 
-K B to Q 3d 16. Q takes B Q takes Q R (ch) 
P to K 5th | 17. K to his 2d sq Q takes kK R 
P to Q B 3d (a) 18. Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to Qsq 
QB to K 3d 119. Qto K Kt 5th (ch) K to Q B 2d 
P to Q Kt 3d (0) | 20. KttoQKt5th (ch) K to Q B 3a 
P takes P 21. Q to K 7th K takes Kt 
. K B takes Kt 22. PtoQR4th(ch) K toQ R 3d 
. K Kt to K 2d . Qtoher 6thsq (ch) P to Q Kt 3d 
| 24. Q toher3dsq(ch) K to Q Kt 2d 
25. QtoherSthsq(ch) K to Q B 2d 
26. Qtoher6thsq (ch) K to Q sq 

And White struck his flay. 


P to K 3d 

P toQ B 4th 

K Kt to K 2d 

Q Kt to B 3d 

Q to her Kt 3d 
Q B P takes P 
Kt to K B 4th 
P takes B 

K B toQ Kt 5th 


mh 


_ 


ove-s- 


(ch 
P to K B 5th (c) 
P to K B 6th 
Kt takes Q P 


-Q Kt to B 3d 
2. Q B to Q 2d 
. K Kt P takes P 


vigorous enough for a player accepting the odds of the Pawn and two moves. 
ayed his Q B to K Kt 5th. 
s too timidly. He might have left this Pawn as a bait, and occupied himself 
by bringing his two Knights into play. 
(c) Well played. The attack seems already to have changed hands. 
CHESS ENIGMAS, 
No. 603.—By C. 8., Esq., of the Brighton Chess Club. 
White: K «wt K R sq, Q at K 3d, R at Q B 7th, Kts at K B 3d and 6th, B at K 
B 4th, Ps at K R 4th and Q 4th. 
Black: K at K B 2d, Q at her Kt 7th, Rs at K sq and K 2d, 
Ps at K Kt 3d, K B 4th, andQ Rl 7th. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
No. 604.— By G. 0. C., of Worthing, 
White: K at his 6th, RK at Q 5th, B at K B 4th, Ps at Q 4th and Q B oth. 
Black: K at his B sq; Ps at K Rt 2d and 3d, K 2d, and Q B 3d. 
White, playing first, mates in five moves. 
No. 605.—By R. B. Wormatp, Oxford. 
White: K at his Kt 5th, Q at her sq, Kts at K R 6th and QB 7th, Ps at K 
Kt 2d and Q B 3d. 
Black: K at his 4th, R at Q 6th, Kt at Q 3d; Psat KR 4th, K Kt 6th, K 5th, 
and Q B 3d. 


sat K R sq; 





White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Notwithstanding all this, and Christie's in- | 


SOLUTIONS of No. 343 by H M H, DC L, ArGUS, M M, CAROLUS, FIDO, Civis, are correct. | 


* % * Amateurs of Chess, both here and abroad, who are desirous of co-operating for the 
purpose of carrying out the intended ‘* Great Congress of Chess-players in London,” during | 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


SIR PETER POLE, BART. 


Tus venerable gentleman died in Welbeck street on the 30th uit., in the 80th 
year of his age. He was formerly 
head of the banking firm, Pole, 
Thornton, and Co. Sir Peter suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy in 1813, at 
the decease of his father, Sir Charles, 
who had changed his name from Van 
Notten to Pole, in consequence of 
his marriage with Millicent, daughter 
of Charles Pole, Esq., of Holcrott, a 
scion ot the ancient and eminent 
family of Pole, of Radborne, county 
of Derby. Sir Peter, on 24th De- 
cember, 1798, married Anna-Guerl- 
herlmina, eldest daughter of Richard 
Buller, Esq., and has left four sons 

and three surviving daughters:—-Amelia Matilda, wife of the Rev. Watson 

Buller Pole; Wilhelmina, wife of Thomas Swettenham, Esq.; and Maria, 

Countess of Edward Earl of Winterton. The eldest son, Sir Peter Pole, the 

present and third Baronet, is married to Lady Louisa Pery, daughter of Ed- 

mund Henry, Earl of Limerick. 


JOSEPH BAILEY, ESQ., OF EASTON COURT, M.P. 
FOR HEREFORDSHIRE. 

death of the hon. member for Herefordshire 
place in London, on the 3lst ult., in the 39th 
year of his age. He was the eldest son of the pre- 
sent Joseph Bailey, Esq., of Glanusk Park, county 
Brecon, M.P., one of the greatest landed proprietors 
and ironma:ters in England. 

The deceased gentleman represented at one time 
Sudbury in Parliament, and twice unsuccessfully 
contested the borough of Monmouth. He was first 
returned for Herefordshire in 1841. He married, 
22nd June, 1839, Elizabeth Mary, only child of 
William Congreve Russell, Esq., and has lett 
issue. 


THE 
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SIR WILLIAM LEWIS GEORGE THOMAS, BART. 


Tue decease of this Baronet occurred at Weymouth, 
on the 24th ult. He was the only son of Sir George 
Thomas, Bart., M.P., and succeeded to the title at the 
death of his father in 1815. Sir William married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Welsh, Esq.; and 
by her, who died 2Ist January, 1848, has left issue 
two sons, both commanders in the Royal Navy, and 
two surviving daughters—the elder of the former 
being the present Sir William Sydney Thomas, who is 
married to Thomasine, daughter of the late Captain 
Henry Haynes, R.N. 

The first Baronet of the family, Sir George Thomas, 
of Yapton, Captain-General of the Caribbee Islands, 
was grandson of Colonel John Thomas, who com- 
manded the Barbadoes Regiment, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of St. Christopher’s , 
in 1690. 


SIR EDWARD ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, C.B. 


Tus gallant officer, late Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry 
in the Hon. East India Company’s service, in the Bengal 
establishment, died on the 25th ult., aged 49. He was 
the second son of the present Sir Robert Campbell, Bart., 
of Carrick-Buoy, county Donegal, by Eliza his wife, 
daughter of Dr. Gilbert Pasley, Physician-General at 
Madras, and younger brother of Sir J. N. R. Campbell, 
K.C.H., British Chargé d@’Affaires in Persia. 


M. DE BALZAC. 
Honore DE Bawzac, one of the most eminent of the 
modern novellists of France, was born at Tours, the 20th 
May, 1799. He received his education in the College of 
Vendéme, and thence went to Paris, where he~—eém-~ 
menced his careeras an author, and passed many years 
in the severe struggles of literary obscurity. ‘* Le Der- 
nier Chouan,” published in 1829, first brought him into 
notice ; and, since that, due homage and fortune have attended his genius. 

M. de Balzac, some time ago, married, in Russia, a lady of fortune, and he 
latterly resided there. His domestic happiness interfered very much with his 
literary labours ; for long prior to his lamented death, his productions were wide 
and far between. His recent demise has been deeply felt by his country. M. 
Baroche, the present Ministerof the Interior in France, has decided that Balzac’s 
bust in marble shall be placed among those ofthe other great men of his age, 
in the Gallery of Versailles. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, D.C.L., F.S.Aog 
OF LLANGEDWIN, M.P. FOR MONTGOMERYSHIRE, nf 


Mr. CuaRLES WiILL1AMs WyNN, the Father of the House of Commons, was 
educated at Westminster and at Christ’s Church, Oxford, and entered Parliament 
as member for Old Sarum, on attaining his majority, in 1796. In the following 
year he became Knight of the Shire for the county of Montgomery, and conti- 
nued as such up to the period of his decease. From 1822 to 1828 he held office 
as President of the Board of Controul, from 1830 to 1831 as Secretary at War, 
and from 1834 to 1835 as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

On all points connected with the laws and regulations of the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Charles Wynn was deemed an authority, and he was frequently men- 
tioned as not unlikely to occupy the Speaker’s chair, which an eminent ancestor 
of his, Sir William Williams, had filled shortly after the Restoration. 

The right honourable gentleman died at his town residence, in Grafton-street, 
on Monday the 2d inst. He was the second son of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart., of Wynnstay, M.P. for Denbighshire, by Charlotte his second wife, sister of 
the Marquisof Buckingham; and grandson of Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., who 
inherited Wynnstay and the other great estates of his maternal great-great- 
grandfather, Sir John Wynn, of Gwydyr, and assumed, in consequence, the ad- 
ditional surname and arms of Wynn. The possessions and influence of the pre- 
sent Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn (Mr. Charles Wynn’s nephew), popularly styled 
“Prince of Wales,” are paramount in the Principality ; and his magnificent 
seat at Wynnstay yields to tew in the empire. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Williams-Wynn had nearly completed his 75th 
year, having been born on the 9th of October, 1775. He married, on the 9th of 
April, 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Foster Cunlitfe, Bart., and by her 
(who died on the 14th of June, 1838) has left one surviving son and four 
daughters. Mr. Wynn was called to the bar by the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1798. 

The Dublin papers announce the death of Admiral Robert Dudley 
Oliver, for a number of years resident in that city, and an active member of 
the Bible and other religious societies established in that city. His demise, 
which was occasioned by a severe attack of paralysis, took place on Sunday, at 
his country residence, Barnhill, Dalkey. The gallant officer had reached the 
mature age of 83 years. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


(From Galignani’s Messenger.) 

M. Jules Janin has published in the Débats an affecting eulogium on the late 
King. On the occasicn of a visit to the Théftre Frangais, and a notice of the 
embellishments that it has undergone, he says :— 


“ Yes, this theatre that he had repaired he had not time to see to judge of the 
effect produced. He has not set his fuot in the Royal box which was fitted yp to 
receive him. The box of the King adjoined his palace, and was next4or Tye 
saloons of which Cardinal Richelieu had made his Louvre. It had been 2iGped 
that the King would soon be present at the performance of some old comedy 
of his youth. He liked Moliére by Royal tradition, he liked Marivaux, 
and did not detest Beaumarchais. A tragedy of Corneille was for him 
a féte. Ue liked Voltaire from soucenir. ‘The old man had seen him 
as a child in this same Palais Royal which had been the rendezvous of 
such divers fortunes. But suddenly in the midst of peace, in the midst of 
glory, when the tree of Minerva protected the world with its happy shade, 
and when this august throne is surrounded with honour, with respect, with for- 
tune, and with a numerous progeny worthy of their ancestor Henry IV., the 
conspiracy bursts and destroys all these grand things in its course. Tliree 








| howls of a few bourgeois, armed with new muskets, overthrew in less than a 
| day the sacred rights tased on the consent and obedience of so many millions. 
| A quarter of an hour of passion and deliri 
| throne founded on the prudence of such a Monarch, the 


ium delivers up to the flames the 

pious virtues of the 

> of so many youths, the legitimate princes 

nt swords and generous hearts. Alas, piti- 

hed glory and budding 
i 


best of queens, the zeal and cour 
of the ‘ jennesse Franguise,’ of val 
less exile removes ucross the terrified ocean this accor 
victories, as the autumnal leaf is carried away by t wind. A dozen men, 
emerging from obscurity, shamelessly affront the light of day, and another 
royalty is sent to join the royalties and empires which have disappeared from the 
surface of the universe.” 

proceeds to 


Having paid this afiecting tribute to the old king, M. Jules Janin 


entunerate the splendid things done by him for the encourase:ent of the arts, 


and then he adds: 

‘“* We may praise him now that he is dead. We may say to his coffin and his 
grave what we did not say to his pewer and his force. ie laboured night and 
day as no other man of his time laboured. He went to bed very late at night, 
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for he watched over the city that slept. Three orfour hours of good sleep on a 
hard bed sufficed for him. He was called at seven in the morning, and his 
labonr was resumed. J’égner, gouverner, for these words a conflict ensued, and 


4 yet the King fully comprehended them. To reign and to govern was in his sense 


to do his duty—to live and to ¢ 


y of the state, that anarchy engenders 


) ein the performance ofit. . . . He said (listen, for 
his words are the words of a sage) that the Throne derived its principal force 
rom public liberty—that a King can demand no more power than what is ne- 
cessary for the execution of the Jaws, the maintenance of order, and the defence 
: nt despotism, that the will of a people should 
be the will of the King, and that the interests of the nation are the interests of 
the Throne.” 

The grief of the King at the loss of his eldest son, and the noble fortitude 
with which he rose after having knelt for seventeen days and nights by the 
ree oye we to resume his duties, and, with a firm voice, addressed his 

arliament, to place under its protection the youthful heir tc 7 4 : 
beautifully descrited by M. Janin. . eT eee 


** 1 shall conclude (s M. Janin) with a letter from the King to his son. 
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THE “ CHAPELLE ARDENTE,” AT CLAREMONT. 


This letter, worthy of being preserved as a monument of excellence and pater- 
nal tenderness, was cast to the four winds of heaven when the ‘Tuileries were 
given up to pillage. Listen, and you ever met with anything more worthy 
of your sympathy, your tears, and your respect :— 


iated, not or 

1 to tell you this on leaving 
haste, and with the sincere 
heard me. I embrace you 


iful son, how 
rdsme. I w 
I do it, 


appr 
1 to embrace 
. e, in writing, in gre 
regret of not having done so in the presence of the persons who 
with all the warmth of my heart. 

The letter is addressed ‘‘ To my well-beloved son the Duke de Nemours, at 
the Tvileries—in haste.” 

** And as to you, Prince, forgive me for publishing this letter, which is in the 
same degree honourable to the father and to the son. Be tranquil, however, as 
to this letter; a pious hand plucked it from amid the ruins of a great storm—a 
pious and faithful hand will place it in yours.” 


your entire conduct as 
the table, but I missed you. 
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FUNERAL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


THE remains of Louis Philippe, ex-King of the French, were on Monday re- 
moved from Claremont, and deposited in the vault of a Roman Catholic Chapel 
attached to the residence of Miss Taylor, at Weybridge. (At this Chapel, it 
will be recollected, Louis Philippe and his family attended immediately after 
their first location at Claremont. There are two views of this incident in the 
ILLUSTRATED LoNDON News for March 25, 1848.) 

The obsequies of the ex-Monarch were conducted with the utmost simplicity, 
and there was an entire absence of that pomp and state which might almost have 
been expected to mark the funeral procession of an individual of such distin- 


guished rank. 

Many gentlemen, most of them foreigners, had by half-past eight o’clock in 
the morning assembled in the entrance-hall of Claremont, where they were re- 
ceived by Generals Dumas and Chabannes, and other gentlemen connected 
with the household of the ex-King. Here they remained, their numbers being 
augmented by others who arrived by a later train, until nine o’clock, the time 
appointed for the commencement of the religious ceremony. 

Soon after Louis Philippe became the occupant of Claremont, a temporary 
chapel was formed for celebrating the services of the Roman Catholic church, 
by partitioning off a portion of an apartment which had been previously used 
as a picture-gallery. The dimensions of this chapel, which is of an oblong form, 
do not exceed 30 feet by 20 feet, and considerable space is taken up by the altar 
with its paraphernalia. In the centre of the chapel a platform was raised, 
ascended by two steps, each about half a foot in height, upon which was placed, 
on trestles, the coffin containing the body of the ex-King. The coffin was sur- 
rounded by twenty-four lighted wax tapers, and was covered by a black velvet 
pall, fringed with silver, and in the centre of which a cross, extending the length 
of the coffin, was worked in silver. The walls of the chapel were hung with 
black cloth, and the external light was carefully excluded. On one side of the 
chapel a bench was placed for the accommodation of the ex-Queen and the 
female relatives of the ex-Monarch; but the space within the chapel was so 
limited, that none but the members of the late King’s family and their immediate 
uttendants could be admitted within its precincts. Seats were, however, placed 
in an adjoining room, into which a small door opened from the chapel, for the 
strangers who attended the solemnity ; but they could merely obtain a glimpse 
of the tapers burning on the altar, and hear occasionally the low tone of the 
officiating priest chunting in solemn cadence portions of the mass for the dead. 

At nine, the Queen, the Princes and Princesses, entered the chapel and took 
their places, the Queen and Princesses on the left, and the Princes on the right, 
of the catafalque. Their Excellencies the Ministers of Belgium, of Naples, of 
Spain, of Brazil, and of Portugal, who had arrived spontanconsly to pay their 
last respects to the King, were introduced into the chapel, as well as all the per- 
sons who were attached to the households of the King, the Queen, the Princes 
and the Princesses, and as many of the other attendants as the narrow limits of 
the chapel would allow. The former aides-de-camp of the King were placed 
behind the catafalque. 

After the service of “‘the lesser hours,” mass was celebrated by Dr. White, 
Grand Vicar, performing pro tempore the functions of Vicar Apostolic of the 
London district, assisted by the AbbLés Touzel and Levasseur, of the French 
Chapel in London ; and by the Abbés Guelle and Crabot, respectively almoner 
and chaplain to the King; and by the Abbé Coquereau, Canon of St. Denys, 
who arrived on the previous day to perform the pious duty. After the mass, 
during which the prayer for the dead was chanted in full choir, the Abbé 
White gave the absolution. Immediately after the clergy, the Queen, passing 
round the catafalque, sprinkled with holy water the coffin of her Royal husband. 

At a quarter past ten ck it was intimated that the body was about to be 
reinoved to the hearse, which had prev ously drawn up at the principal entrance 
tv Claremont. The visitors immediately formed a double line from the door of 
tiie chapel along the vestibule ; and the melancholy procession, which had been 
arranged in the chapel, passed between them in the following order :— 

Two boys carrying tapers. 
The cross y and acolytes. 
Six clerg two and two. 
te of the late King. 


Count d'Houdetot, General Baron de 

t Friant. 
ount de Paris, the Duke de Nemours, the l'rince de Joinville, and the Duke d’Aumale, as 

mourucr:. 

Such was the weight of the coffin, that ten stout men had some difficulty in 
ing it safely down the flight of stone steps leading from the mansion to the 
lawn. ne hearse, which was drawn by eight black horses, bore a shield on 
either side, in which were worked in gold, upon a blue ground, the initials 
“L.P.,” beneath a crown. The coffinhaving been deposited in the hearse, it 
moved slowly off towards the public road, preceded by the clergy, cross bearer, 
and acolytes, and followed by the Royal mourners, their attendants, and about 
two hundred other persons, all on foot and uncovered. The procession proceeded 
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= Comte Dumas, and Comte Friant. 


gin this manner, at a walking pace, to the outer gate of the park, a distance of nearly 
5 @ mile, where the mourning coaches were stationed. The mourners having entered their 
B several carriages, the cort?ge was arranged to proceed to Weybridge in the following order : 


His late Majesty's Grooms on horseback. 
Four Mutes, two and two, on horseback. 
Two carriages, containing the Priests who officiated st the funeral.’ 
THE HEARSE. 
carriage and four, containing the Count de Paris, the Duke de Nemours, Prince de Joinville, and Duke 
d’Aumale. 
A carriage and pair, containing the Duke de Montmorency, General Count d’Houdetot, General Count 
, Dumas, and General Count Chabannes. 
A carriage and pair, containing General Baron de Berthier, General Count Friant, Colonel Count de 
Montguijon, and Admiral Hernoux. 
A carriage and pair, containing M. de Rumigny, Count de Jarnac, M. Boismilon, and M. Regnier. 
A carriage and pair, ining M. Frognon, M. de Mussy, M. de Caiileux, and M. Guérard. 
A carriage and pair, containing Prince Castelcicala, M. Van de Weyer, M. Isturitz, and M. Ribeiro. 
A carriage and pair, containing the Baron de meres M. Lutteroth, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and 
a Sir E. Cust. 
[A carriage and pair, containing the Duke a ong le Docteur Moreau, M. Boul de Batizes, and 
- Shaeffer. 
Two other carriages contained Members of his late Majesty’s Household. 


On each side of the funeral car walked such of the former aides-de-camp of the King 
as were at Claremont: on the right, the Duc de Montmoreney, General Baron de Ber- 
thier, General Comte de Chabannes; on the left, General Comte d'Houdetét, General 
Closely in the rear of the Princes came their Ex- 
cellencies M. Van de Weyer, Minister of Belgium; M. Isturitz, Minister of Spain; the 
Prince Castelcicala, Minister of Naples; the Marquis de Lisboa, Minister of Brazil; and 
the Chevalier de Ribeiro, Secretary of the Portuguese Legation. On each side of the 
Ministers were the officers attached to the households of the Princes—Colonel Comte de 
Montguyon, M. Regnier, M. de Boismilon, Admiral Hernoux, M. Frognon, M. Guérard, 


FUNERAL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE—THE PROCESSION LEAVING THE PALACE:fAT CLAREMONT 


Comte Perrot de Chazelles, M. Mesnard, Drs. Guéneau de Mussy and Moreau, &c. 

Among those who came spontaneously to unite their last homage with that of the 
Royal Family to the august deceased were the Marquis de Rumigny, the Baron de 
Bussieres, former Ambassadors and Peers of France; M. Lutteroth, formerly Minister 
Plenipotentiary; the Comte de Jarnac, the Duc de Guiche, Sir Edward Cust, Mr. Stand- 
ish, Comte Vigier and his sons, many persons attached to the administration of the 
estates of the house of Orleans, M. de Cayeux, formerly Director of the Museums; M. 
Ferdinand Lervey, M. Octave Borel de Brétizel, M. Nepveu, M. Séguret, M. Basset, M. 
Brénot, M. Gavart, Drs. Adolphe and Alphonse Pasquier, M. Marescaux (de St. Omer), 
M. L lie, Chef de Bataillon of the National Guird of Paris; many of the most 
celebrated men connected with the arts in France—MM. Harry Scheffer, Gudin, Maro- 
quetti, Engtne Lamy, Gavarni, Genaille, &c.; M. Salandrouze and his sons, M. Devaux, 
M. Vouillon, and several other distinguished manufacturers and merchants habitually 
resident in London. 

Soon after the funeral procession had quitted the park, the ex-Queen, her danghters, 
and their attendants, left Claremont for Weybridge in three carriages and four, and by 
proceeding along the by-roads they arrived at that village long before it was reached by 
the procession. The first carriage contained the Queen, the Duchess of Orleans, and the 
Duchess de Nemours. In the second carriage were the Princess de Joinville, the 

ess de Saxe-Coburg, and the Duke de Chartres. The third carriage contained 
me la Comtesse Mollien, Madame la Marquise de Vins, Madame Angelet, M. le 
mte de Montesquieu. 

The Royal party went at once to the residence of Miss Taylor, and after walking for 
some time in the grounds of that lady, they proceeded to the seats which had been pre- 
pared for them in the organ-gallery of the chapel. 

Meanwhile, the funeral procession, after passing the gates of Claremont-park, was to 
some extent altered. The clergy, bearers, and acolytes headed the cortege in two 
mourning coaches ; then came the hearse, followed by the carriages containing the in- 











vited mourners; and the rear was brought up by about a dozen private and several 
hired carriages. Between Esher and Weybridge, the procession was joined at different 
points by many gentlemen on hors-%8ck, who fell in before the hearse, riding three 
wbreast. 

The procession moved slowly ti warus ...rsham along the narrow lanes over-hung 
with elm, oak, chesnut, and beech trees. At Esher, the green was crowded with rustics. 
Many of the inhabitants cvinced their respect for the ex-King by closing the window- 
shutters and blinds of their shops and houses. At Hersham, a village about three miles 
beyond Esher, the strect was d by persons, who received the sad procession with 
A ae of respect, many of the men remaining uncovered while the hearse 

ssed, 

“The procession having reached Weybridge, the mortal remains of the King, followed 
by the Princes and all the attendants, were borne across Miss Taylor’s garden to the 
chapel, and a low mass was celebrated by the Abbé Crabot. The ex-Queen and the Prin- 

sses occupied the gallery of the chapel ; their Royal Highnesses the Comte de Paris 

d the Duc de Nemonrs were on the right of the coffin; the Prince de Joinville and the 
Duc d’Aumale on the left. Only a very small number of the attendants were able to 
enter the chapel. After the mass, the body was removed to the vault where it is 
destined to repose until France shall have opened its gates to the family of Orleans, 
and given to the sons of the ex-King the right to deposit the mortal remains of their 
father in the tomb which he himself built in the sepulchral chapel of Dreux, and which 
already contains the relics of his sist nd his eldest son. The coffin was borne once 
more under the eyes, and through the ranks, of the mourners, and was accompanied to 
the vault by the four Princes and their suites. After the last prayers had been pro- 
nounced, the Princes once more sprinkled holy water on the coffin, and kneeling, amidst 
the tears of all the attendants. fervently kissed the repository of the remains of their fa- 
ther. They were most deeply and painfully affected, and it was not without some diffi- 
culty that they were eventually induced to quit the vault. 


5 TOG eT Le 
RTS Se 


After the Princes had retired, the tomb was closed and sealed, in presence of the Duc 
de Montmorency, General Comte d’Hondetét, General Comte Dumas, and General Comte 
de Chabannes, aides-de-camp of the late Kin 

The tomb in which the coffin is enclose 
large slab attached by the upper end to 
small columns. On the portion nearest to the we 
of the exKing, surmounted by a Royal cro 
the following inscription :— 


is a simple nent, covered with a 


atin, 


primi, 
8, 


Requiescat in pace. 


The Queen, the Princes, and Princesses, having performed their melancholy duty, 
reached Claremont, on their return, at two o’clock in the ¢ 
The arrangements for the funeral were conducted by Mr. 
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MUSIC. 
MUSICAL EVENTS. 

A miscellaneous dress concert was given in the Manchester Concert 
Hall-on Monday night, conducted by Mr. Charles Hallé, with Mr. Seymour as 
leader of the band. The overtures were Mozart's * Don Juan,” and Weber’s 
“ Ruler of the Spirits,” with Mendelssohn's ‘* Wedding March.” The solo instru- 
mentalist was Vivier, who was rapturously encored in his horn solos. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. de Meric, Signori Gardoni and Coletti, who 
were encored in nearly all their pieces, the concert passing off with the greatest 
spirit. On Tuesday, the same singers were heard at a concert in Liverpool, and 
on Wednesday at Shrewsbury, with the addition of M. Vivier. The party will 
be heard again at Liverpool and Manchester on the 5th and 6th; and this day 
(Saturday) will terminate their week’s tour with a morning concert at Harrow- 
grate. 

The Cecilian Society, on Thursday, performed at Albion Hall, 
London Wall, Handel’s ** Joshua ;” Mr. G. Perry organist, and Mr. Walker con- 
ductor. 


Some of the subscribers and frequenters of the Foundling Hospital 


chapel complain that the musical portion of the service is no longer executed so 
effectively as in the times when Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, and, latterly, Miss 
Louisa Pyne were the leading vocalists—the services of the professional singers 
having been dispensed with since Midsummer, and the boys of the establishment 
having been substituted. ’ : 

The Grand Opera in Paris has been re-opened this week with Do- 
nizetti’s ** Favorita:” Z°anora by Mdlle. Alboni, a part which she has very suc- 
cesstully played in the French provinces and Belgium. Roger, Barroilhet, and 
Levasseur were included in the cast. 
* Il Barbitre,” prior to her departure for Madrid. Madame Viardot was to re- 
appear, on the L5th of October, as /idés; and subsequently was to playin French, 
for the first time, Rachel, in Halevy’s * Juive,” and Valentine, in Meyerbeer’s 
* Huguenots”—characters in which she has gained glory already in the Italian 
and German versions. The “ Enfant Prodigué” of Auber was in active prepa- 
ration, and a new ballet for Cerito and St. Leon. Nothing had been definitively 
arranged as to the opening of the Italian Opera House in Paris: Signor Ronconi 
has the lease, the privilege, and, what is more important the subvention; but it 
was probable he might transfer his rights to another person acting on behalf of 
Mr. Lumley, as only a Frenchman or a naturalized foreigner could become the 
director. 

The accounts from Gloucester indicate that there will be a bril- 
liant festival next week, and that the enterprise and liberality of the 
stewards, in securing the services of so many leading artistes, will be amply 
rewarded by full attendances to allthe morning and evening performances. The 
meeting begins on Tuesday, and there will be full rehearsals at the Cathedral and 
Shire-hall on the preceding day. Such a combination of vocal and orchestral 
talent is rarely collected in the provinces. There will be balls both on the 
‘Tuesday and Friday evenings; so that, with such variety in the week’s enter- 
tainment, the musical world and the public at large are likely to be fully 
gratitied. 

Grisi, Mario, and Tamberlik slept at the Dolphin Hotel, South- 
ampton, on Wednesday night, on their way to the Isle of Wight, where they will 
sojourn for a few days, after the fatigues of the season. Grisi, in consequence 
of the state of her health, will not visit St. Petersburgh this season ; but Mdile. 
de Meric, Madame Cotti, Signori Mario, Tamberlik, Tamburini, Polonini, and 
‘Tagliafico—all of the Royal Italian Opera—will depart for the Russian capital in 
time for the opening of the season on the 5th of October. 

Mr. Beale has engaged Signor Bordas, the tenor, to join Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes and Herr Formes, in a tour for Italian opera from the 7th of 
October. 

Amongst the engagements for the forthcoming concerts at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, are De Beriot, the violinist; and Mdlle. Angri, the celebrated 
contralto. Mr. Edward Loder is writing a cantata expressly for her and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. y 

The concluding nights of the Royal Italian Opera, last Friday and 
Saturday, with “ Don Giovanni” and the first act of Halévy's ‘* Juive” on 
the first, and the “* Huguenots ” for the twelfth time on the concluding even- 
ing, were the greatest houses, in point of numbers, ever known; on both occa- 
sions hundreds were turned from the doors. The National Anthem terminated 
Saturday’s performance, Grisi singing the first and third verses, and Herr 
Formes the second. The ovations to Grisi and Mario at the end of the third 
act of the opera, and at the final fall of the curtain, were most fervid; bouquets 
were showered upon La Diva from every part of the house, until the stage was 
strewed with flowers. Costa was unanimously called for, after the artistes had 
retired, and was much cheered on his entrance. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have been singing with great 
success in Scotland. Miss Lucombe and Mr. Sims Reeves have been playing 
at Birmingham in operas. 

Rossini’s “ Otello,” with Shaksperean words, has been mounted this 
week, at the Surrey Theatre, with Miss Anne Romer as Desdemona, Mr. Borrani 
as Jago, and Mr. ‘travers the Moor of Venice. 

Mr. Bunn has given his entertainment at York with the greatest 
success. 


THE THEATRES. 


OLYMPIC. 

The exchange of companies between this and the Strand Theatre is the event 
of the week. Mr. Farren has carried over to a wider arena his new pieces and 
old players. On Monday, ‘The Daughter of the Stars,” with her brethren 
and friends, was duly installed in this recently built and handsome theatre, and 
a large audience were there also to give to her and them a welcome and a house- 
warming. An entirely novel burlesque was al-o mounted for the occasion, 
under the title of ** The Princesses in the Tower,” in which, as in the fairy tale, 
the discreet Princess resists the crafty Prince; while, in addition, parody and 
pun, like a silver and a golden thread, run through the neat texture of a dia- 
logue written with considerable tact. The fun and the tancy were supported by 
Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mr. H. Farren, Mr.Shalders,and Mr. Norton. Amongst its 
materials was an old Coburg combat, which, as a practical joke, told well. 


HayMARKET.—Mr. Hudson returned to the stage on Monday, in 
“The Knight of Arva,” and experienced a great reception. 

Srrinp.—Mr. Bolton has taken to this theatre. He commenced 
on Monday with “ The Night Watch.” On Wednesday, “The Prisoner of 
War” was performed. The ballet company is retained. 


VAUXHALL. 

The entertainments given here, at reduced prices, during the week, huve 
proved very successful. Among the fétes in preparation is a novel one for the 
benefit of Mr, Ellis, introducing an extraordinary ascent with Poses d’ Air, by 
male and female artists ; also, a brilliant feu d’artifice, or “ fiery battle.” 


Lota Montrs.—The Countess de Landsfelt (Lola Montes) and Mr. 
Heald, shortly after their arrival in Paris, ordered M. Jacquand, an artist of 
some celebrity, to paint their full-length portraits, representing the latter making 
the marriage present to the lady. The price agreed on was 10,000f. for the 
painting, and 500f. for the frame. The portrait is not yet completed ; but, fearful 
of losing his money by the sudden departure of the loving couple, M. Jacquand 
caused Mr. Heald to be cited before the Civil Tribunal to recover the amount in 
question. But, considering that the painting is not finished, the Tribunal gave 
judgment to hhe effect that Jacquand should only be authorised to receive 2000f. 


Mdlle. Alboni was to appear in Rosina, in | 





on account, ajd that he should give up certain articles which had been remitted | 


to him to cojy in the painting. Mr. Heald’s advocate, M. Blanchette, com- 
plained that tle sum of 10,000f. was greatly too high. 

How invauable, and what prizes would be, if they could be found, 
a series of godl, contemporary, und authentic representations of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s receptim at Kenilworth, with perfect detail, exterior and interior, of that 
once magnificmt residence, and with the Queen, lords, ladies, knights, and the 
whole bustlingecrowd, painted as they stood; and the tapestry, furniture, pots, 
and pans, andinfinite variety of things of every-day use ia those days; or 
a sketch of thjsad tragedy of the beheading of Mary Queen of Scots; or a 
Daguerréotypeperspective of Fleet-street, A.D. 1649. The volumes of the 
ILLUSTRATED lonpoNn News are, in this respect, a really important record, 
and by it and shilar helps, the people of 2049—if the world lasts so long—will 
seem to have litd much nearer to us, in point of time, than we seem to have 
lived to our forfathers of 200 years back.—From an interesting work entitled 
Zig-zay to Part; One Thousand Miles for Fourteen Pounds. 

A correspadent, writing from Corra, Airdlamont, under date the 
30th of Augus{ encloses two papers, which were found in a bottle, cast on 
that shore on ‘hursday last 
found in the bofe :—* Aug. 9, 1850.— Maid of Lorn barque, bound for Demerara, 
off Cape Wrathh.a sinking condition, sprung a leak 300 miles from land; all 
hands well, butwery much afraid she will go down; cooking very difficult; 

4; bread all damagd ; cabin-boy washed overboard this instant. We are now re- 
signed to our fe, and no sail in sight. Please report to H. J. Henry.—Joun 
M‘LAcHLAN, firsmate.” The other paper seems to be part of the ship’s papers 
for registering th name, &c., of her crew, and it appears to bea fragment torn 
from a full sheet) Glasgow Herald. 

BEARS FROMOUALIFORNIA.A—Among the passengers brought by the 
West India mail-jkket Avon, which arrived at Southampton on Sunday, were 
three grisly bears pm California, They were canght in the following manner: 
—At one of the g@ diggings the carcass of a bullock had been hung up in an 
open place. Its mitude was reduced considerably one night, and the owners 
suspecting that a \man thief was in the vicinity, set a watch, when an 
enormous grisly be was seen approaching the ase. Bruin was caught 
violating the laws ohewm and tuum, and, of course, was killed by the watchers. 
It proved to bea shgear giving suck, Her den was tracked, and three very 
young cubs were fthd. They were purchased in California by one of the 
passengers on board e Aron, who brought them to England. They were very 
docile on board, andqvere allowed to run loose about the deck. One of them 
particularly was so fhe that it would play and roll about the ship with the 
boys on board. Thejrew amazingly after they left Chagres. The passenger 
who brought them hte brought to Southampton 25,000 dollars worth of gold- 
dust in skins, after ping his passage for himself and bears, which cost him 
abeut 800 dollars. 


The following is a copy of one of the papers | 


, steadily and late rates were well supported. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

THe New ComMANver-1n-Cuier IN THE East INpiEs,—Lieut.- 
General Sir William Gomm, Commander-in-Chief of the forces at Bombay, it is 
reported, will, on his arrivalin India, succeed General Sir Charles Napie ; 
Commander-in-Chief of the Queen’s and Hon. East India Company's armies in 
the East Indies. 

It is rumoured in naval circles, that Lord Francis Russell, brother 
of the Premier, is about to resign the command of her Majesty’s ship Tweed. 
The reason assigned for this step is owing, it is stated, to a reproof administered 
to his Lordship by the Admiralty for not taking proper precautions to secure the 
health of his crew during the prevalence of the fearful epidemic that has 
Tavaged nearly the whole of the south-east coast of America. 

Tur Army IN IRELAND.—The force now there consists of two 
troops of horse and twelve companies of battalion artillery, nine regiments of 
cavalry, twenty-three regiments of infantry, and five dépdts of infantry. Total, 
25,800 men. 

Prorosep Forttrications 1x Mitrorp Haven.—The contem- 
plated fortifications and defences, for the more efficient protection of the im- 
portant naval arsenal establishment at Pembroke Dock, will shortly be com- 
menced. During the week Lieutenant-Colonel Victor, of the Royal Engineers, 
with the other officers of that corps, have been busily engaged in examining and 
inspecting all the commanding situations, with the view of selecting the best 
sites for the erection of the proposed works. The Stack Rock, Thorn Island, 
vale Point, &c., have been severally examined, and it is now understood that, 
on the Stack Rock, situated at the entrance of the harbour, a fort will be erected, 
and martello towers will likewise be constructed on other commanding posi- 
tions. These will be mounted with guns of heavy calibre, fixed on traversing 
carriages. These works will entail the erection of additional barracks for the 
accommodation of the men necessary for their defence, as the present buildings 
are not capable of holding all the troops in the garrison. 


REMARKABLE NAtTuRAL Curtostry.—The following statement 
from Messrs. Rez and Mitchell has been published :—* A log of mahogany was 
being cut into veneers, a short time ago, in the timber-yard of Mr. Henry Des- 
landes, a cabinet-maker, Jersey, when his attention was attracted by the appear- 
ance of a most remarkable and striking profile of her most gracious Majesty in 
a knot of the wood. The likeness is so true that all who have yet seen it ac- 
knowledged the resemblance.” The veneer is at present in the possession of 
the above firm, at 103, Newgate-street, who, we have no doubt, will gratify 
respectable parties with a sight of it. 

Tue AsyLuM ror Ip1ots.—We observe that a donation of £300 
has been presented to this excellent charity, by Mrs. Jane Tremaine. 

CREATION OF CARDINALS.—From Rome we learn that a Consistory 
was to be held in the first fortnight of the present month, for the appointment of 
a batch of Cardinals. The Romans regard with much jealousy the great num- 
ber of foreigners to be admitted into the Sacred College on this occasion. There 
are to be three French Cardinals—the Archbishops of Rheims, Besancon, and 
Toulouse ; three German Cardinals—the Archbishops of Cologne, Innspruck, 
and the Primate of Hungary; two Spanish Cardinals—the Archbishops of Seville 
and Toledo; one English Cardinal—Dr. Wiseman; one Neapolitan Cardinal— 
M. Corenzi; and three Roman Cardinals—Monsignori Fornari (apostolic nuncio 
at Paris), Roberto Roberti (Vice-President of Rome and the Comarca), and 
Pecci (the Bishop of Gubbio), who distinguished himself by his resistance to the 
revolution. 

The American sailor, Frederick Jerome, who behaved so gallantly 
at the conflagration of the Ocean Monarch, two years since, was introduced on 
Saturday to the Committee of the Shipwrecked and Humane Society of Liver- 

900], when it was intimated to him that the gold medal of the society had been 
awarded to him, but that the committee would either present him with the 
medal or its equivalent in money, at his option. After some little consideration 
on his part, he stated that he preferred the money to the medal, and twenty- 
five guineas were paid to him. 

PIRACY ON THE LARGE ScALE.—A new literary enterprise has 
been started in New York, which illustrates the working of the system by which 
English literature is made to enrich American publishers. ‘This is a monthly 
magazine by the Harpers, the well-known baronial house.in Cliffe-street, who 
have amassed an immense fortune principally by their sagacious selection ofcur- 
rent English books for the American market. ‘This magazine consists of selec- 
tions from the whole compass of British periodical literature, including popular 
extracts from favourite English books, which they receive in advance of their 
publication in London. Each number will contain as much matter as a volume 
of Macaulay’s ** History of England,” and be sold at the ridiculously low price of 
25 cents. The sale ot this work amounted to 20,000 copies within the first fort- 
_ of its publication, and will probably run up to 50,000 before the close of 
the year. 

Earty Criostxc.—The Secretary of this Association remarks that, 
by observing the following rules, heads of families would materially contribute 
towards early closing:—1. By abstaining from evening shopping themselves, 
and causing others to do so, especially in the case of their servants; and 2. By 
patronising, as far as possible, those tradesmen who close early. By so acting, 
they will protect those who deserve it, and convince every one of the unprofita- 
bleness of late trading. 








MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


The money price for Consols has been without variation during the week, 
quoting 964 3. Transactions have been on the most limited scale, and specula- 
tive movements abandoned for the present. At this season the leading jobbers 
usually recreate, and the calmness of the political horizon now offers a more 
favourable opportunity for absence, than has been the case for the last few 
years. A better demand for money has caused a slight decline in the price of 
Exchequer Bills; India Bonds are also a shade flatter. Bank Stock firmly 
maintains its rise. Prices at the close of the week’s business are, for 
3 per Cent. Reduced Anns., 97; Consols, 963; New 34 per Cent. Anns., 964 ; 
Long Anns. to expire Jan. 1860, 8 5-16; Ditto, 30 years, Oct. 10, 1859, 8%; 
Ditto, 30 years, Jan. 5, 1860,8; India Bonds, £1000, 84 pm.; Ditto, under 
£1000, 84 pm.; South Sea Stock, New Annuities, 95%; Consols for Account, 
964; Exchequer Bills, £1000, June, 64 pm.; £500, June, 65 pm.; Smaii, 
June, 65 pm. 


70; malt, 3350; oats, 1080; flour, 2270. Irish, 
): 


ARRIVALS.—English: wheat, 2850; barley, $3 
ii 5,410; flour, 3000. 


oats, 130. Foreign: wheat, 6990; barley, | 
English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 41s to ; ditto, white, 42s to 51s; Norfolk and Suf- 
folk 38s to dis; ditto, white, 40s to 46s; ry 8 to 25s; grinding barley, 21s to 23s; distil- 
lins ditto, 24s to 268; malting ditto, 26s to 288; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 43s to 473; brown 
ditto, 3s to dis; Kingston and Ware, 463 to 548; Chevalier, 54s to 55s; Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire feed oats, 16s to 18s; potato ditto, I8s to 22s; Youghal and Cork, black, 15s to 16s; ditto, 
whit», —s to —s; tick beans, nev f 8; ditto, old, 26s to 298; grey peas, 268 to 278; maple, 
27s to 29s; white, 24s to 278; boilers, to 30s per quarter. Town-made flour, 358 to 40s; Suf- 
ea oo to 348; Stockton and Yorkshire, 29s to 34s per 280 Ibs. American flour, 21s to 25s per 
Dushel. 
I he Seed Market.—The general demand continues in a very Inactive state, and last week's 
rices are barely supported :— 
Linseed, English, sowing 


. 1 2s to 56s; Baltic, crushing, 40s to 43s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 40s to 46s; hempsved, 32s to 36s per quarter; coriauder, 18s to 21s; brown mustard- 
seed, new, 9s to lls; white ditto, 7s 9d to 88; and tares, 3s 6d to 6s per bushel; English rape- 
pil to £25 per last; linseed cakes, English, £8 to £9; foreign ditto, £6 10s to £7 5s per 
pe-cakes, £5 to £5 15s per ton; canary, 56s to 63s per quarter. 
Bread.—he prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 6jd to 74d; of household 
ditto, Sd to 6d _per 41b loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 438 6d; barley, 22s 4d; oats, 178 9d; 
beans, 28s lld; peas, 26s 11d. ° 

The Six Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 43s 7d; barley, 

8; peas, 278. 4 

Dutics.—W heat, 1s; barley, 1s; oats, 1s; rye, 1s; beans, 1s; peas, 1s. 

Tea.—¥or most kinds of tea the demand continues steady, and last week's prices are well 
supported. Common sound congou is selling at 114d to 1s per Ib. 

Sugar.—Generally speaking, this market is firm, and an extensive business has been trans- 
acted in it since our last report, at extreme quotations. Refined goods are selling at 50s to 
50s 6d per cwt. for brown. 

Cogfee.—About 2000 bags good ordinary native Ceylon have changed hands, at 46s per cwt., 
at which importers are firm. Plantation and foreign coffees support late rates. 

_Rice -—Although only a limited business is doing in this article, prices are well supported. 
Fine white bengal has produced 12s 6d per ewt. 

Provisions.—A fair business is doing in Irish butter, at full currencies. Carlow, Clonmel, 
and Kilkenny, 71s to 74s; Waterford, 68s to 71s; Cork, 73s; and Limerick, 66s to 69s per ewt. 
Dutch butter is somewhat lower to purchase. Fine Friesland is quoted at 788 to 80s per cwt. 
The inquiry for English butter is confined to small parcels. Fine Dorset, 788 to 80s; fine 
Devon, 68s to 708 per cwt. Fresh, 7s to 10s per dozen Ib. Prime Irish bacon is still selling at 
59s to 60s per cwt. Most other kinds of provisions are in moderate request, at late rates. 

vlow.—Our market is firm, and the quotations have slightly improved. P.Y.C., on the 
spot, is se #t 37s to 37s 9d per ewt. Town tallow, 35s 6d per ewt, net cash. 

Oils. For common fish and linseed oil the demand is steady, on rather higher terms. Other- 
wise the trade is inactive. A 

Spirits.— About 300 puncheons of Jamaica rum have changed hands at 34 to 38 per cent. 
over proof, at 4s 4d to 4s 6d; and plain and middling, 2s 6d to 2s 9d per gallon. 200 puncheors 
Leewards have realised 1s 4/d to 1s 54d proof. East India dull, at ls 3 proof. Brandy steady 
and quite as dear. y 

lay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 15s to £4; clover ditto, £3 5s to £4 78; and straw, 
£1 3s to £1 9s per load. d 

Wool.—The large public sales continue to progress steadily. About 26,000 bags have changed 
hands up to this time, at very full p Ss. 

Potatoes.—Notwithstanding that the supplies are large, a good business is doing, at from 
40s to 75s per ton. 

7 Coals.—towniey, 148; Hilda, 13s 6d; Lambton, 15s 3d; Stewart's, 15s 9d; 
Tees, 15s 6d; Richmond, 14s 9d; Hedley, 14s per ton. 

Hops ( ay .—Two pockets of new hops from Kent have been disposed of at £7 7s per 
ewt. The plantation accounts continue favourable, yet we have very few backers of the duty 
at £200,000. The supply of last year's hops is small, and a moderate business is doing in 
them, at about stationary prices:— aT 

Mid and East Kent pockets, 135s to 225s; Weald of Kent ditto, 115s to 130s; Sussex ditto, 
95s to 1088; Yearlings, 35s to 55s; Old Hops, 16s to 45s. 

Smithfield (Friday ).—Notwithstanding that the supply of beasts on offer here to-day was 
gut moderate, the beet trade ruled very inactive, at Monday’s decline in the quotations, and 
at which a clearance was with difficulty effected. . The quality of the stock was inferior. The 
numbers of sheep were seasonably extensive. All breeds, owing to the limited attendance of 
buyers, moved off slowly, at barely late rates. Lambs are now nearly out of season, and 
searcely any business was transacted in them. Prime small calves moved off freely, at an ad- 
vance of 2d per Sib. All other kinds of veal were firm. ‘There was rather more inquiry for 
pigs, the value of which was well supported. Milch cows were a slow sale, at from £14 to 
£18 each, including their small calf. 

Per 8 Ib to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, 2s 4d to 2s 6d; second quality ditto, 
2s 8d to 3s Od; prime large oxen, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; prime Scots, &c., 3s 6d to 3s 8d; coarse and 
inferior sheep, 3s Od to 3s 2d; second quality ditto, 3s 4d to 3s 6d; prime coarse-woolled ditto, 
3s 8d to 3s 10d; prime South Downs, 3s 10d to 4s 0d; large coarse calves, 3s 2d to 3s 6d; prime 
stmnall ditto, 3s 8d to 4s 0d; large hogs, 3s 2d to 3s 6d; neat small porkers, 3s 8d to 4s 0d; 
Jambs, 3s 4d to 4s 6d; suckling calves, 18s to 268; and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 2is each. 
otal supplies: beasts, 695; cows, 120; sheep and lambs, 14,250; calves, 292; pigs, 310. Foreign: 
beasts, 150; sheep and lambs, 2510; calves, 115; pigs Scotch: beasts, 70; sheep, 80. 

Newgate and Leadenhall « Friday ).—These markets were very inactive to-day, on the fol- 
lowing terms :— J ‘ 

Per 8 Ib by the carcase:—Inferior beef, 2s 2d to 2s 4d; middling ditto, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; prime 
large ditto, 2s 8d to 2s 10d; prime small ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; large pork, 2s 10d to 3s 6d; in- 
ferior mutton, 2s 10d to 3s 4d; middling ditto, 3s 6d to 3s 8d; prime ditto, 3s &d to 3s 10d; veal, 
3s 0d to 3s 8d; small pork, 3s 6d to 4s 0d; lamb, 3s 4d to 4s 4d. ROBERT HERBERT. 


*ye, 238 4d; 
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6d; oats, 18s; rye, 22s lld; beans, 


Whitworth, 13s; 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, Ave. 30. 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE, Ava. 29. 

Orders for the Court’s going into mourning on Sunday next, the Ist of September, for his 
late Majesty King Louis Philippe, viz:—The ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, 
white gloves, necklaces, and ear-rings, black or white shoes, fans, and tippets. ‘The gentle- 
men to wear black, full trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black swords and buckles. 

The Court to change the mourning on Sunday, the 8th of September next, viz. the ladies to 
wear black silk or velvet, coloured ribbons, fans, and tippets, or plain white, or white and 
gold, or white and silver stuffs, with black ribbons. The gentlemen to wear black coats, and 
black or plain white, or white and gold, or white and silver stuff waistcoats, full trimmed. 
coloured swords and buckles. s 

And on Wednesday, the 11th of September next, the Court to go out of mourning. 

WHITEHALL, Ave. 28. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Archibuld W iiuam {Douglas 
Viscount Drumlanrig), to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the § 
room of the Marquis of Queensberry. 

This Gazette contains a notification from the Speaker of the House of Commons, that at the 
end of 14 days he will issue out his warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new 
writ for the electing a new member for the Borough of Poole, in the room of George Richard 
Robinson, Esq., deceased. 


sq (commonly called 
re of Dunitries, in the 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, AvGusT 29. 
Royal Artillery.—Major-General T. Paterson to be Colonel Commandant, vice Lieutenant- 
General Worsley. 
BANKRU 
,drapers. V J POWELL, King’s-place, 
M‘DOWALL, Worthing, draper. C POR- 
ERSON, Kingston-upon-Hui , painter. S$ WILSON, 
Monmore-green, Lilston-road, Wolverhampton, grocer. W and A MILLER, Liverpool and 
Bootle, Lancashire, wine-merchants. K SMITH, Liverpool, tavern-keeper. J SNOW- 
BALL, Gateshead, builder. 


R BAKER 
‘ommer 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
H P FORSTER, Glasgow, late Lieut in her Majesty's 63d Foot, thereafter Paymaster in her 
Majesty's Forces for the North British District. J GIBSON, Edinburgh, solicitor. 


TUEsDAY, SEPT. 3. 
WHITEHALL, Avcust 31. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, granting to Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington, K G and K C s of Chief Ranger and Keeper of Hyde Park and St. James's 
Park, in the room of Adolphus Frederick Duke of Cambridge, deceased. 





Spanish and Mexican have been the only two Stocks in which business has 
caused any material fluctuation during the week. Spanish Actives have quoted 
19§, but without maintaining the full extent of this rise, quoting nearer 194 to 
%. The Mexican news does not favour the hope of any further divi- 
dend or compromise at present; consequently, the price of the Stock has | 
receded to 293 for Account. Peruvian and Russian Stocks are firm; but 
the Market generally is rather heavy, the following being the last prices :— 
Brazilian Bonds, 92; Ditto, Small, 924; Buenos Ayres Bonds, Six per Cent., 
594; Danish Bonds, 1825, Five per Cent., 100% x.d.; Equador Bonds, 3%; | 
Mexican, ex Jan. Coupons, 293; Ditto, Account, 29$; Peruvian Bonds, Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent.,82; Ditto, Deferred, 34; Portuguese, Converted, 1841, 
344; Ditto, Four per Cent., 344; Russian Bonds, Four-and-a-Half per Cent., 
97; Spanish Five per Cent., 1840, Account, 19%; Ditto, Passive, 44; Ditto, 
Three per Cent., Account, 373; Dutch, Two-and-a-Half per Cent., 574; Ditto, 
Four per Cent., 90. | 

The Railway Market has undergone a decided change this week, again | 
showing a further advance in the leading lines. Great Northerns have im- 
proved from last week’s prices, £2 per share; Great Western, £5 per share; 
and South-Western, 2 per Cent. Midlands and North-Westerns have also been 
largely dealt in, and quote improved rates. Towards the close of business, 
realising upon the late sudden advances caused a slight reaction, leaving 
prices as follows :—Aberdeen, 9%; Bristol and Exeter, 684 x.d.; Buckingham- 
shire, 173; Caledonian, 84; Ditto, New, £10 Preference, 54; Chester and 
Holyhead, 9; Eastern Counties, 6 x.d.; Great Northern, 113; Ditto, 
Halt, A, Deferred, 34 ; Ditto, Half, B, Six per Cent., 17%; Ditto, Five per 
Cent., Preference, 114; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 303; Great 
Western, 65; Hull and Selby, Half Shares, 474 xd, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 433; Ditto, Fifths, 23; Ditto, New, Guaranteed Six per Cent., 124; 
Leeds and Bradford, 95; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 804; Ditto, Pref., 
Five per Cent., 594 ; London and North-Western, 1104 x d; Ditto, New Quarters, 
aif ad; Ditto, bifths, 134 x d; London and South-Western, 66} ; Midland, 
354 x. d.; Ditto, £50 Shares, 102; Ditto, Birmingham and Derby, 15} 
x.d.; Norfolk, Guar. 5} per Cent., 44; North Britis, 6§; Ditto, Preference, 5 ; 
North Staffordshire, 6% ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 73; Preston 
and Wyre, 4 Shares (A), 17%; Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 18%; Scottish 
Central, 123; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, Class B, 6% dis.; Shrewsbury 
and Chester, 8 per Cent. Preference, 12; South Devon, 74; South-Eastern, 
17; South-Eastern, No. 3, 16%; South Wales, 20%; Wear Valley, 
Six per Cent. Guaranteed, 59; York, Newcastle, an Berwick, 15§; 
Ditto, Newcastle Extension, 103; Ditto, G.N.E. Preference, 44; York and 
North Midland, 17 x d; Ditto, Preference, 73; Boulogne and Amiens, 74; 
Dutch Rhenish, 2}; Luxembourg, 14; Northern of France, 148; Orleans and 
Sordeanx, 26; Paris and Rouen, 234; Paris and Strasbourg, 7%; Rouen and 
Havre, 93; Sambre and Meuse, 23. 

Fripay AFTERNOON.—Althongh very little business has been transacted in 
the Consol Market to-day, prices ru'e about stationary. The Three per Cents— 
Money—have marked 964 3; and the New 1 and-a-Quarter per Cents, $9. 
Exchequer Bills, 67s, and India Bonds, 87s pm, Long Annuities are 8}. 
Foreign Securities, as well as Railway Shares, are steady. 


THE MARKETS. 

CORN-EXCHANGE (Friday).—Up to our market this week coastwise the arrivals of English 
wheat have not ex led 2850 quarters. By land carriage and sample they have proved tole- 
rab y good. ‘To-day the supply on offer was very moderate. Fine new qualities sold steadily 
at fully Monday's quotations. In all other kinds exceedingly little business was transacted, at 

The imports of foreign wheat have been confined to 6999 quarters. 

’ active demand, but we have no change to notice in its value. A few 

ish barley were offering at very high prices, viz. 31s per quarter. Foreign 

ruled steady, and rather more money was paid for malting parcels. Malt, the supply 

which was somewhat on the inereasé, sold at about stationary prices. Owing to a large 

rival of Archangel duts the oat trade was in a sluggish state, yet the holders refused to ac- 

vept lower currencies. Beans, peas, and flour, the show of which was tolerably good, sold 
Indian corn was very dull, but not cheaper, 


| Geology in the University of Cambridge, to be her Majesty 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Right Rev the Lord Bishop of Norwich, the Very 
Rev Archibald Campbell Tait, D C L, Dean of Carlisle; the Rev Francis Jeune, DC L, Master 
of Pembroke College, in the University of Oxford; the Rev H G Lidde’ M A, Head Master of 
St Peter’s College, Westminster; John Lucius Dampier, Esq, M A, Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries of Cornwall; the Rev Baden Powell, M A, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Uni- 

ty of Oxford; and the Rev George Henry Sacheverell Johnson, M A, of Queen's College, 
in the University of Oxford, to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the State, 
Discipline, Studies, and Revenues of the University and Colleges of Oxford. 

The Queen has also been pleased to appoint the Right Rev the Lord Bishop of Chester; the 
Very Rev G Peacock, D D, Dean of Ely; Sir J F W Herscheli, Bart; Sir J Romilly, Knight, 
her Majesty's Attorhey-General; and the Rev A Sedgwick A, Woodwardian Professor of 
Commissioners for inquiring into 
the State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenues of the Uni ity and Colleges of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN-OFFIC EPT. 2. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr Henry M‘Chlery as Consul at Barbadoes for 
the Republie of Venezuela. 

WAR-OFFICE, SEPT. 3. 

3rd Dragoon Guards: Lieut TE Whithy to be Captain, vice Squire; Cornet W Knatchbull 
to be Lieutenant, viee Whitby. 

4th Foot: Licut J C Bartley to be Captain, vice Campbell; Ensign A E H Ansell to be Lien- 
tenant, vice Bartley. 10th zieut-Col W H C Wellesley to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Miller. 
74th: Lieut J Napier to be Captain, vice Wallnut: Ensign J J Corrigan to be Lieutenant, vice 
Napier. 81st: Lieut-Col T Miller to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Wellesley. 98th: Major G T 
Parke to be Major, vice W Edie; Capt D Rainier to j ice Parke; Lieut F Peyton to 
be Captain, vice Rainier; Ensign T Gardiner to be 1 ice Peyton. ‘ 

HospitaAL STAFF.—Fitz-Meade T Dennis to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Dolce. 

COMMISSION SIGNED BY THE LORD-LIEUTENANT. 
Lancashire Hussars: H H G Fazakerley, to be Cornet. 
NKRUPTS. 
plumber. A CRANSTON, Wimborne Minster, 
hire, cabinet-maker. ad MAN, St. Mildred’s-court, City, commission agent. 
PRIESTLEY, Radcliffe, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
W PATERSON, Milngavie, grocer. J RIDDEL, Aberdeen, upholsterer. 
SON, Glasgow, banker. 
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BIRTHS. 
On September 2nd, Mrs. Herbert Ingram, of a daughter.——On the 30th ult., at Pickeridge, 
near Fulmer, the Hon. Mrs Frederick Holland, of a son.—At the Rectory, Staplegrove, 
Taunton, the wife of the Rev S W King, of a daughter. At No. 4, Vassall-cottages, Addison- 
road, Kensington, Mrs Wm L Hotchkin, of a daughter. On the 31st ult., the wife of George 
E Seymour, E r No. 12, Seymour-place, Hyde-park, of a daughter. At No. 8, Upper 
Ia street, the wife of the Rev J Horner, of a daughter. At Latton Vicarage, the wite 
of the Rev H W Beadon, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
At St Peter's, Pimlico, the Earl of Darnley to Lady ifarriet Pelham, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Chichester. ——At St George’s Church, Bristol, the Rey Edward Blomfield Turner, in- 
cumbent of Wor! in the county of York, son of Major-General Turner, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev John Venour, rector of B on-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
At St Ann’s Church, Belfast, John Cooper, Esq, of the ** Oaks,” P yortham, Preston, Lanca- 
shire, to Mary, second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Wright, C B, 39th Regiment.——At New 

Church-street Chapel, « oad, Mr. Gec » Burns, eldest 

Miss Eliza Winilred, » hter of the » Lieutenant I 


1., of 
1 


Marines.——On the 3r¢ 3 
dington, to Sarah omficid, see t ite: 
29th, at St. Ann's Church, fast, John Cooper, Esq., of t 
cashire, to Mary, second daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Wr 

29th, at Handsworth Old Church, by the Rev. J. Casebow Barr 
Birmingham, Mr. Benjamin Green, of Loyell’s Grove, near 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph Cott 1, Esq., of Handsworth, Staffordshir 
3ist ult, at St Martin’s, Bishopsgate-stre Frederick William, eldest son of the late Henry 
Dalzell Tennant, of Limehouse, to Eniuma, second daughter of the late William Brunton, also 


of Limehouse. 
DEATHS. 
At Dalkey, near Dublin, of paralysis, in his 8ith year, Admiral Robert Dudley Oliver. 

At Southwell, Notts, Arabella Barrow, daughter of the late Rev. Richard Barrow, aged 68.—— 
At his house, in Grafton-street, the Rig 1. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., aged 74.-—At 
Marsvilles, the Rev. Murray Vicars, aged 44, late Missionary at Bagdad, second son of the 
Rev. Matthew Vicars, of Godinanstone.——At her residence, Upper n, Kennington, 
Sarah, relict of Charles Thomas Buncombe, Esq., of her Majesty's Ordnance Department, 
Tower. In London, Joseph Bailey, Esq., of Easton-court, M.P. for the county of Hereford, 
aged 38.——On the 26th of August, in London, Elizabeth, the wife of Colonel Bristow, in the 
60th year of her age.——On Friday, the 30th ult, aged three years, George Frederic, youngest 
gon of Mr Thomas Atkinson, of Yardley Wood, near Birmingham. 
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Sept. 7, 1850.] 


EMENTS. 


rh E Y’S ROY AL AMPHITHEATRE.— 
74th Night of ‘* Mazeppa.""—Second Week of the accomplished 
vocalist, Miss Annie Hardie. —On MONDAY, September 9, 1850, the 
Entertainments will commence, at Seven o’Clock, with MAZE A and 
the WILD HORSE. Mazeppa, Mr. N, 'T. Hicks,—To be succeeded by 
an incomparable display of BATTY’S peerless SCENES of the ARENA. 
-To conclude with the Melodrama of the WHITE F ARM.—Box-office 
open from 11 till 4.—Stage-Manager, Mr. W. West. 


AY ie aR JOH PARRY’S NEW E 
aA NMENT.—Mr. JOHN PARRY will give his NOTI 
and INSTR U ‘TAL, on Monday Evening at Canterbt 

at Ramsgate; Thursday at Dover; Friday at Folkestone; 
‘Tuesday, the 17th, at Hastings. 


a] 
MVHE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by H. H. 
the Viceroy of Egypt to the Zoological Suciety of London, is 
petal daily trom Ons to Six o’Cloc k, at their GARDEN in the 
REG "S PARK. The Band of the lst Life Guards will periorm, 
by permiaston of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at Four o'clock. Ad- 
mission, ONE SHILLING; on Mondays, SIXPENCE. 


Ro. AL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
! GARDENS.—Repetition of the Grand Masical _Ense mbl 
FOUR MILITARY BANDS on MONDAY, PUL 

open trom 9 A.M.; Feeding of the Animals at 5; Concert, half-past 5 
Fireworks, half- past 8.—Admission, Is.—On Wednesday, Septembe 
11, the Boys of the Greenwich Naval Asylum School will, with their 
phot and, pay their annual visit to the Gardens, On ‘tuesday 
and The » the usual routine of Entertainments, concluding with a 
brilliant Display of Fireworks by Southby. 


HE NILE PANORAMA will SHORTLY 

CLOSE.—‘he Proprietors being about to remove this Panorama 

from London, will exhibit it for a arty pe riod at the following greatly 

reduced prices:—Guallery, 6d.; Pit, Is.; Stalls, 2s. EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Piccadilly. Daily at 3 and 8. 


} OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
During this week the ALPINE SINGERS will pee daily at 
Four, and inthe Ev venings at Half-past Eight. LECTURE on the 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE by Dr. Bachhoffner, d 
and in the Evenings at Eight. LECTURE onthe MEC } 
PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM, daily at a Quarter- Lor Three, 
and in the Evenings at a Quar.er-past Nine. NEW of 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, daily at Half-past Four, and in the | S 
at a Quarter to Ten; also a SERIES exhibiting SCENES in the 
ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One o’Clock.—Admission, 
ls.; Schools, Half-price. 


NDIA OVERLAND 
GALLERY of ILL 
tional Picture, Rs 
TRATING the 


“ADVERTIS 


ER- 
VOCAL 
Tuesday 
and, ou 


MAIL.—DIORAMA 

ISTRATION, 14, Be l'-STREET.—Addi- 

i¢ MOVING DIORAMA ILLUs- 

ND MAIL to INDIA, from 

Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, is now OP. EN DALLY.—Morn- 

ing, Twelve; Afternoon, three; Evening t.—Admission, 18; 

Stalls, 2s. 6.; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors ope n hy hare hour before cach 
representation. 


(SALIFORNIAN GOLD.—The largest and 


most beautiful specimen of the golden produce of California 


that has reached this country, weighing 14} pounds, is on view daily, 


from 10 to 5, at LIMBIRD’S, stationer, 143, Strand. Admission 6d. 


LOUCESTER MUSICAL 
CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS.—On TL 
SEPTEMBER, and on FRIDAY, the 13th of § 


FESTIVAL.— 
DAY, the 10th of 
MBER, Excur- 


sion Trains will leave Paddington at Seven o'clock A.M., calling at | 


Slough, Reading, and Didcot, for Gloucester; also, from Bath and 
Chippenham to Gloucester, to return the same evenings. 
FARES 


‘addington, or Windsor and Slough, to Gloucester a back, 10s and 6s. 
ending or Oxford, to Gloucester and back, 9s anc 
Swindon, to Gloucester and back, 6s and 3s 6d. 
From Bath or Chippenham, to Gloucester and back, 7s and 4s. 
Passengers having luggage wili only be conveyed at the ordinary 


fares. : 
AWLEYS, High Holborn, the only 
of the name in London.—Hand- 


genuine WATCHMAKE 
some Gold Watches, £3 15s; Silver Watches, £2 28; superior Gold 
Watches. jewelled in four holes, maintaining power, and all the late 
improvements, £5 15s; Silver Watches, with richly engraved dials, 
and movements equal to the above, £3 5s. A written warranty given. 
Old ¢ ld Plate and Watches purchased or taken in exchange. 
. ~ x 

“ONES’S £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 
°e WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary more 
than half a minute per week. The great reduction of price sets aside 
all rivalry, either of the Swiss manufacturers or any other house, for 
those advertised at lower prices are foreign work. On receipt of a Post- 
office Order, payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s, one will be sent free. 
Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, free for 2d. 


YLECTRO and SHEFFIELD PLATE.— 


The Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings of Silver Plated Dish 
Covers, Vegetable or Curry Dishes, and other requisites for the Dinner 
Table, is published, and may be had gratis, or will be sent, Bie BA “ey 
to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—T. SA- 
VORY & Cog 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracec mcahaaeives. 


. PLATE.—A B. SAVORY and 


fg to call the attention of customers to the reduced 
hich they are now selling the best wrought ea pea ade 
‘SPOONS and FORKS, and Silver Tea and C 
‘The Pample' t, Allustrated by drawings, and containing the Ww 
prices of the yarious articles required in family use, may be had on 
application, or will be sent post-free to any part of Great Britain. 
Ireland, or the Colonivs.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill, London, oppo- 
site the Bank;~ fequest the attention of purchasers to their Stock of 
London-made PATENT LEVER WATC HES, which are manufactured 
by themselves in their own house. In Silver ‘Cases, with the Detached 
pement, and Jewelled, the prices are Four Guineas and a Half, 
Six, and Eight Guineas each; or, in Gold Cases, Ten, Twelve, Four- 
teen, and Sixteen Guineas each. The very large Stock offered for selec- 
tion includes every description, enabling a customer to select that 
which is more particularly adapted to bis own use. Each Watch is 
warranted. 


GOLD WATCH and fine GOLD CHAIN 


complete, in Morocco case, for £8 10s., at SARL and sons. 
18, Cornhill. The Watch is of the horizontal construction, jewelled 
in four holes, of the flat fashionable style, with exquisitely en- 
graved fine gol@d@ials and cases. The chain is of the best quality. 
The above elegangipresents are sent with perfect security per post, 
upon receipt of, er for the amount. A written warranty is given 
for the accuratéperformance of the watch, and a twelvemonth’s trial 
allowed. 


re ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 
b This beautiful metal continues to stand unrivalled amongst all 
the substitutes for silver. ts intrinsic excellence, combined with its 
brilliant appearance, defies all competition. It is upwards of ten years 
since this manufacture was introduced by Sarl and Sons to the public, 
and, notwithstanding the many spurious and unprincipled imitations, 
the present demand exceeds all former precedents, thus giving a con- 
vincing proof of its having answered the end proposed, which was to 
produce an article possessing the durability and appearance of solid 
silver at one-sixth its cost. The magnificent stock has recently 
been enriched with many splendid novelties in dinner, tea, and break- 
fast services, and never possessed so many attractions as at the present 
time. The spoon and fork department includes all the various patterns 
that are manufactured in solid silver, and orders to any extent can be 
saan a ly executed. A new and enlarged pamphlet of sketches and 
price st published, and now ready for circulation. It may be ob- 
ia ined ati by applying at the manufactories.—SARL and SoNs, 18, 
c onhi! 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NEW BOOKS, &. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

H E a kk ee 
or, THE TWO = ARRIAGES. 

STONE WILLIAMS. 

his Friends, [aids of Honour, 


Il. 
. : surTAPDr 

CLAUDE. By Miss MOLESWORTH. 
** We write on perfect deliberation when we call ‘Claude’ an ex- 
traordinary work—a fiction of first-class merit—one which it is im- 

possible to peruse attentively and not p! 
tirst writers in this department of literature. 
Also just ready, 


DARKNESS. 


Author of * 


LL 


By FOLK 


—Weekly Chronicle. 


LIGHT and 
THERINE CROWE. 


vols, 
II. 

SINGLETON FONTENOY. 

By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., late 

HENRY COLBURN, publishe 


By Mrs. C 
The Night Side of Nature.” In 3 
A naval story. 
f her Majesty's navy. 3 vols. 

13, Great M rlborougl str 


INGLISH 


Pearls from the Ocean 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
ISTORIC CHARA DES 
WILD FLOWERS. By the Author of “ 
Wave.” 
London : D. BoGur 
Er Boats Lake 3B 
BV ING’S WORKS: 
one, “ee fine Portrait of the 
© BRE AC E BRIDGE HALL,” double volume, 
{ENRY G. BOUN, 


MMS and § 


ER. 
two vols. 
and 


*TEMB 
” 
TORLA, 
Author, price 2s. ; 
Is. 6d. 
York-street, Covent Garden. 


a ‘AS 





NEW YALE BY SILVERPEN. 
This day is published, bse Illustrated 1 Harvey, price 7s 6d, 


gantly bound and gil 
HE DOCTOR S LITTLE “DAUGHTER : 


The Story of a Be Bi 8 Life amidst the Woods and Hills. 
ELIZA METEYARD. 
ARTHUR ITAL _ V IRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
This Day, Part I., Price 6d., to be continued Monthly, 
| ONDON as it is TO-DAY, Where to Go 
4 and What to See, with 30 Engravings. The most complete 
guide ever published for the Visitor of London now, or during the 
Great National Exhibition of 1851. London : H. G. CLARKE and Co., 
4, Exeter Change. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE 
Now ready, pri rs 


wAmigeineelthad i 
reyery, third edition, correct: ev 
a chronolog ic. le of Grecian Roman, and English dates, of 
SHOR tT COURSE ‘of HISTORY, 
First Seric ca ece, Rome, and England. By the Rev. HU. Le 
M. CHEPMELL, M./ 
A Second Series, caniabbling the Middle Ages and Modern Times, is in 
the press. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


~ THE MOORE RAPHAEL.—* APOLLO AND MARSY: 
VHE “Lt 


ADER?” of Saturday, September 7th, 
will contain a finely executed Wood Engraving, by Linton, of 
this exquisite Picture, recently discovered by Mr. Morris Moore, by 
whose kind permission the print is published. 
Orders should be sent early, to secure a supply, to J. CLAYTON, jun., 
265, Strand, London. Price Sixpence. 


JOPULAR LIBRARY.—New Volume.—One 
Shilling each in boards, or in ae Is 6d. 
an Autobiography. By W. . MAYO. 
a in this Series :— 
LIFE; w ith Portrait by HARVEY. 
Dy WORKS, in Sixteen Vo- 





KALOOL AH: 


SIR ROBERT PEE 
WASHINGTON IRVI 5 
lumes. All sold separate at One Shillin: 
Me > a’s 
\BAYARD) ELDORADO; or, The Gold Regions. 
PATIVE MEN. 
London: and Co., Soho-square; and all booksellers. 


AILWAY LIBRARY.—New Volume.— 
One aD ee eac h in boards, or inc cloth ls. 6d. 
ROMANCE OF (First Seri 5 GRANT, 
mr ot o “Phe Scotti 
Also, in this Seri 
Dark Scenes of History Lilly Dawson 
Hope Leslie Waterwitch 
Light Dragoon. By Gleig Spy. By J. F. Cooper 
Longbeard. By Mackay Sense and a 
Pride and Prejudice Jane Sinclair, &c. 
London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE and Co., and all booksellers aa news- 
vendors. 


REL 
GEO. ROUTLEI 








Just Publishe: 
‘HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT, 
with reminiscences of Friends and SCOT Sabai Three 
vols. oy por 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 31s 6d ¢ 
* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt’ ought Ay in ‘a valuable and 
intere coi work. His life has been a long and varied one ; the hero 
has played a tolerably distinguished part on the literary stage, has seen 
and suffered much, and has mixed in his time familiarly with nota bilities 
of every kind. In spite of the many faults of the work, there are 
chapters to be found in these volumes worthy of Mr. Hunt’s pen, and 
very delightful to read. Beautiful fragments of criticism shine here 
and there with unmistakeable lustre.”-—Times. 

“* These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and 
politics, as well as some of the most remarkable literary men and poli- 
ticians, of the last fifty years. The reminiscences are varied by sketches 
of manners during ame period, and by critical remarks on various 
topics. They are also extended by boyish recollections, family tradi- 
tions, and Conte mporary reading; so that we have a sort of social 
picture of almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune and 
its changes of fashions, manners, and opinions.”—Spectator. 

“In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all his clever- 

ss, ali his honesty, and more good nature than ever. It is a book 
which it does one good to read. There are some noble lessons of tolera- 
tion and charity, of faith and courage, to be learnt from it.—Atlas. 

“There has been no work of its kind published for many years half 
so valuable in every respect as this ‘ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,’ 
and none recently produced half so amusing.”’—Observer. 

A delightful work. It contains some thing for every class of 
readers. Mr. Hunt has given us a pleasant gossiping book that will be 
generally, not to say universally, read.’-—Economist. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
YHE COMING CHRISTMAS~ TALE. 
—FRANK MEANWELL, or Mistaken Purposes, a Tale of the 
Months, is now agree in Fortnightly Parts of THE FAMILY 
FRIEND, price 2d. each. 

The Number for September 15 will contain, in addition to many 
other matters, an article upon the Laying-out of Breakfast, Dinner, 
and Supper Tables, with New Designs for Folding Dinner Napkins, 
illustrated by Twenty neat Wood Engravings. The same number con- 
tains beautiful patterns for an open-worked Knitted Stocking for a 
Child, and a reap 8 Boot in Crochet, by the celebrated Mrs. Warren. 

Ask for No. 30 of THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
The Editor ‘of the FAMILY FRIEND offers Prizes to the amount of 
F Guineas to the Authors of the best Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
de Games, Practical Puzzles, &c. » &c., to be published at Christ- 
xt, under the title of FAMIL STIME; or, HOMES MADE 
See No. 39 of the FAMILY FRIEND. 
Hou LSTON and STONEMAX; and all Booksellers. 


mas 
HAPP Y. 
London: 


In soa 4 ces, Numbers “and § Figres Mentiiy Pes Parts. 


ady, Part 1., price 6d, pper, 
HE LA TE. SIR ite PEE L S- ‘SPEECHES. 


‘This edition, carefully edited, is printed in demy 8vo, on the 
best paper, with new type, and will include every speech delivered by 
this lamented statesinan, from his first entrance into public life in 1810, 
down to the last speech in the House of Commons. His collected 
speeches will form the best history we can possibly have of the events 
of the last fort ars. What he did has become part of the magniti- 
cent History o: gland; what he said, while he did it, is an admi- 
ration for the present; and an example for the future.” 

London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE and Co., Soho-square; and all Booksellers. 


Esq. , Author of ‘ Shakespeare and 


INE "ASSYRIAN MARC HL, for the Piano, by 


» the author amongst the | 


NEW MUSIC. 


Just P ublished, 
NELLI’S NEW VALSE A DEUX TEMS, 
- entitled “The Maid of Honour,” and the ‘* Lucrezia Borgia 
Quadrille,’’ performed by the Band of the 93d Highls un ul 3. 
London ;: 


STEPHEN GLOVER, price 3s.; beautifully illustrated in five 
colours, by Brandard. The Drawing is compiled from Layard’s eru- 
dite work on ‘ Nineveh,’’ by permission of John Murray, ‘Esc Also 
by Stephen Glover, the Royal Home March, elegantly illustrated by 
I u ; and the six Royal Palace Marches, 2s. each. The ad- 
mired Retreat ci 2s.; Prince Arthur’s March, 2s. 6d.; and three 
Operatic Marches, 2s. 6d. each.—London: R. Cocks and Co., New 
Burling ton-street, and of all Musics selle rs. 


ne 
EW SONGS.—* THE ‘RICH MAN'S 
at BRIDE," “ THE EXILE'S FAREWELL,” * THE STRANGER'S 
GRAVE.” Price 2s. each; sent postage free. 

These songs are by the author of ‘* Will you love me then as now 
&ec. They form a series of charming compositions, and are exceec 
ingly graceful and effective. ‘* The Rich Man’s Bride ” will be an im- 
mense favourite; both words and music are of a very superior descrip- 

tion. London: Du FF and HODGSON, 1 65, Oxford-street. 


N EE) WwW POLKA- —The VERY LAST POLKA, 
composed by F. BERNARD, price 2s. 6d. (sent post free) 

This original and characteristic polka, performed by J. Weippert’s 
band at her Majesty’s last State Ball, June 26, at Buc kingham Palace, 
was one of the most effective and attractive compositions of the night. 
It is supposed to be the last dance at the ball, and is descriptive of the 
clock striking, regret at parting, resolution of making the last not the 
least merry, xc. The pianoforte copy is exceedingly well adapted to 
dance to.—London: DUFF and HopGsoNn, 63, Oxford-street. 


LA. FLEUR DU BAL; Waltz by J. G. CALL- 


COTT. A graceful waltz, “the melody" of which is exceed- 
ingly pretty.’’—(See ‘* Musical Review,” Aug. 1.) Also, the MAGNET 
POLKA, by the same Composer. “or. Calleott has shown much 
mus feeling and vigour of thought and execution in the above pub- 

— See *‘ Musical Review,” Aug. 1.) 
Published by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street; and 67, 
Conduit-street. 


E PROPHETE, as performed at the Royal 

Italian Opera, with Pianoforte accompaniment ; folio edition, 

with Italian words, complete, 42s.; quarto edition, 20s. Various 

arrangements of the Opera, as single pieces and duets, for the Piano- 

forte, by Callcott, Osborne, Benedict, Richard, Bur; muller, Herz, &c. 
From 28. to 68s. —CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. , 201, Regent-street. 


. * 

TEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Le Pro- 
phéte, 4s.; Les Huguenots, 4s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 3s.; Le 

Juive, 2s.; Norma, 2s.; L’Elisir d'Amore, 2s.; Sonnambula, 2s. 
Giovanni, 23. ; Puritani, 2s.; and forty other Operas, full music size, 
are in the PIA NISTA, 2s. each. Post free, thirty stamps; or three 
numbers, seve’ ight stamps. PIANISTA OFFICES, 67, Paternoster- 

row, and 164, “Arey li-street, Regent-street.—Catalogues gratis. 

















Now rea a New | Edition, with numerous Additions, by JOHN 
BARNE r; remy é 4to., neatly bound in cloth, with Engravings and 
Diagrams, price 6: 


VE HAND-BOOK to the PLANOFORTE ; 


comprising an easy Rudimental Introduction to the Study of that 
Instrument and Music in General; the Art of Fingering, according to 
the Modes of the best Masters, exemplified in various Exercises, 
Scales, &c., in all the Major and Minor Keys; and interspersed by R 
laxations from Study, consisting of Popular Melodies and Romances, 
and Selections from Pianoforte Compositions of some of the most cele- 
brated Masters. Also, a Short and Ee Introduction to Harmony or 
Counterpoint, and a New Vocabulary of Terms. By J. AUGUSTINE 
WADE, Author of ‘The Dwellings of Fancy,’ y’ “Songs of the 
Flowers,” “The Two Houses of Grenada,” an opera; ‘‘ The Pro- 
phecy,’’ an Oratorio, &c. &c. 
London: published by WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








x 

IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

. have a great variety of New and Secondhand P IANO- 

FORTES, including Grands by Erard and Broadwood; also, Cottage 

Pianofortes, by the. most esteemed makers, English and Foreign. The 

instruments are warranted, and may be exchanged if not approved of. 
201, Regent-street; and 67, Conduit-street. 


: r TQ . 
IANOFORTES.—TOLKIEN’S | splendid 
toned Piccolos, with 6 octaves, O.G. Fall, Metallic Plate, only 
25 guineas. Parties requiring a first-rate instrument for a little money, 
will do well to purchase at TOLKIEN’S old established house, 27, 28, 
and 29, King William-street, Taide bridge. Drawings of the 
struments sent post free. Old instruments taken in exchange. 
AINTINGS and OBJECTS of ART for 
Private Sale.—Mr. THOMAS WALESBY will shortly add to 
his Collection a few more highly interesting speci “xe euature Sy 
Rarities, &c., bought and sold on commission. Also sale, 18 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages, and a superb J Ew E L Cc ABINET. 
—12, Old Bond-street, London. 


CO HESS.—THE STAUNTON CHESS-MEN 


— now become the only recognised pattern among Chess- 





in- 








player: 
ma The Staunton Chess-men combine elegance and solidity to a degree 
hitherto unknown.”’—The Times 

“ Their graceful and artistic superiority is apparent at a glance.” 
Morning Herald. 

“Their pretensions to grace and elegance cannot be disputed.’’— 
Morning Post. 

“The Staunton Chess-men possess decided advantages.’ 
Chronicle. 

The STAUNTON CHESS-MEN, in the unique Box of Carton-pierre, 
resembling Carved Ebo nay now be had of all dealers in Chess- 
men 3 whole sale . 2 of the Rita turer, « JAQUES, Hatton-Garden. 

NUPHATON; or, Perfected Shirt. 

THORNTON and KILLICK, LUDGATE-HILL. These Shirts 
are an improvement on any heretofore offered to the public. Fit, 
Material, and Work guaranteed. Six superior Long-Cloth Shirts, 
Linen Fronts, &c., for 42s., washed.—N.B. 7, Ludgate-hill, London. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS, the very best 
quality, Six for 40s, and FORD’S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS, 
for once or twice round cravats. ‘The simplicity of construction, 
and the many advantages the invention possesses, need only to be 
known to be appreciated.”—Era. Price lls. 6d. per dozen. One 
of these beautifully-fitting collars (as sample), with the improved 
fastening, sent post-free on receipt of 14 stamps.—RICHARD FORD, 
185, Strand. 


. T\ . . Te + 

{HIRTS.—SIX very superior SHIRTS for 

31s. 6d., from the best and largest stock in London, embracing all 

the recent improvements in the art 

Also Fashionable Coloured Shirts, Six for £1; or very best, made to 
measure, Six for 26s. A choice of 200 new designs. Satisfaction 
(as usual) guaranteed to all purchasers, or the money returned. 

Patterns of the new Coloured Shirtings, with detailed lists of prices, 
and directions for self-measurement, post-free. 

RODGERS and CU., Shirt-makers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, and No. 
29, at the corner of New-street, Covent-garden (established sixty 
years).—N.B. Boys’ Shirts in all sizes. 


NORAZZA SHIRT—CAPPER and 
WATERS, Inventors, 26, Regent-street, St. James’s.—Gentle- | 

men can have the Corazza, or any other form of Shirt, by sending 
measures, taken tight, round neck, round chest, waist, wrist, and | 
height of wearer.—Excellent Long Cloth Shirts, with fine Linen | 
Fronts, Collars, and Wrists, from 6s. 6d. to 12s. Linen Shirts, 10s. to | 

25s. each. Additional charge for Dress Fronts, 2s. to £5. Sample 
Shirts are sent, carriage paid, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt | 
of money order for price of the Shirt, with addition of two shillings, | 


which addition is deducted from the amount of the set. 


’—Morning 





By 














+ Tr . r . 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has, during 
one hundred and fifty years, maintained its reputation for cheap- 

and first-rate quality. It is furnished in Horn, Bone, Stag, and 
vory Handles, at prices which defy competition. Their Monument 

Razors, in Black and Ivory handles, remain unrivalled, and are ex- 

changed until the purchaser's beard is suited. Deane’s Warranted 

Pe n- -knive: s, Sixpe nce eac’ acl and upwards, have been pocket companions 

Scissors, in sets or by the 
pair, are pre ferred _by the Ladies now, as they were by ‘their 

ancestors ; and every je is guaranteed of the best quality.— 

GEORGE and JOHN D Wholesale and Retail Cutlers, opening 

to the Monument, London-bridge. 

MEX CALFE and CO’S NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the most 
extraordinary manner ; hairs never come loose: ls. Peculiarly pene- 
trating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russia bristles, 
which will not soften like common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
that cleans harmlessly in one-third the time. An immense Stock of 
genuine unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at METCALFE, BINGLEY, and 

CO.'s only Establishment, 1398, Oxford-street, one door from Holles- 

strvet.—Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. per box. 


MA: have assumed the use of the word 

*ALETOT; but the ONLY PATENTEES of the design and 

used in this inexpensive anc aitlemanly article of dress are 

. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentees, and 

Mi anufacturers of Cloth, who have Agents in every princi 1 Town in 

the United Kin London Address being 
REGENT-STREE r 

No. 1}4, REGE NT STRE 

as 








, forms a de ent for PALETOTS, 


116 (the next house) is devoted for MILITARY 
MATIC UNIFORMS. 
No. 118, for ROBES 

tume. 

120 is exclusively for BOYS’ and YOUTHS 
excellence; and at 22, CORNHILL, 

In each department skilful and intelligent Ass: 
ac lmnitted fac That an article to be reaily 
good,” ally sustained. 

WHO ALE W sLEN CLOTH and SUIPPING ENTRANCE 
at the rear in WARWIC y wb ae CUANGE-ALLEY, in the 
CITY 


and DIPLO- 


and every novel or established article of cos- 
’ CLOTHING, of unusual 
specimens of all may be seen. 

tants attend; and the 
cheap sould be really 


H. J. and D. Vi COL! 
114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT-STREET, aud 22, CORNHILL, 





Now Ready, containing 120 beautiful Engravings, price 2 


as IL LU STRATED LONDON 
STRUCT¢ 
Being a coMP ANION to the READING-BOOK: 

Consisting » of extracts from English classical authors, from the earliest 
periods of English literature to the present day, with a copious Intro- 
ductory Chapter upon the arts of Elocution and Composition. The latter 
includes examples of style chosen from the beauties of the best authors, 
and points out by similar examples the faults to be avoided by all 
who desire to become, not simply good readers and speakers, but 
elegant writers of their native language. 

« * In preparation, a Series of Useful and Amusing Books, pro- 

y illustrated with Engravings, of which due notice will be given. 

The Trade and Schools supplied on liberal terms, for Cash only. 


Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, | b cal Parana T bv 
| yy severa. ‘atents, anc by jong © xpe 


Strand, London, and sold by all Booksellers, 


(SHEAR BOOKS.—Just published, a Catalogue 


of a Miscellaneous Collection of good and cheap Second-hand 
Books, which will be sent, gratis and postage free, on application to 
WIL LI AM MIL LER, 3, vu Jpper | La t Smithfle sid, _Tower-hill, London. 


‘ 
rE L ATE RIGHT HON. SIR R. PEE 7 

A most correct Likeness of the late eminent Statesman is now 

lished in Parian ani Statuary Marble SA) 

ICIX and Co., Hill Pottery, Burslem, from a Model by Mr. erage 
Jac ak of the Royal Acadeiny. Cabinet size, 21s. each, w 
de and velvet covered sta 8. 6d. each. 
1a memento of the deceased Basan, are resy 
apply immediately. 


Te ARTISTS and 
MECUM; or Portable C 
Sketching from Nature. Comprising Colour-box, 
ing-Board, Paper, sc. The wae ping arranged in a case scarcely 
larger than a lady’ 8 reticul il lighter than an ordinary sk ch- 
lnvented and sold by Mu 28ST. Die KLNSON, at their Galleries of 


, 114, New Bond-street. 
] iIMBIRD’ STRAND STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSE, 143, STRAND, a few doors west of Somerset 
’ cing Catherine-street.—Cream Laid Note-Ps 
8. . the quarter ream of five quires ; and evi 
Stationery of the best quality and lowest prices. A Nam 
100 Cards for 48. 6d. 143, STRAND, facing Catherine- street. 


hing to 


obt fully urged to 


~ AMATEURS.—VADE 


mpendium of ev requisite for 


y 
201, Fase!, Draw- 





| They 





NIG HT LIGHTS.—CAU ‘ 
ATENT ALBERT N IGHT LIGHT: 

Patented 30th January, 1844.—CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS, 
registered 20th September, 1843, are sold by all Grocers and Wax 
Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d per box. The sale of the 
above, amounting at the present time to many tons weekly, shews 
that they meet with the approbation of bie public. Any deseription of 
them is therefore unnecessary. The object of this advertisement is to 
request purchasers to examine the name on the Boxes, 80 as to insure 
their getting what they intend. 

Night Li ights are liable not to last the time that they profess (fre- 
quently going out an hour or two after lighting); to be affected by 
the temperature of the room they are burnt in; to be injured by 
keeping any length of time ; and to have an unpleasant smell. 

The Manufacturers consider that by use of materials secured to them 
mee of the Manufacture, that 


ii 
they have overcome these ditticulties, and they therefore beg, that, 


| should any attempted Substitutes be ove: pagan they may be vare- 


ait compared as to all the above particular: 
PRIC ATENT CANDLE ¢ COMPANY, ‘Belmont, Vauxhall. 


: - > ThE 
(ARPETS.—BRIGHT and CO.’s PATENT 
power-loom BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are strongly 
secommended to the Trade and the Public on the following grounds :— 
are woven by Steam Power, and are, therefore, more firmly 
made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. They have the 
same good quality of Worsted throughout; whereas in the common 
srussels the dark colours are generally made of an inferior Worsted. 
They are printed by a patent process, and by patent machinery; and 
the colours are more durable, and will stand more severe tests than 
those of any other description ¢ of carpet. The patent printing admits 
of an almost unlimited varic ours ; 
therefore, more elaborate, as 
can be offered at a price about 20 per cent. | 
quality made in the ordinary mode. In qus in pattern, in 
of coloura, and j Patent Power-joom Brussels Carp 
Skinner-street, 





snow- 


Lo- 
» in 


{(OUGH JUJUBE INGES. — These 
- Zenges present a safs, agree: able > oni ethics U 

all cases of Asthma, Bronchitis, ch, Difficult 

sumptive Complaints, and all other aft ctions of the 

Prepared and sold wholesale only by WARRICK 
Garlick-hill, London; and retail, by all Chemists and Druggists.— 
*vice ls. 14d. per Box.—Also, proprietors of the Acidulated Cayenne 
Jujubes. 


“Apply by letter (prepaid) to 5 A x, care 


| 140, Regent~ sti 


| domestic use, now stands unrivalled. 
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XCHEQU ER 


of a ae NOTE for £100 


NUE CHANCELLOR 
pak, pts RECEIVED the 


of the I 
first HALF 
on account of the Revenue. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS 


.— Wanted, 

an articled Pupil (either resident with the Principal or not), in 

an Office which is well connected, and where there will be ample op- 

portunity for the attainment of sound knowledge, habits, and quali- 

fications suitable to general business, as well as the advantage of 

judicious moral and sanitary car Premium will be expected. 

of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing- 
London. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, 


both in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 

rer igen and proves that Alpaca will outlast any other material 
hitherto used for umbrellas. It may be obtained of most umbrella- 
dealers in the United vpieiors from 10s. 6d.—W. and J. SANGSTE k, 
; 10, , Royal Exchange; 75, Cheapside. 


LENFIELD S$‘ ‘ARCH. —The ladies are re- 

spectfully requested to make a trial of this starch, which, for 
Sold by all shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted; apply to Mr. ROBERT WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-street, 


cross, 


| Glasgow. 


BREIDENBACH, by appointment dis- 

tiller of EAU DE COL OGNE to her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
and the Duchess of Kent, begs to acquaint the Nobility and Ge wath the 
EAU DE COLOGNE at 2s. per bottle, or 10s. per case of six, is the 
same as supplied to her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Diiohe 88 of 
Kent. —83, Park-street, Grosvenor- “square. 


MNUE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proofs of the high estimation in which GOWLAND'’S 
LUTION is held by the most distinguished possessors of brilliant com- 
plexions. ‘* Kobe! “rt Shaw, London,” is on the Government stamp.— 
Price 2s. 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6 ma 8s 6d. 


ING and CO. “SILK- ME RCE RS, LINEN- 
DRAPERS, HOSIERS, GLOVERS, and LAC EMEN, re- 
spectfully beg to announce that their NEW AUTUMN STOCK of 
3 SATINS, VELVETS, FRENCH MERINOES, and FANCY 
SES, &c., amounting to £75,000, is NOW READY for 
Inspection at their Silk and Shawl Warehouse, 243, Regent- 
street, London. 








KING and CO. beg to announce that they will forward their New 
y x + 
{ILK PATTERNS, &c., POST FREE, to 
any part of the United Kingdom, India, America, and the 
colonies. By this system Ladies residing in the most distant parts of 
the world will be able to select their Walking, Evening, and W edding 
Dresses, &c., &c., from the Newest and most Fashionable Fabrics, 
with the same facility as if residing in London or Paris. All parcels 
above the value of £5 are sent carriage free. 
Address to KING and CU., 243, Regent-street, London. 


> 7 x . 
| penal FRENCH MERINOS, 
at 12s 6d the dress. 
The finest qualities at 17s 6d and 20s the full dress. 
Patterns sent post free.—KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


YHECKED and STRIPED SILKS, 
at 18s 6d and 21s 6d the full dress. 
Glace Silks, wide width, 25s 6d the full dress. 
Patterns sent post free.—KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 
ROCADED SILKS, SATINS, 
GLACE ARMURES, and GROS ROYALS, 
at 3ls 6d the full dress. 
The richest qualities at 55s, usually sold at 90s. 
Patterns sent post tree. —KING and CO., 243, Regent-street. 


> ~ . wows) . 
SILK VELVET DRESSES. 
Rich Spitalfields Silk Velvets, at £3 10s the full dress. 
The richest quality, at 45 guineas " 
The richest Lyons Silk Velvets, at 5} guineas ” 
usually sold at £1¢ 
Patterns sent post free. —KING and CO. » 243, Regent-street. 


LINENDRAPERS TO fen QUEEN 
Established in 1778 
NFANTS’ BASSINE’ TES and B BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL OUTFITS for 
HOME, ate Tse the COLONIES 
upplied by 
JOHN CAPPER and git 6, “GRACECHU RCH-STREET, LONDON, 
a Separate Department, 
under competent Feniale Superintendence. The prices are economieal, 
the materials and needlework excellent. 
BABY LINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 
Parcels of £3 Layer throughout the Kingdom free of ail railway carriage. 
AMPLES, which may be returned, SENT 
for inguin, on receipt of a London reference or oe 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent POST- PAID 


J NRIVALLED SALE of FRENCH ME- 
RINOES at BEECH and BERRALL’S, 63 and 64, Edgeware- 
ich, for extent of variety, cheapness, and Verb & cannot 
be aurpasse: , if equalled, by any other house in the Metropc 
The same are Divided into THREE LOTS, and will be ‘sold as fol- 

















350 Pieces in Black and all Colours (warranted all wool), at 
. per yard. 
. 479 Pi ieces very fine ditto, ditto, at 3s. 3}d. per yard. 

2 finest imported ditto, ditto, at 3s. 1d. per yard. 
warded for inspection to any part, postage free. 
Address BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgeware-road. 
MVE LADY’S NEW WINTER P¢ JLIKA 

JACKET.—Made of stout, warm Mohair Cloth.—Kegsistered 6 

and 7 Victoria Cap. 65.—Equally adapted for Riding, W alking, or 
Driving. This Jacket, with a stout cloth or Tweed skirt, constitutes 
the best possible winter riding dress; and for its c ness is recom- 
mended, especially to young la just commencing equestrian exer- 
cise. ric ined throughout with silk, 50s. ; or, with Since lining, 
403.—A drawing of the Jacket, pattern of material, with directions for 
self-measurement, sent per post, or a Jacket on approbation if de- 
sired, by aon ation to W. FORD, Riding-Habit Maker to her Majesty 
olles-str 


&e. &e., 10 vet, Cc. avendish-square, London. 
LACE— 





“MENT. 


39s 
The richest White, 











{ILKS BAREGES, 
#REAT ANNUAL REDUCTION. 

W. W. SHEATH, SILK-MERCER, &c., 264, Regent-street, re- 
spectfully announces to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that, in 
order to make room for the new ‘Autumn and Winter Goods, he has 
made an immense reduction in all Summer Silks, Bareges, and every 
light material, and therefore solicits the attention of Ladies to the fol- 
lowing lists, patterns of which will be forwarded (post free) 
om 7% K DEPAR 
h The richest Satin Striped Silks, 

6d the dress. 
Beautiful French Glace Silks, 
30s the dress; usual price, two guineas. 
Rich Broche and Brocaded Silks, 
6d, 50s, and 60s the dress. 
—_ Sky, and Black Watered Silks, 
s 6d per yard. 
Magnifice k Pompadour Brocades, 
and Moire Antique Silks, 
reduced to five guineas the robe; usual price, eight ‘guimeas. 
Patterns sent as usual post free. Address, 
W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent- street. 
K AMILY and Complimentary MOU JRNING.— Bes 
Rich Black Glace Silks, Gros d’Ecosse, Venetian Gros d’Oran 
Gros Royals, Radzimere, Rich Steel Glaces and Grocades for Half- 
Mourning. 
Patterns wag! a Soe »ction to any part, post free. Address, 
SI SAT "H, 264, Regent-street. 
Try or 
GEN Ro) TRE ET (oppo- 
» Hanove rcstrent}. —BALL and JEFFS. 


Mannfactur: ing Fur- 
riers, beg x to inform their patrons and ladies ge 


rally, that their Stock 


| of new ly manufactured Furs for the approaching season is now com- 
| pleted, and 


xcludes every fashionable and useful article, as well as se- 
veral novelties, which have been in preparation during the summer. 
B. and J. most p: cularly call the attention of purchasers of Furs to 
the system upon which their business has bee nm established, and which 
is strictly adhered to; viz. that every fur is sold under its real ng ame, 
at a moderate fixed price; all articles are warranted perfect, and, if 
not approved, will be exchanged.—Prices of cleaning Furs :—Cardi 
nals, 3s 6d; Mutfs, 2s 6d; Boas, 28; Queen's Boas, or Victorines, Is 6d, 
Cutts, per pair, 6d. 
TI y 
ILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT.—A new 
and elegant prepereses for the Lair, compounded on rational 
principles, and which, once used, will at once supersede the ‘filthy stufl’ 
sold as Bear's Grease, Circassian Cream, or various oils with nonsensi- 
cal names, which possess not the slightest power to render a benefit. 
MILTON’S HAIR LUBRICANT, used as directed in a Treatise on the 
Hair sold with each pot, will soon render the Hair clean, lustrous, ami’ 
curly. Price 2s. eac 
Sold by all erfumers and Medicine Venders in town and country. 
Wholesale London Agents:—Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- 
street; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchyard; Sutton and Co., Low 
Church-yard; Sangar, 151, Oxford-street; and Hannay and Uo., Ox- 
ford- street. 


MOCKERELL & CO.’s 
_/J Purfleet Wharf, Earl-stre 
elyrave-pluce, Pimlico ; and No. 





; BEST COALS ONLY 
» Blackfriars ; Eaton Wharf, 
Coal Exchange. 


Lower 
Cash price, 22s 


* NERVOUS- 


bility, from whiek I 


-FIVE YEAR: 


ation, Indigestion, and 
ry, and which no medic 
lic en effectually cured by DU BA 
TORING FOUD, inavy short tim =. R 
Tiverton.” ‘Eight years’ dyspe 
cramps, spasms, and nausea, for wh 
vice of many, have been ef 
icious Health-Restoring Food 
be happy to answer any 
Kidlington Rectory, Norfolk.’ 
. hee pains in my nee 
udered iny life 
B ARR rs H alth 


inquiries 
Three 
k and a ft arm 


instructions, weighing 
f » at ils.; 12h, 2s. Super- 
5 1b, at 22s, —DbDU HARRY and Co., 


in canisters, with {\ 
1 Ib., at 25. 9d.; 21b., at 4s. Gd.; 5 
refined quality, 10 Ib., at 33s.; 
127, New Bond-street, London, 
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THE WARWICK RACE PLATE.—1850. 


THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
LANCASTER CASTLE. 
One of the most interesting inspections made by the British Archeological 
Association, during their recent annual meeting, was the visit to Lancaster 
Castle, on Thursday morning, the 23rd ult., when, with Captain and Mr. 
Hansbrow as ciceroni, they examine. different portions of the fine old 
ortress. 

Lancaster lies on the south bank of the river Loyne, or Lune, not far from its 
mouth. Dr. J. Johnson, in apape readtothe Association, derived “‘ the name of 
Lancaster, or Loncaster, anciently, from the same name as Luna in Italy, 
London, Boulogne, Cephalonia, Vitulonia, &. In going over the well-trod path 
of its Roman antiquities, an inscripti was adduced, in corrupt Latin, recording 
the re-building of the bath and basilica, which had fallen down through old age ; as 
the Romans did not buiid by contract, this would indicate along possession , corrobo- 
rated also by thedatesoncoins. Thename ofSabinuson thatstone occurs in analtar 
to Mars found near a mound two miles above Lancaster, and also an inscription 
referring to the Notitia ; also Longovica is stated to be garrisoned by a numerus 
Longovicarii, and the words Deo IALONO are in evident allusion to the name 
of the place or river ; the frequent turning up of altars, statues, &c., in the 
neighbouring country would agree wiih the probable early occupation of the land 
by the Roman soldiers.” 


From these antiquities, and from the termination the name, “caster,” the 
the town is believed to have been a Roman station. Camden will have it to be 
the Longovicus of the Notitia, and others the Ad Alannam of Richard of Ciren- 
cester. The Castle is supposed to have been erected in the year 305, by Con- 
stantius Chlorus, who, on the division of the Roman empire, in 304, was ap- 
pointed to govern the western part of it, and died at York in 306. The town is 
supposed to have been dismantled by the Picts after the departure of the Romans, 
but restored by the Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria, under whom it first gave 
name to the shire. The Castle was enlarged, and the town, which had pre- 
viously received a charter from King John, was favoured with additional privi- 
leges in the reign of Edward III., who conferred the Duchy of Lancaster on his 
son, John of Ghent, or Gaunt, in whose favour the county was made a palatine 
county. The town suffered severely in the Wars of the Roses, and was again 
the scene of contest in the civil wars of Charles I. 

Lancaster stands on the slope of an eminence, the summit of which is crowned 
by the towers of the Castle ; it is spacious, and comprehends a large court- 
yard, some smaller yards, and several differently shaped towers: it has been 
fitted up, at a great expense, as a county goal and court-house. The large square 
keep is very ancient, and prodigiously strong. The gateway, defended by two 
semi-octangular projecting towers, is attributed to John of Gaunt, and this was 
the first part examined by the Archeologists in their recent visit. They then 
ascended the Well-tower, the oldest portion of the whole pile, with the exception 
of Adrian’s Tower: the other parts of the Castle are much more modern. After 
surveying the prospect from John o’Gaunt’s Tower, the Association visited the 
courts, and inspected a number of curiosities collected in the Grand Jury-room. 
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LANCASTER CASTLE. ‘ty 


The party then left, and were conveyed by railway to Hornby. On 
arriving here, a few of the visitors took their way to the tumuli in 
the vicinity of the village, but the greater portion of the party set 
out for the Castle, where they received a most courteous welcome 
from Pudsey Dawson, Esq., and accompanied by him entered his 
splendid mansion. The oldest part of this Castle is dated at a few 
years after the Conquest. This part of the country was granted to 
Roger de Poictou, by whom this portion was given to one of his re- 
tainers. The Castle was commenced by him, it is said, on the re- 
mains of a Danish hold. It has been judiciously re-fronted by Mr 

C. Sharpe. 

Mr. Dawson exhibited to his antiquarian guests the interesting 
relics which were given to his ancestor, Sir Ralph Pudsey, of Bolton 
Castle, by Henry VI., who remained here for several weeks after the 
fatal battle of Hexham : they consist of the King’s spoon, gloves, and 
riding-boots. Among Mr. Dawson’s original letters is the following 
letter from Oliver Cromwell to the Mayor and Corporation of Don- 
caster, the Mayor being an ancestor of Mr. Dawson’s:— 

Gentlemen,—I intend (God will too be at Dowason - 
nesday night or Thursday meraingt and forasmuch as wes ocltuere wil mead 6 
supply of victualls I desire you to give notice to the countrey and to use yo’ best 
pone nbn dend “yr, butter, ae » ares aie to be brought in and to be iu 

o’r coming, for w'c 
money; not doubting of y’1 peony ~ Ba I rest a ee ee ee oe 

Rippon, 18th of August, 1631. oo oe "CROMWELL. 

Among the proceedings of the Association at Lancaster, was a 
paper, read by Mr. Planché, on the “* Badges of the House of Lancas- 
ter,” in which he traced the traditions of the Roses, both red and white, 
in an interesting manner. The mother of Edward I. was Eleanor of 
Provence, and he was strongly inclined to believe that we were in- 
debted to that land of chivalry and song, not only for the odoriferous 
rosa centifolia which perfumed our gardens, but also for the floral 
emblem of the House of Lancaster. The assumption of the red rose as a 
principal badge of the whole line would have been naturally influenced 
by the display of the white rose of York ; and the fact of the livery 
colours of the Plantagenets being white and red, would render the 
opposing hues of the rival flowers most singularly applicable to the 
divisions of the family. He accounted for the famous Temple Garden 
scene in Shakspeare as being possibly true in authentic history, upon 
the ground of existing distinctions: and luded with a pleasant 
excuse for the length of his remarks—that he had probably said to 
much under the rose. 

We quote the latter from the report in the Literary Gazette, whose 
Editor notes :—‘ At Hornby, we seized an opportunity to pay our re- 
spects to the venerable historian, Dr. Lingard, whose house is just 
opposite the Church; and found him, though crippled with rheuma- 
jo Ay tolerable health and enjoyment of his faculties at the age 
r?) ! ”» 





WARWICK RACES. 
Tue Warwick Meeting commenced on Tuesday, with a promising list 
of fourteen events for two days. Annexed are the results :— 


TUESDAY. : 

The Foat Staxgs of 10 sovs each, with 25 added.—Mr. B. Austin’s 
Miss Judy Macan (Marson), 1. Mr. E. R. Clark’s The Old Commo- 
dore (Dockeray), 2. 

The Racine (SELLING) STAKEs of 5 sovs each, and 25 added.—Mr, 
Edward's Hind of the Forest (Nat), 1. Mr. Wadlow nd Blister (W. 
Sharpe), 2. 

The CastLe Park STAkeEs of 10 sovs each, and 50 added.—Mr. 
Halford’s Prime Minister (Marlow),1!. Mr. Payne’s Catalpa (Nat), 2. 

The Leamineton STAKEs of 25 sovs each, with 100 added.—Mr. 
Meeson’s Doubt (W. Sharpe), 1. Mr. Drinkald’s The Juggler (Rod- 
ney), 2. 

The ConINTHIAN STAKEs of 10 sovs each.—Lord Strathmore’s Magi- 
cian (Capt. Little), 1. Mr. Beville’s nd. Goodwood (Mr. Beville), 2. 

The QuEEN’s PuLaTE of 100 guineas.—(Heats.)—Lord Exeter’s 
Little Jack (Nat), 1. Mr. Merry’s First-rate, 2. 


WEDNESDAY. 
The GREAT WARWICKSHIRE STAKEs Of 10 sovs each, and 50 added. 
—Mr. G. Hawkes’s Milcote walked over. 
The Town Puate of 50 sovs, added to a handicap of 10 sovs each.— 
Mr. Carew’s Agis (Capt. Little), 1. Mr. Waller’s Captain Parry (Da- 
venport), 2. 
The County STAKEs of 20 sovs each, with 100 added.—Lord John 
Scott’s Turnus (Lye)j1. Lord Exeter’s Little Jack (Harlock), 2. 
The Avon Stakes of 15 sovs each.—Mr. Halford’s Harriott (White- 
house), 1. Lord Exeter’s Turtle (J. Mann), 2. 
The Bornovcn Hawnpicap of 10 sevs each, and 50 added.—Lord Exe- 
ter’s Little Jack (Nat), 1. Mr. Fowler’s Jack Briggs (Whitehouse), 2. 
The Gop Cup of 200 sovs, with 100 added.—Lord Leigh nd. Priestess (Lye), 
1; Mr. Clarke’s Made Safe (Hiett), 2. 
The Scurry Hanpicap of 3 sovs each, and 20 added.—Lord Cardross’s 
Scarborough (Dockeray), I. Mr. Wagstaff'’s b m by Samarcand (Evans), 2. 
The SELuinc STAKEs of 5 sovs each, and 25 added, were won in two heat b 
Lord John Scott’s Defaulter. 


THE WARWICK PLATE. 

This magnificent specimen of the goldsmith’s art is shown in the accompany- 
ing Engraving—a Salver of beautiful design. Its size is twenty-six inches; 
weight, 340 ounces; value, £200. It is from the establishment of Messrs. 
Elkington, Birmingham, and Regent-street, London. 


LINCOLN RACES.—Tuorspay. 
The Revtvat STakes.—Hippograff, 1. Palais Royal, 2. 
The LrxcotnsuirE HANpicaP.—Haricot, 1. Gladiole, 2 
The Hunters’ STAKES.—Smuggler Bill,1. Squire of Malton, 2. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The absurdity of not taking advantage of the open days in theearl part of 
the season, is made evident enough by the appearance of the calenda :for 
the ensuing week, the fixtures embracing no less than a dozen meetings, 
and falling at a time when every racing-man’s thoughts are on the 
great event of the following week—the St. Leger. Fortunately, the 
places of sport are not of much eminence, so that the public will not lose by 
being away. The engagements stand thus:—Tuesday: Lichfield, Radcliffe, 
Werneth Low, and Cheadle. Wednesday: Marlborough and Bromley. Thurs- 
day: Leicester, Hoylake (Liverpool), Totness, Lynn. Friday: Abingdon and 
Dover. 

Cricket Fixtures.— Monday, an All England Match, at Bradford; Tuesday, 
Return match, at Eyton; Thursday, an All England Match, at Langton Wolds. 

The water “‘frolics” will not be of a character to attract the public: the season 
is near its termination. a 

TATTERSALL’S. 


Monpay.—The business transacted this afternoon was not by any means 
extensive, and beyond showing a few mo ts on the L ington Stakes— 
now numbered with the past—was not of sufficient importance to call for more 
than a return of the closing prices :— 

. LEAMINGTON STAKES. aie my 
ii tol it Priestess it Glauca 
| toe “ya Sic 1 a ann | 3 to 1S gion 
8 to 1 _— Tophana 10 to 1 —— Fernhill 20 to | _— Ribaldry (t) 


GREAT YORKSHIRE HANDICAP.—5 to 1 agst Strongbow (t) 





ST. LEGER. 
6 to 1 agst Windischgratz 
8 to 1 _— Bee Hunter 
16 to 1 —— Cyprus 


Even on Voltigeur 


20 to 1 agst Bolingbroke (t) 
5 to | agst Pitsford 33 


to 1 —— Cruiskeen colt(t) 


(t) 
— Aaron Smith (t) 
— Old RalphB rus 


DERBY. 
30 to 1 agst Phiegethon (t) 
33 to 1 —— Storm 


20 to 1 agst Lamartine 40 to 1 agst Prime Minist 
25 to 1 —— Newminster o1 
25 to 1 _—— Hippolytus 1 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 
1000 to 15 agst Rhedycina. . 

Trurspay.—A thin attendance, and only business enough transacted to ad- 
mit of the following brief quotations :— 

YORKSHIRE HANDICAP. 
8 to 1 agst The Castle 
9 to 1 —— Post Tempore (t) 

ST. LEGER. eeH ied 
o Voltigeur 20 to 1 agst Cruiskeen colt to l agst lew 
yt lege Pitsford 20 to 1 —— Bolingbroke 35 to 1 —— Marchionessd’Eu 
9 to 1 _— Bee-hunter 20 to 1 _— Chatterbox 100 to ] _— Clincher 
CESAREWITCH.—50 to | each agst Clothworker, Fanny Eden, and Calmar (t 
CAMBRIDGESHIKE.—3 to | agst Glauca (t) 
DERBY.—16 to 1 agst Prime Minister (t). 50 to 1 agst Oleander (t). 


12 to 1 agst Clothworker 


tt Strongbow 
er x 12 to 1 —— Urie (t) 


1 —— Mark Tapley 


Marcu Acainst TrmE.—A pedestrian from Leeds has commenced 
the task of walking 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours. The feat, which will 
occupy six weeks within a few hours, is undertaken for a wager of £250, the 
stakeholder being a highly-respectable gentleman on the other side of the 
water. The ground selected is a field near the Tranmere Hotel, where a 
suitable covering has been erected. The pedestrian will walk a mile at the 
close of the first hour,and another at the commencement of the second hour, 
thus securing for himself an hour and a half’s rest between every walk of two 
miles. : 

PROPOSED SUPPRESSION OF DoncasTER Races.—A meeting of un- 
usually righteous people was held, on Tuesday last, at Doncaster, for the pur- 
pose of taking measures for the suppression of the well-known and world- 
famous races of Doncaster. These meetings are held to be demoralising and de- 
grading to humanity by the pious gentlemen who promoted the objects of the 
meeting ; but the people, by the use of yells, hootings, cat-calls, and discordant 
sounds of all kinds, clearly showed that their opinion as well as interest lay in 
an opposite direction. The whole affair was a dead failure. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT FRANKFORT. 
a > 23 cale 2 is var ; and the Congress recommends all its members to labour 
day, the 22nd ult., at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in St. Paul’s Church, the ae caine cemte uy mean’ of =. beer education of youth, by “ pulpit, the 
building made memorable by the recent mectings of 
the Frankfort Parliament. It is a handsome circular 
building, with a gallery supported by marble columns, 
and was fitted up in its present state for the German 
Parliament. Behind the President’s chair was a large 
shield blazoned with the German eagle, whilst above 
the crimson drapery on which this heraldic decoration 
rested were three flags, each black, crimson, and 
gold, the staves surrounded by triumphal wreaths. 
The aspect of the interior of St. Paul’s Church on the 
22nd attracted, however, much less attention than did 
one of its visitors, when it was whispered round the 
place that General Haynau was present. He sat for 
some time near one of the side doors, listening, appa- 
rently, with much attention, but left before the ter- Z 
mination of the proceedings. The seats lately occu- ; 3 z J : 4 Z 
pied by the members of the Frankfort Parliament ‘G A Z 
were, on the present occasion, filled by a numerous F 
company, made up of Germans, Englishmen, Ame- 
ricans, Frenchmen, and Belgians. The seat put up 
for the Archduke John, and subsequently occupied 
by M. Gagern, was now filled by the President (for 
this year) of the Peace Congress, Herr Jaup, late 
Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt. There were about 550 
English present out of a total audience of 2000. 
Amongst the delegates to the meeting were R. Cob- 
den, Esq., M.P.; Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P.; J. B. 
Smith, Esq., M.P.; Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M.P.; 
Dr. Lee, F.R.S. (of Hartwell); Revs. J. Burnett, E. 
Miall, and H. Richards; Elihu Burritt, Joseph 
Sturge, J. Wilson (of Leeds), Dr. Dick, and others, 
from England. The list of American deputies in- 
cluded— Massachusetts, Rev. Mark Trafton; Boston, 
Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, Rev. Mr. Sargent, John Tappan, 
Esq. ; Maine, Rev. David Thurston; Rhode Island, 
Rev. Dr. Hall; New Hampshire, Hon. John Prentiss ; 
Connecticut, Rev. G. W. Pennington; New York, G. 
Williams, Henry Garnett; Pennsylvania, Professor C. 
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— Scott; Mllinois,T. Eastman; Indiana, A. R. For- Cj Z Z f ——— - oe S = — 
syth; Michigan, W. H. B. Dowling; American Peace : “he GZ? Yb, ] = 2 : SS 
Society, L. S. Jacoby. An ex-Indian chief, Ka-ge- y z S 
gah Bouch, now described as the Rev. George Cop- 
way, also attended, in a somewhat remarkable cos- 
tume. From France the following gentlemen at- 
tended:—M.M. Cormenin, ancien deputé, member of 
the French Council of State; Emile de Girardin, 
Editor of La Presse; Joseph Garnier, Professor of 
Political Economy ; Guillaumin, Editor of the EZcono- 
miste; Coquerel, fils; Lacan, Ernest; Potonie, fils. 
From Brussels : M. Visschers, M. Depetiaux, Inspector- 
General of Prisons in Belgium. Germany contributed 
delegates from Darmstadt, Leipsic, Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
Homburg, Bonn, Giessen, Frankfort, and other, places. ; 
The Congress sat three days—there being a morn- 
ing and evening sitting each day. 


FIRST DAY (THURSDAY). 


The centre of St. Paul’s Church was appropriated to = 
the members of the foreign delegation and to the } =o = “3 —— 
German members of the Congress ; the galleries, both Pe: NY —_ — = 
on the ground-floor and above, being devoted to the > 
accommodation of the visitors, among whom were @ 
large number of ladies. 

The business of the Congress commenced each day 
at ten o’clock, A.M. The first resolution submitted to 
the Congress was to the following effect :— 
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SITTING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS IN THE PAUL’S-KIRCHE, AT FRANKFORT 


1. The Congress of the Friends of Universal Peace, assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, platform, and the press, as well as by other practical methods, to eradicate those hereditary 
; . on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of August, 1850, acknowledges that recourse to arms being con- hatreds and political and commercial prejudices which have been so generally the cause of 
THE proceedings of the Third General Peace Congress were opened on Thurs- demned alike by religion, morality, reason, and humanity, it is the duty of all men to adopt disastrous wars. 


The following members of the Congress spoke in support of this resolution, 


; \ Hit 
= . Ss = SSN \)— 

D. Cleveland, Samnel Sartain; Kentucky, W. H.G. YY ZA = 5 : SN AY AW 

Same, Puaekk Joven; iaeseut, ev. ie ‘pullahd, 5 tL = = SWAN 


which was carried by the unanimous vote of the 
assembly :—The Rev. John Burnet, Le Pasteur, Bon- 
net, of Paris; M. de Cormenin, of Paris ; H. J. Garnet, 
of New York (whose appearance, he being of pure 
negro blood, excited considerable sensation and in- 
terest); M. Emile de Girardin, of Paris. 

The second resolution, which was as follows, was 
presented in a speech of great power by M. Visschers, 
of Brussels :— 

This Congress is of opinion that one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace would be for Governments to refer 
to arbitration all those differences between them which cannot 
otherwise be amicably adjusted. 

This was supported by M. Bach, of Darmstadt; M. 
Mourch, of Frankfort ; M. Emile de Girardin (this gen- 
tleman rising to reply to some difficulties which had 
been suggested in the practical application of arbi- 
tration) ; Professor Cleveland, of the United States ; 
and Richard Cobden, M.P. 

Mr. Cobden said it was not his intention to have 
spoken that day, but he must say a word or two on the 
supposed difficulties of arbitration. No doubt there 
were difficulties—but were there not difficulties in 
war, too? and what he wished to put before the 
diplomatists of Europe and America was, which of 
these difficulties will you choose—war or arbitration ? 
One of them it must be ; for you confess that neither 
your diplomacy nor your mediation enable you to 
settle your quarrels—gencrally about some point of 
etiquette, or some trumpery debt of a few thousands of 
pounds. What he wanted was, that ifever the people of 
England or America saw their Governments again in- 
volved in a quarrel with some weaker power, whether 
onthe shores of Portugal or Greece, and refusing the 
offer made by such a power to settle the dispute by 
arbitration, but resorting to the sword to enforce their 
demands, then he did hope that the people would drive 
such governments from power, and supply their places 
with men who would dispose of the question in a more 
workmanlike manner. Mr. Cobden alluded to the pro- 
gress which the peace cause had made during the 
past year, and said that two remarkable illustrations 
of this progress had occurred in the last peace meet- 
ing which he had attended in London, and in the 
meeting which he was then addressing at Frankfort. 
At the meeting in London he sat side by side with 
General Klapka, the general who had unsuccessfully 
fought the battles of liberty in Hungary. At the 
meeting of this present Congress at Frankfort, no 
less a person than General Haynau had for some time 
occupied a place among the visitors (General Haynau 
had left the Hall before Mr. Cobden rose to speak): 
he (Mr. Cobden) thought it very significant, when 
they found at their meetings such men as the military 
leaders both of liberty and despotism. It incited in 
these men’s minds something like the dawn of a sus- 
picion that their own ‘profession was not of the most 
stable and satisfactory character. (Cheers.) 


SECOND DAY (FRIDAY). 

Charles Hindley, Esq., proposed the third resolution 

That the standing armaments with which the governments of 
Europe menace one another impose intolerable burdens ard 
inflict grievous moral and social evils upon their respective 
communities ; this Congress cannot therefore too earnestly call 
the attention of governments to the necessity of entering upon 
asystem of international disarmament, without prejudice to 
such measures as may be considered necessary for the main- 
tenance of the security of the citizens-and the internal tran- 
quillity of each state. 
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The hon. gentleman brought forward a vast body of statistics, with a view to | 


shew that war had always contributed to national ruin, for which reason it was 
necessary to abolish the existing standing armies, the prime cause of war. He 
expressed the belief that the time would arrive at which national hatred would 
cease, and all men be brethren. He was loudly applauded. f 

The Rabbi Stein, of Frankfort, said that war ought not to be admitted, even 
in self-defence, as the limit at which self-defence began would be difficult to 
define. Instead, he remarked, of making weapons of war, let men be em- 
ployed in cultivating land, and if Europe were not large enough, there was 
America. Let the governments of Europe, instead of dividing men by the 
sword, employ them in making railways. : P 

M. Joseph Garnier showed that permanent armies render unproductive a 
great part of the force of man, and that consequently armies diminish the wel- 
fare of societies. 
are obliged to crush the people by taxation. 
The Rev. Mr. Buller, of the state of Missouri, dwelt on the fact that the United 
States had no permanent army, though they were larger than any European 
state. > 4 

M. Emile de Girardin next spoke. He remarked that the immense sums which 
armies had cost would have enabled great works of peace to be accomplished, 
and all social problems to be solved. After the revolution of February, he 
had, he said, cried ** Disarm, disarm! Have confidence in the justice of our 
cause, and in the sentiments of all the nations of Europe r But he had not 
been listened to, and had been accused of treason. Well, two armies had been 
sent to the Rhine and the Alps, and what glory had Frenchmen gained? They 


had given themselves two enemies—misery and hunger, and had lighted up 


war in their streets. : : 

Mr. Cobden said that standing armies were more dangerous in peace than in 
war. War was a state of madness and passion for which some excuse might 
be made, but a standing armament was a permanent injustice. 

The third resolution was then adopted. 

The fourth resolution was then brought forward. 

This Congress reiterates its strong disapprobation of all foreign loans negotiated for the 
purpose of furnishing to one people the means of slaughtering another. 

M. Drucken, of Amsterdam, considered that the participation among the dif- 
ferent nations of 25 milliards of paper money was a powerful guarantee for 
yeace. 
: M. E. de Girardin said that certain democrats regarded war as the only means 
of reconquering their lost liberties, but the money he thought might be em- 
ployed in more useful purposes. War could not be carried on without money, 
and therefore if loans were refused it could not take place; he should conse- 
quently support the resolution. . 

M. Z. de Stettin remarked that a general customs union between all nations 
of the world would be the best guarantee against war. ; 

The fourth resolution was then carried, and the second day’s sitting closed. 


THIRD AND LAST DAY (SATURDAY). 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the meeting of the Congress 
was well attended. Some excitement was produced by the appearance of the 
Rev. Mr. Copway, formerly a native American Indian chief, who spoke at 
great length and with much energy on the immorality and irreligion of war. 
The preceding speakers had been limited in their observations to speeches of 
twenty minutes each ; but, in consequence of the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, he was allowed to address the meeting for forty minutes. The speech of 
this person was received with much enthusiasm. He proposed the fifth resolu- 
tion, viz.:— 


It was as follows :— 


This Congress, acknowledging the principle of non-intervention, recognises it to be the 
sole right of every state to regulate its own affairs. 

He was followed by two German gentlemen, Dr. Neil and Dr. Bodensee. The 
latter speaker urged the Congress to undertake the settlement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The proposition did not apparently meet with a very cordial 
reception. 

The Chairman suggested that the introduction of this subject would involve 
a breach of their rules, which prohibited the discussion of any existing political 
question. 

Mr. Cobden also observed, that it would be impossible for the Congress then 
to go on with the subject, as neither party appeared to be duly represented at 
the meeting. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The next resolution (the sixth) was as follows :— 

This Congress recommends all the friends of peace to prepare public opinion in their re- 
spective countries for the convocation of a congress of the representatives of the various states, 
with the view to the formation of a code of international law. 

Mr. E. Miall repudiated the notion that there was anything visionary or 
Utopian in the peace movement, and made a strong protest against what are 
called * practical men.” 

Elihu Burritt entered into a history of the progress of the peace theory, 
which he maintained owed its origin to France and Germany, and not to America. 

Mr. Chipple, of New York, astonished the assembly by a burst of Yankee 
eloquence, and the novel colouring which he gave to rather old materials. 

The resolution was carried, together with an additional one against duelling. 
On the latter, M. Cormenin and M. Girardin spoke. A vote of thanks to the 
municipal authorities of Frankfort followed, in honour of whom Mr. Cobden 
led an English “ Hip, hip, hurrah,” to the intense astonishment of the Germans. 

It was then resolved that the proceedings should be printed and circulated 
at a small charge ; and a vote of thanks to Dr. Jaup having been passed, the 
proceedings were declared at an end. 

The Congress, it was announced, would be held in London next year. 





FISHING EXCURSIONS UP THE THAMES. 


EXCURSION II.—TEDDINGTON TO SUNBURY. 

Our next Excursion will be up as far as Sunbury, making Hampton Court our 
head-quarters. Some of the finest barbel in the river are caught just above Ted- 
dington Lock, and there is good fishing thence all the way up to Kingston. Here 
the Jolly Anglers will afford tolerable refreshment to those who require it on 
their way. But let us not loiter long over our “tiffin,” but proceed towards 
Thames Ditton, one of the most beautiful, secluded, tempting little spots on the 
whole length of the river. In fact, all the way from Kingston to Hampton Court 
the scenery is exquisitely picturesque; yet of a modest petite character, sug- 
gestive of countless “cabinet” studies of that peculiar class for which the 
school of English landscape painting stands unrivalled. Buried amongst the trees 
isthe snug little ‘‘Swan,” long a favourite resort of anglers ; and a little lower 
down is the ‘* Crown and Anchor,” still more modest in its pretensions, and they say 
somewhat more moderate in charges. Higher up, at Hampton Bridge, Middle- 
sex side, you will find ‘ the Mitre,” opening its hospitable doors to receive you, 
and on the opposite side ** the Castle,” both fishing houses. 

The worthy host of the former, by the way, is a true sportsman himself, 
enthusiastic, indefatigable, and upon the whole fairly successful. He aspires 
after the highest class of game, when it is to be had, and some weeks ago was 
rewarded by catching a fine trout, weighing eleven pounds and upwards, under 
circumstances of no little difficulty. It happened to be one of the days of the 
Hlampton Races, when all the “ turfites” were down from London to witness 
their favourite sport. So, also, our host of the ‘ Mitre,” untempted by the 
Judge’s noisy bell, betook him to Ais favourite sport on the banks of the calm 
stream. After spinning” patiently for an hour or two, a fish took his bait—and 
such a fish !—line, rod, fisher and all were quickly tried to their best. Full three- 
quarters of an hour did he play with the monster before he could think of 
attempting toland him. At length the critical moment came, but it so happened 
that by this time a considerable number of miscellaneous folk from the race- 
course had collected round our hero of the rod, staring open-mouthed at his 
wonderful, manoeuvres ; and at length some of them volunteered their clumsy 
aid, and, in spite of all remonstrance, seized hold of the line to help to drag in 
the fish. Imagine the angler’s vexation, his wrath—it was a miracle he ever 
got his fish landed at all, amongst such barbarians; and, as it was, an honest 


boatman who happened to be at hand rushed to the water’s edge, justin the nick | 


of time, and lifted the fish out in his arms instead of a landing-net; and 
he was then marched off in triumphal procession to the “ Mitre,” where 
he became the admiration of many beholders, and is the talk of the village 
to this day. When at Hampton the other day, I heard of several other good- 
sized trout which had been caught in those parts in the course of this summer ; 
some half-dozen, at least, weighing from three to six or eight pounds, fairly at- 
tested, to say nothing of others unrecorded. Most of these were caught 
in the “ ‘Tumbling Bay,” a little above the bridge—a spot which, in the memory 
of many old fishermen, used to divide the honours with Sunbury for this noble 
fish. The Thames, in former days, used to be celebrated for its trout, with 
hardly an exception the largest and finest in England ; .but, like all good things, 
they have lately become so extremely scarce as to be seldom fished for, except 
by an occasional devotee, who measures his sport, not by the weight of his 
basket, but rather more by his disappointments than his successes. The angler 
will, therefore, be glad to hear that the store of his favourite game in the 
‘Thames appears rather to be on the increase; for, not only at Hampton, but 
at Teddington and Sunbury there have been a very fair number of good trout 
taken in the course of the present year. In like manner, it should be added, 
that all other fish appears to be on the increase, from Richmond upwards, 
and thit this is mainly owing to the exertions and watchful care of the Thames 
Angling Protection Society, there can be no reasonable doubt, any more than 


orld. 
Ning is now over, and pike fishing is hardly begun; but when the 
to rot away, the latter may be caught at various spots all the way 
nes Ditton to Henley. There is a favourite spot at Ditton, ex- 
xelow the Ait towards the Surrey shore, where some young jack 
dgieen caught this year, and where, in a month or six weeks, some 
ors may be sought for, not in vain. Perch, also—‘‘a very good 
d biting fish,” in the words of old Izaak Walton—will now begin 
ne condition, and may be found all the way from Ditton 
ou may fish for him either with a worm (No. 7 hook), or 
witli mow or small gudgeon. If the former be used, you should fish 
ighin inch of the bottom ; if the latter, about mid-water. With the perch 
Ag Ye PBre delicacy of handling is required than with the barbel: the latter 
h, leathery mouth, and will bear a smart tug to fix the hook, which 
done the moment he bites ; the perch, on the contrary, is very tender 


that, for this service, they have become entitled to the thanks and support of 
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He showed also that the governments, by standing armies, | 


in the mouth, and, after he has taken your bait, will require a little time to 
gorge it comfortably, before he will be prepared to accompany it on shore. The 
perch, unlike the solitary pike, go about in shoals; and, quoth old Walton, him- 
self citing some older authority, “if there be twenty or forty in a hole, they 
may be, at one standing, all catched, one after another; they being like the 
wicked world, not afraid, though their fellows and companions perish in their 
sight.” 

With regard to barbel-fishing, which was the greatest feat of our first day's 
“ excursion,” a diversity of opinions exists about the character of the sport it 
affords. Walton say: *the barbel affords the angler choice sport, being a 
lusty and a cunning fish—so lusty and cunning as to endanger the breaking 
of the angler’s line, by running his head forcibly towards any covert, or hole, 
or bank, and then striking at the line to break it off with its tail, as is observed 
by Plutarch in his book ‘De Industria Animalium ;’ and also so cunning, to 
nibble and suck off your worm close to the hook, and yet avoid letting the 
hook come into his mouth:” all which the young hand had better be aware 
of. On the other hand, Sir John Hawkins, in his notes to Walton, says, ** Fish- 
ing for barbel is, at best, but a dull recreation.” Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? It may certainly be observed, that barbel-fishing, though 
affording some amusement when it comes to the struggle with the newly 
hooked fish, does not require that exercise of science, skill, observation, and 
patience which are brought into play when fishing for pike or trout. ‘The 
Thames anglers, some of them, are very expert in dealing with this boisterous 
customer. They fish with very fine tackle; and there are well-authenticated 
cases of their catching barbel of three pounds, or three pounds and a half 
weight, with a single hair. 

And now a few words to the tyro whom the other day I put into the hands of 
one of the professionals of the river, for the purpose of learning the A B C routine 
of his art. I suppose he has been out with him several times since then ; caught 
“‘noend” of gudgeon, roach, and barbel; smoked “ no end” of cigars ; drunk “ no 
end” of ale or cold-without—for the Thames fisherman is a “‘ dry’’ fellow, and has 
a peculiar knack of insinuating the appalling fact (recently so elaborately esta- 


| blished in the Blue Book ofthe Board of Health) that the Thames water is “ un- 


wholesome,” particularly when drunk neat. I suppose he has grown tired of 
the long stories which his instructor has drawled forth, all about the wonderful 
achievements of sundry “ gents,” pupils of his own, and their wonderful grati- 
tude in the shape of half-crowns. I will suppose that, whilst he has begun to 
acquire a taste for the line, he has grown a little tired, perhaps somewhat dis- 
gusted, at the coarser commonplace features of Cockney sportsmanship, and as- 
pires to set up in business for himself. Let him not discourage the idea; but, on 
the contrary, seizing his rod, his basket, and his tackle, proceed afoot 
and alone along the bank, trying for anything and everything, and by no means 
disappointed if, after trying many a promising bay or hole, he has no 
better sport to boast of the whole day than was recorded by Dr. Franklin of a 
friend, who, in reply to his inquiry, ‘‘ What sport ?” he had had after a whole day’s 
fishing in one spot, replied “ Very good ;” and then, upon being pressed by the 
Doctor as to how many fish he had caught, replied, sore abashed or disheartened, 
“* None at all; but about the middle of the day I had a most glorious nibble!” 

To the true angler, the pleasure of a day’s fishing is made up of a thousand 
and one little incidents and reflections, in which the mere catching and carrying 
home of fish forms but an inconsiderable portion. The cool crisp air of the 
morning, fresh from the dew-bathed hill-side, and as yet but faintly perfumed 
with the odour of a thousand flowers ; the gorgeous sun just emerging from be- 
hind that distant clump of trees, whilst the overhanging boughs beneath which 
you wend your way along the margin of the stream, still protect you from the 
fierceness of its rays; the hum of a hundred insects blending with the 
steady ripple of the water which has flowed on, and rippled, and gurgled 
in the same fashion and mood any summer’s day this hundred years. ‘The 
solemn silence thus made audible (if I may be allowed to paraphrase a poetic 
figure, which has not itself escaped criticism), and which is broken occasionally 
by the sudden splash of a fish more eager for his breakfast than his comrades. 
These are a few amongst the natural features and circumstances which impress 
the chosen fishing spot with a peculiar charm, and send the fisher’s mind to 
revel in pleasant reflection and pleasant reminiscences through the livelong 
day; and, when he happens to have “a glorious nibble,” it is an incident of 
notable excitement; if he catch a fish, it is an event which serves to mark an 
era in the day’s slow progress. 

That an angler’s selection of “‘a favourite spot” does not depend upon the 
number of fish he may take in it, is a fact amusingly illustrated in an anecdote 
quoted by Mr. Rennie, in his notes appended to Hawkins’s edition of Walton and 
Cotton’s ‘Complete Angier.” 

“The River Lea angler,” says Daniel, “‘ being daily seen at one particular 
spot, abrother angler conceived it must be the resort of abundance of fish, and 
there, one morning at daybreak, began his operations. The usual attendant of 
the place arrived some hours after and threw in his line. A long silence ensued, 
when the first comer remarked that he was out of luck in not having caught any 
fish in this favourite hole, ‘ which,’ says he, ‘I am convinced it is with you, from 
the constant attention I have seen you pay toit.’ ‘Sir,’ replies the gentleman, 
‘I confess long custom has rendered me extremely partial to the spot; but, as 
* a fish, Lassure you that here I have angled for forty years, and never had 
a bite yet.’” 

_ Don’t let the experience of this remarkable individual alarm the reader ; it 
is merely referred to as an extreme case, to show the tone of mind in which an 
old sportsman pursues his art, when he has learned to love it. A shrewd sus- 
picion, indeed, may cross the imagination of the sceptic, that “‘ the River Lea 
angler,” the hero of the story, did not deal quite candidly by the intruder 
whom he found beforehand with him at his ‘‘ favourite spot.” Certainly the ac- 
count he gave of it was not likely to encourage the unwelcome visitor to “ call 
again to-morrow.” 

_ if anything that has been said above induce the reader to try a day’s fish- 
ing along the shady bank of a snug, quiet stream, in preference to the coarse 
carnage of a punt “ battue,” with its battle array of rods, he may do so now, 


By the soft winding of the silent Mole, 


a little river, which empties its slow stream into the Thames opposite Hampton 
Court. Pursuing the devious course of the Mole (interruped occasionally by pri- 
vate grounds, through which, in parts, it runs), he will find a delightful rural 
panorama—upon a miniature scale ’tis true—and meet with good spoil in the 
svape of roach, dace, and gudgeon, with an occasional trout and pike, in their 
respective seasons. Indeed, the trout are tolerably abundant in this river, par- 
ticularly at Leatherhead. And then, if he be fatigued, hungry, or sleepy, he 
will find good accommodation at Leatherhead, Mickleham, or Dorking ; or if he 
prefer the quietness of a farm-house to the bustle of a village inn, he will meet 
with many in the neighbourhood of the river’s course, where he may be lodged 
and boarded by the day, or week, or year, and have the fish of his own catching 
for breakfast if he like. 

This seems to be the proper place to say a few words about the various 
“‘ fishing-houses” or inns, established in a great measure expressly for the en- 
tertainment of tishermen at the various stations along the river. In the good 
old times of coaching—*“ slow-coaching ”—these were much more frequented 
than they are now; the angler frequently going down for his day or two—his 
Saturday to Monday, at least—by which means he had an opportunity 
of commencing his sport at sunrise, which all true fishermen ought 
to do. Now, however, it seems that the railroads have destroyed, or 
at least injured, the traffic of the inns here, as elsewhere. The 
cockney angler takes his run down in the morning and back at night, never 
putting his foot within the presence ofthe unfortunate fishing-house. Upon a 
very false principle of economy, the keepers of these hostelries, instead of ac- 
commodating themselves to the times, and endeavouring to attract customers 
by the goodness of their cheer, and the moderation of their charges—victimise 
every unhappy wayfarer who confides himself to their tender mercies, by 
charging high prices for very inferior accommodation, being not over civil to 
boot, and when remonstrated with, actually plead the badness of business 
as their excuse, plainly averring that they make those who come, pay for those 
who keep away. ‘This is bad policy, to say the least of it; and reminds one of 
the story of the country manager, who, when the curtain drew up to a very 
poor house, came forward and burst out into a volley of abuse of those who 
were present, some half-dozen or so, whom he denounced as “ a shabby, mean, 
ragamuffin lot,” and sent them away—returning, however, their money. 0. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
(To the Editor of the uxtustRaATED LonDoN News.) 


S1r,—I have read with interest the notice of Glastonbury Abbey, given in the 
ILLUSTRATED LoNDoN News for August 10; and having myself recently visited 
its venerable ruins, I am induced to take the liberty of troubling you with a few 
remarks on their probable age. 

Your Correspondent is quite correct in stating that St. Joseph’s Chapel is 
ascribed to Abbot Herlewin (1102-1120); but I submit that there is no sufficient 
evidence of its being his work. On the contrary, it appears* that the whole of 
the Church, and most of the buildiigs of the Abbey, were destroyed by fire in 
1185; and that the rebuilding of them was not completed until the year 1193 
Independently of this cireumstance, the style of the architecture of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel shows it to belong to the period of transition from Anglo-Norman to 
Early English, in the latter part of the twelfth century; and to this date it is 
referred by Mr. Bloxam, and the author of the “Glossary of Architecture” 
(Oxford, 1845), both first-rate authorities. I presume that a much later date 
cannot be assigned to the remains of the nave, transepts, &c., of the Church, 
presenting, as they do, examples of the pointed arch, ornamented with the double 
zigzag or lozenge moulding, and springing from capitals that closely approx- 
imate to Early English. The ante-chapel, which formed the connexion between St. 
Joseph’s Chapel and the Church, exhibits the features of the thirteenth century ; 
but I do not remember enough of the details to offer an opinion as to its exact 
date. It is, indeed, commonly ascribed to Abbot de Blois (1126-1171); but this 
date is at variance with the style. The existing remains may probably occupy 
the site of his building. ; 

Your Correspondent must excuse the expression of a doubt as to the “ fair 
stone building” he mentions having been part of the Abbot’s lodging, no such 
house being mentioned by Phelps (** History and Antiquities of Somerset”), or 
marked in his ground-plan of the ruins. The original “ holy thorn ” stood on 
Weawall Hill, near the town; but, during the Great Rebellion, all then remain- 
ing of it was hacked down by one of the enlightened * Ironsides” of those days. 
A graft from this remarkable tree is now growing in the garden adjoining the 
ruins, and this, I presume, is the thorn your Correspondent saw. 

Gillingham. QuUIDA™. 


* Vide Rev. W. Phelps's “ History and Antiquities of Somerset,’ vol. ii. p. 515. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





[SuppLeMENT. 

NEW MUSIC. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

No. 1. The Art of Stnetnc. By D. F. Crivetti.—No. 2. Evements of 
Stnatna, By Giacinto Marras. R. Mills.—No. 3. PuystoLoey of the 
Voice. By F. Romer. Leader and Cock.—No. 4. The Pianist’s DE- 
SIDERATA. By EDWARD Frost. R. Cocks and Co. 

Signor Crivelli, the Professor of Singing, and honorary member of the Royal 

Academy of Music, has issued a third edition of his elaborate work on the culti- 

vation of the vocal power. This volume, appropriately dedicated to the Earl of 

Westmoreland—to whom, as the author observes, England is indebted for the 

formation of a “ Conservatoire,” or Royal Academy—contains the result of an expe- 

rience of thirty-eight years. In theintroduction, Signor Crivelli enters at some 
length into his theory of the development of the voice: he protests against the 
notion of founding a system on mechanical experiments and musical rules, as 
fallacious ; and insists on the necessity of instructors making a careful study of 
the functions and capabilities of sound. The author’s remarks are full of in- 
terest ; and his advice to students, to cultivate the mind as well as the organ, is 
sound : he cites many instances of celebrated artistes, whose fame has been ac- 
quired by a superiority of intellect, in overcoming difficulties of nature. The 
pages devoted to the quality, compass, style, and change of voice, and the orna- 
mental exercises, progressive scales, and solfeggi, are written and composed in 
the best taste, and with a thorough comprehension of the trne principles of art. 

The work is published in double columns ; Italian on one side, with the English 

translation on the other—-an excellent arrangement. 

The work of Signor Marras, the accomplished vocalist and professor of singing, 
is written both in Italian and English, and, as may be conceived, from the well- 
known taste, skill, and experience of the writer, excellent advice is given to 
pupils for the preservation of the voice, and the proper mode of studying. The 
observations on respiration are just. Signor Marras is evidently an advocate of 
the suaviter in modo in his system of tuition. The lessons for the training of 
the voice combine elegance with instruction ; but in some of these exercises the 
author has followed a continental fault in composers, of opening with one key 
and concluding in another. With this exception, the “ Elements of Singing” is 
a welcome addition to the collection of vocal works. 

Mr. Frank Romer’s book is a treatise, indicating especially the difference be- 
tween the speaking and singing qualities of tone, and adding certain laws for the 
formation of the musical voice. The work is practical as we.l as theo- 
retical, two additional chapters having been written for the second edition. 
Mr. Romer is known as a clever composer, and has had many years’ 
experience as a vocal instructor. Mr. Romer’s theory is, firstly, ‘that the human 
vice has two distinct points of production, and that all proper musical sounds 
are formed in the lower tube (the trachea) ; secondly, that the musical tones of 
the voice are divided into two qualities, the same as in all musical 
instruments—namely, double vibrated notes and single vibrated notes 
or harmonics, governed by the laws laid down in acoustics.” Mr. 
Romer also maintains “ that there is no sudden or fixed break in 
the voice when produced according to nature; and, finally, that no contraction 
whatever in the use of the musical voice should take place in the tube by 
moving the larynx or glottis, all such movements tending to barden or weaken 
the purity of the tone.” These principles Mr. Romer enforces by a very ingenious 
train of reasoning, and applies his theories to his system of vocal tuition. Some 
remarks on the nervous obstruction and impediments of the vocal organs are 
extremely useful and valuable, whatever opinion may be entertained of Mr. 
Romer’s theories, which are certainly novel and curious. 

Mr. Frost, in a series of one hundred scale exercises, has afforded to pupils 
very great facilities in mastering the diatonic and chromatic scales. The expla- 
nations are clearly and intelligibly written, and are accompanied by a plate in- 
dicating the proper position of the hands. 


SACRED COMPOSITIONS. 

No. 1. The Caurcu Hymn-Book. F.and J. Rivington.—No. 2. The Cuurcn 
ANTHEM Book. D’Almaine ard Co.—No. 3. STaBaT Mater. By Dr. 
GAUNTLETT. Lonsdale.—No. 4. Lays and LrGexps of the Nativity. 
By Dr. Gauntiett. Lonsdale—No. 5 O Gop Be Mercirut. Ditto,— 
No. 6. Jesus Wert. By Mrs. Mackintay D’Almzine.—No. THou 
art my Kine, O Gop. By J. L. ELLERTON, Esq. Lonsdale.—No. 8. Wak- 
REN’S PsaLmMopy. Kk, Cocks and Co.—-\o. 9. The CuurcH Musician. Ed- 
wards and Hughes.—No, 10. ETHEREAL Voices SPEAK to Me. By Miss 
A. L. Morris. Surman. 

In the Church Hymn-book it is the intention to assign to every season its 

proper hymns, with fixed and appropriate tunes. The work will be completed 

in eight parts, with divisions for Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide, Sundays after 

Trinity, Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany, Septuagesima, Lent, and Passion 

Tide, Saints’ Days, and special seasons and services. The plan of the editor is 

that the whole shall be in harmony with the daily and proper offices of the 

Church, and expressly adapted for congregational expression, the melodies being 

simp'e and nearly syllabic. ‘‘No churchman,” state the editor and compiler, 

“can attend the performances of Mendelssohn’s music in Exeter Hall, 

and hear the olden hymn tunes interspersed in his compositions, with- 

out a feeling of regret, that such manly, vigorous, and congregational 

strains should be heard there and there only. The unisonous singing by 200 

men of the ancient sequence ‘ Lauda Sion,’ and that of the older hymn ‘Ach 

Gott von Himmel sich darein,’ in the ‘ Athalie;’ and the harmonized arrange- 

ments of the olden melodies in the ‘Paul’ and ‘ Lobgesang,’ may be said to 

have rooted the name of Mendelssohn in the hearts and affections of all 

Fnglishmen.” The work is carefully and well got up, and, from its moderate 

price, will be no doubt popular.—Nos. 2, 8, and 9, are proofs of the increased 

attentiou now paid to improve congregational singing. The prefatory remarks 
in No. 3, on the “Stabat Mater,” are full of antiquarian interest. Dr. Gaunt- 
lett is of opinion that the preponderance of probability as to its composition is 
in favour of Jacobus de Benedictus, a Franciscan, of the early part of the 14th 
century. Dr. Gauntlett has set the wcrds to eight melodies, ancient and modern, 
for four voices, with organ accompaniment. No. 4 are Christmas Carols, * old 
and new, grave and jolie,” newly arranged, composed, and edited. The mu- 
sical attainments of Dr. Gaunt.ett are well displayed in these Carols. In No. 

5, a Sacred Song, he has admirably arranged a fine composition by Alessandro 

Stradella. The Sacred Song, No. 6, in six-eight time, is replete with devotional 

feeling. No.7 is an anthem for four voices and chorus, with organ or piano- 

forte accompaniment, skilfully laid out and wrought. The composition 
of Miss A. Morris, of the Royal Academy of Music, is well adapted for the 
voice and style of Miss Catherine Hayes, for whom it was written. The 
poetry, by Emily Varndell, is affecting; and the composer, in an expressive 
andante, has produced a creditable specimen of vocal writing. It is gratifying 
to find lady professurs devoting their talents to compositions of the sacred school. 

Religious art is evidently now much cultivated, as is proved by the in- 

creasing number and variety of congregational works issuing daily from the 

press, and by the animated discussion which is now going on as to the proper 

“Church tones” to be adopted, the Gregorian chant discussion being now at its 


height. 

PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

No. 1. GRANDE FAnTAsIE, “Don Pasquale,” by Thalberg; and No. 2. IntTRo- 
DUCTION ET VakiatTions, “ Elisir d'Amore,” by Thalberg.—No. 3, Les 
Fauna.es, * Caprice Caracteristique ;” No. 4. Caprice No. 1; No. 5. Pen- 
SEES FuGitives; and No. 6. Cine RoMaNnceEs SANS PaRotes. By E. Sivas. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.—No. 7. The VespeR HyMN. By BRINLEY RICHARDs. 
C. and R Ollivier.—No. 8. Four Romances. By E. DEANE. Wessell and Co.— 
No. 9. SonaTa PasToraLe. By Mary Hofes. J. A. NovELLO.—No. 10. 
Dsatma. Overture. ANTONIO Minasi. Wessell and Co. 

Of Thalberg’s two pianoforte productions it is scarcely necessary to write, fami- 

liar as these flowing and masterly works must be to all concert-frequeuters. 

The ripe and brilliant genius of Thalberg is displayed in the well-known themes 

from Donizetti's two masterpieces of comic opera, in all its fine variety of con- 

ception and illustration. How delicately and charmingly Thalberg preserves the 
melodies, through all his marvellous combinations and mechanical intricacies 

Exuberant as is his fancy, incessant as are the changes of key, dazzling as are 

the transitions, the ruling mof#f is heard distinctly through the wilde>t variations. 

The “ Don Pasquale” is dedicated to Thalberg’s father-in-law, Lablache, whose 

tones of thunder may be almost conceived in listening to the treatment of tle 

celebrated quartet. The “ Elisir” barearolle was a good subject for Thalberg, 
and wondertully has he wrought it. It will be recollected that he astounded the 

Philharmonic amateurs this season with his matchless performance of these 

variations. M. Silasis the young composer who made his first appearance in 

London at the concerts of the Musical Union this year. He isa native of Am- 

sterdam, and almost a self taught genius, his stay in the Parisian Conservatoire 

and his studies in Germany having been but limited. It is impossible to 
glance over the productions enumerated in the above list, without com- 
ing to the conclusion, that there is more than ordinary promise in 

Silas. There is evidence of original thought and of an honourable striving 

after new forms; and, whilst tl:e general tone of the compositions exhibits 

solidity, it is without heaviness—indeed, the imagery is melodious and chantant. 

M. Silas writes in what is conventionally called the “classical school”— Bach, 

Beethoven, and Mendelssohn are his models. In the works betore us, the two 

Caprices indicate novelty of treatment in their brilliant effects, although not free 

from a certain crudity and an appearance of scholastic cffort; but it is in No. 6, 

the *‘ Songs without Words,” that the fancy and imagination of M. Silas are so 

strongly developed. The Andante, No. 1, is replete with beauty and refinement. 

The surprises in No. 2 keep the ear on the stretch. The sentiment in the adagio, 

No. 4, is enchanting, whilst the graceful piquancy and spontaneity of the con- 

cluding allegro, No. 5, shows his thorough knowledge of the resources of art. The 

career of this gitted musician, so young in years, yet so matured in talent, will be 
looked to with deep interest. Mr. Richurds’s arrangement of the Vesper Hymn is 
clever and effective. The four “‘ Songs without Words” of Mr. Deane afford evi- 
dence of poetic feeling and musician-iike skill. Under the title of “* Sweet Summer 

Time,” the ‘Sonata Pastorale,” with the poetic quotations at the heud of cach 

movement, must be cited, as a praiseworthy attempt at originality, seasoned with 

no small grace and delicacy. The overture is flashy; and, when played by ths 
band of the 2nd Life Guards before her Majesty, at Buckingham Palace, as stated 
in the title-page, must have been startling. 


VOCAL PIECES. 

No. 1. Penstan Love-Sone. By AmeELtIA Epwarps. Ewer and Co.—No. 2. 
The Lapy Atice. By T. H. Winson. C. Jetferys.—No. 3. THERE’s Music 
in the Wrp Waves’ Roar. By W. Tessitr. Duff and Hodgson.—No. 4. 
DEAR FRIENDS AFAR. By BoteyNne Regves. Reid.—No. 5. Fiscuia IL 
VeNTO. By kitty 8S. Younc. Addison and Co —No. 6. BeauTIFUL FLOWERs. 
By KR. F. Buackses. J.J. Harte.—No.7. Wuen ELFIN BELLS RING LOFLLY, 
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Sweet. By Hersert Ropweti. D’Almaine and Co.—No.8. LET US BE 
Joyous; and, Apievu, YE Woops’ By Joun Asumore. R. Addison and Co. 
—No. 9. Peace to THEE, Ballad; No Form sur THINneE, Canzonet; and 
BENEATH THY CASEMENT. Serenade. By H. C. Lunn. R. Addison and Co. 
—No. 10. Sone of the Stars tothe Earta; Duet. By J. L. ELLeRrton, 
Esq. C. Lonsdale.—No. It. O Time, thy Hours of Purasure; Trio. By 
CurscHMANN. C. and R. Ollivier. 
“ Haste, Leila, haste! the night winds sigh ”’—the Persian love-song—is as fra- 
grant as @ rose, and the melody is ear-haunting. The poem of No. 2 is from 
“ Household Words,” by W. Allingham, Esq.; and there is considerable merit 
both in the words and the composition. There is too much sickly sentimentality 
in No. 3. The song of Mr. Boleyne Reeves, the performer on the harp, has 
rather a nice subject. The ‘* Preghiera’”’ (No.5) will pass muster in these barren 
days of original melody. No. 7 is a graceful, flowing, and vivacious air fora 
tenor. The ballads of Mr. Ashmore exhibit a certain amount of individuality, 
and we shall be pleased to hear of him again. Mr. H. C. Lunn, if he does not 
display decided originality of thought, is neither commonplace nor insipid. 


ILLUSTRATED MUSIC. 

No. 1. The Hiserntan Quapritte. By Jutiien. And No. 2. Tae Hoty 
Famity. By W. H. Catncotrr. Jullien and Co.—No. 3. WHy Do SUMMEB 
Roses FADE? By G.Barser. Cocks and Co.—No. 4. Sprine, SPRING, 
BEAUTIFUL Spring! By H.M. Wess. Webb.—No. 5. The ExFin’s Home. 
By Lasitzky. R. Cocksand Co.—No. 6. The Last MEETING. By RIcARDO 
LinTeR.—No. 7. Gone is the Patriot. By Isaac Wituis. Willis.—No. 8. 
Tue Mountain Rutt. By J. F. Duaa@an. And No. 9. The NIGHTINGALE. 
By G. A. Macrarren. Houlston and Stoneman.—No. 10. Un ANGEL MAS. 
By ANTONIO DE KontTski. Madrid. 

In Nos. 1 and 2, the illustrations are very beautiful, the application of printing 

in oil colours being quite a novelty in music titles. The monody on the death 

of Sir Robert Peel is written by Mr. W. Ball. The title-page is encased in a florid 

Gothic facade of atemple, with two sculptured female saintsin niches. Nos. 8 and 

9 have bold borders. No. 10, “One Angel more,” an elegy to the memory of the 

late Prince of Asturias (the poetry by Bastamente, and the music by the pianist to 

the Queen of Spain) is curious on account of its truly Spanish illustration. On 
the foreground are the crown and sceptre; in the distance is seen the Es- 
curial, with dark clouds hanging over the edifice. Above the gloomy clouds 
the Infant, supported by flying Cupids, is ascending; and behind this central 
group is an orchestra of angels playing the triangle, lyre, first violin, guitar, 
with a violoncello bow, &c. Nothing can ba more absurd; but the music, 
opening with a funeral march, and ending with an elegy, nine-eight measure, 


has merit. — 
DANCE MUSIC. 

No. 1. L’Atize. Two Waltzes. By ANToNtIo Minast. Wessel and Co.—No. 2. 
Prince Patrick’s Potka. By Jonun Wetrrert. C. Jefferys.—No. 3. The 
NEAPOLITAN PotKA. By Miss BENTLEY. D’Almaine and Co.—No. 4. The 
Gem Wattzes. By T. ADAMs. D’Almaine and Co. 

The above dance-compositions reflect credit on their respective composers. The 

Neapolitan Polka has a quaint local colouring, and the waltzes of Minasi and 

Adams are exhilirating. The Prince Patrick’s Polka was performed by the 

author’s band at the last state ball at Buckingham Palace. 


LITERATURE. 

Nineves and Perserouts. An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, 
with an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. By W. S. W. 
Vaux, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 

The latter part of Mr. Vaux’s title designates the most interesting portion of 
his book. A popular account of the recent researches in ancient Assyria and 
Persia, and of the information they have supplied of the condition of these 
countries, isa very useful undertaking. Mr. Layard’s discoveries have, indeed, 
been very much spoken of; but, being yet in rapid progress, almost every ar- 
rival from the East bringing some fresh and startling intelligence, it is, perhaps, 
too early to give a description of them. They are far from complete. Thesame 
may be said of the discoveries at Persepolis and in other parts of Persia; but, as 
these are at present less known to the public, and less progress is making in 
them} the account of them is more immediately useful. 

Scattered over various parts of Persia and Persepolis, Mourghal, Behistan, and 
other places, are the remains of ruins, with inscriptions as ancient, perhaps, 
as any in the known world. Some of those of Assyria, recently brought to light 
by Mr. Layard, if they do not actually date from a period very little pos 
terior to the flood, refer to that period, and may almost be traced up to it. 
Next, perhaps, to these, come the ruins in Persia, and for many centuries the 
inscriptions on them have mocked the interrogatories of men and science. What 
do they mean? was continually asked, and found no answer. If the acute 
Greeks could read them, they did not hand down the knowledge to their suc- 
cessors. The natives of the spot look on them with wonder and ascribe them 
to their gods, or to the nation of djins or fairies that can neither read nor 
understand. For ages have travellers from Europe recorded their existence, 
with a conviction that on them was engraved the history of the past, and 
with deep regret that it was destined unread to pass into oblivion with the 
crumbling stones. But the men of the present age, whose understanding seems 
equally to master the truths of science and the records of the past—who have 
made the lightning their messenger, and interpreted the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
have also unravelled the mysteries of the Persian inscriptions, and restored to 
us a knowledge that has been lost for more than twenty centuries. 

The person who led the way in the suecessful investigation was Professor 
Grotefend, of Hanover, who, setting out with the notion that we ought to look 
for the titles of Kings in inscriptions placed over their portraits, found one word 
continually repeated, whick he concluded must be their title That gave 
him a clue to several letters. Then he ascertained from history that the 
ruins of Persepolis referred to the Achzmenian dynasty of Persian Monarchs, 
and amongst the remains he found a record of a father and son. The dynasty 
was not numerous, and they could not be Cyrus and Cambyses, becanse 
the names did not begin with the same initial letter; hence the 
conclusion was arrived at, and afterwards confirmed, that the record 
and the portraits referred to were Darius and Xerxes. To come at the 
exact Persian form of the names, derived to us from the Greek, was the next 
difficulty to be overcome; and it was luckily overcome by the Persian name 
of Darius, Dariaves, having been preserved in Strabo. Then it was ascertained 
that the letters composing it on the monument were DARIAVES, or 
Dariavesh, as now written ; and those composing the name which the Greeks 
called Xerxes were KSHARSHA. By this kind of diligent comparison 
the meaning of many of these ancient characters was ascertained, and Dr. 
Grotefend deserves the name that has been given him of the “ Young of 
cuneiform inscription.’ What that learned investigator did for Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Grotefend did for the lost language of the ancient Persians. His 
researches were begun about the commencement of the century, and were 
continued almost to his death. Of course, such a field once opened tempted 
many labourers—Rask, in Copenhagen ; St. Martin, in Paris; Barnouf, another 
Frenchman; and Lassen, another German; who supplied, at least, twelve 
letters, which had been mistaken or not made out by his predecessors, and who 
ranks only second to Grotefend and other learned men engaged in the investi- 
gation. It was not till 1835 that our countryman, a soldier rather than a student, 
Major Rawlinson, began his career of investigation. He then only knew that Pro- 
fessor Grotefend had deciphered some names, but in his isolated position at Ker- 
manshah, on the western frontiers of Persia, he could get none of Grotefend’s 
books, and had to make agaia Grotefend’s great discovery for himself. When he 
became acquainted with the labours of that learned man in 1836, he had con- 
structed an alphabet ; and having, in the inscriptions around him, a great quantity 
of materials, he had advanced beyond his precursor. The cuneiform alpha- 
bet has since been made out much more completely, but he had then identified 
eighteen characters, which further researches have found no reason to alter. 
In 1840, Major Rawlinson could state that he had given a literal and correct 
grammatical translation of nearly two hundred lines of cuneiform writing. 
Since that time, he, Mr. Westergaand (a Dane), and several other gentlemen, 
have diligently pursued the subject ; and the admirable and wonderful result 
is, that the ancient inscriptions at Persepolis, Behistan, and at various points 
of Assyria, can all now be read. Several have been read; more are conti- 
nually found, and are in process of explanation; and the Europeaus of the 
nineteenth century not only have learnt mueh more of the history of the 
early inhabitants of Assyria and Persia than the present inhabitants of those 
countries, who have lost all tradition of what the monuments about them 
mean—but they probably know more than was ever known to the ancient 
Greeks, though, under Alexander, they conquered Persia. Conquerors, how- 
ever, were then destroyers, and they failed to learn much of the history of 
the people they conquered, and transmit it to posterity. There is yet, in- 
deed, a great deal of the early period of Persia hid in complete darkness or 
fable: of no nation is it otherwise: but there is good reason to suppose that 
many of the fables or myths still extant will be reduced to their just value, now 
that the learned men of Europe can read the inscriptions still scattered about the 
East. 

Mr. Vaux’s book gives us a good and succinct account of these discoveries, 
and he has applied them, as far as they have yet gone, to illustrate the early his- 
tory of Persia and Assyria. His work is narrative, mingled with critical remarks, 
and is a valuable addition tothe vast body of literature we now have treating of 
the most anciently-peopled part of the world. Under the head of Persepolis, Mr. 
Vaux gives a neat history of Persia, which contains more information on the 
subject than we ever before saw in so small a compass. 

Mr. Vaux also gives a notice of the early as well as late travellers to the 
Holy Land; points out many instances of confirmation of the biblical narratives, 
corrects some misapprehensions, and, altogether, has produced an interesting 
and complete work. He has illustrated it by numerous woodcuts of the ruins 
of Persia and the sculptures of Nineveh, and made it worthy both of lasting and 
emporary popularity. 


Memoirs of the War of INDEPENDENCE in Huncary. By GeneraL KiapKa. 
Translated from the original manuscript by Otto Wenckstern. 2 Vols, 
Gilpin. 

General Klapka was Secretary of War to the government of Kossuth, and com- 

mandant of the fortress of Komorn, which he gave up on capitulation, and re- 

tired with honour and independence from his unfortunate country. He was one 
of the most distinguished of its champions; and if the contest were not successful, 
he was not in fault. In all such failures, however, great blame is due somewhere, 





* Kholasal-al-Akbar, 





Either the contest is begun prematurely without calculating the resources of the 
contending parties, or it is carried on inefficiently; and always in the result 
great crimination and recrimination take place. Both were found in Hungary. 
The enthusiasm excited by the revolution in Paris, and by the success of the 
first efforts of the Germans, hurried the Hungarians into a contest for which they 
had made no adequate preparations; and as the probable results came to light, 
disputes and contentions arose among the leaders, which would have made the 
contest unsuccessful had the preparations been much more complete. With all 
these difficulties, with inefficient means, with generals more ambitious and as- 
piring than patriotic, the Hungarians carried on the struggle in a most spirited 
manner, and compelled the Austrians to have recourse to foreign aid and do- 
mestic treachery, before they could achieve success. If General Klapka may be 
relied on— and we see no reason to doubt his statements, except that being those 
of a person of strong passions heated by the contest he may give a colouring to 
the acts of friends, rivals, and opponents, which men entirely cool and impartial 
may think they do not deserve there was at a very early period such dissension 
amongst the leaders as to leave no hope of success. 

The work begins with an historical introduction, explaining the relation be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, and the origin of the contest. It sets forth, among 
other things, that the Servians or Ruzen, in Hungary, as well as the Magyar 
peasants, were raised by the constitution of 1848 to the rank of freemen and 
citizens. But the Servians, though at first flattered by the changes, and sending 
thanks to the Hungarian parliament, soon began to distrust the Hungarians, 
who essayed to make the Magyar the language of all public documents, and 
to believe their enemies, who described the Magyars as bent on annihilating 
the Servian nationality and religion. By a previous fault, the Hungarian 
government confirmed the distrust, and from the beginning of the:z own insur- 
rection they were opposed by nearly half the population of Hungary. A savage 
vindictive war was waged between the Servians and the Magyars, and the troops 
employed against the former were placed under the command of Field-marshal 
Lieutenant Bechtold. 

“The appointment of this man,” says Klapka, “to the command in the 
Bats-county is the first of a series of mistakes and erroneous measures. Bech- 
told, (Ettinger, and Szeth, the officers who were entrusted with the fate of the 
country and the army, were traitors at the time; and at a later period, when 
they openly espoused the Austrian cause, their hate and scorn of the Hungarians 
exceeded even that of our bitterest enemies.” 

General Bechtold betrayed the Hungarians, and enabled the Servians to 
organize their army and become formidable under Jellachich. At the end of 
August he had cause to believe that his mission was over; he left the army, 
proceeded to Vienna, made his appearance at court, and in recognition of his 
signal service the Austrian cabinet appointed him to the command at Linz. 
General Piset is another officer accused of betraying the Hungarians on the 
frontiers of Servia; of preventing his subordinates from following up their suc- 
cesses against the Servians, and of deceiving the government by humble hypo- 
critical reports. Similar accusations are made against other generals, but not 
being accompanied by proofs, we forbear to quote their names. 

At the commencement of the General’s personal memoirs, when he speaks 
from personal knowledge and at atime when the Hungarians had, apparently, the 
perk chance of success, he says, shewing that at an early period Girgey was 

‘alse— 

“The fate of Hungary and the fate of the Austrian empire lay in the hands 
of General Girgey. If his resolution had been bold, its execution rapid and 
energetic, he would have ensured the greatest success, and immortalized his 
name among the chiefs of his heroic country. 

“But General Gérgey, thongh inimitable in the field of battle, was undecided 
and wavering in his plans, He allowed days to pass before he could make up 
his mind as to the purpose of his next operations. On the one side lay Vienna 
with its profligate court and mercenary army, trembling at the approach of the 
avengers, who were to unfetter and turn the tide of popular fury against them. 
On the other hand lay Buda, with its royal castle, and its historical reminiscences, 
the centre and the heart of our own beloved Hungary. 

“Girgey turned away from Vienna, and attacked Buda; with this decision 
the die was cast, and the favourable moment. was gone, never again to return. 
His fatal resolution has repeatedly been branded with the name of treason. This 
sweeping condemnation is, to the best of my opinion, unsupported by the facts of 
the case. It is, indeed, true that General Gérgey neglected to pay sufficient con- 
sideration to the imperative nature of circumstances; unlimited ambition and 
selfishness were clearly discernible in all his actions; but for all that, there is no 
reason why his expedition to Buda should have been dictated by sordid motives. 
The cause of this fatal direction of the campaign may be found in the fact, that 
Giérgey, whom Kossuth intended to place at the head of the war department, was 
unwilling to leave the army without crowniaog his merit by the conquest of Buda. 
He was aware that this feat of arms, grand and heroic, if not in its consequences, 
at least in the manner of its execution, would stamp itself into the hearts of the 
Hungarian people; that the old traditional glory of Buda would henceforward 
be his glory, and that the storming of her heights would eventually conduct 
him nearer to the goal he aimed at. That goal was, probably even then, the 
dictatorship of Hungary. 

“General Girgey was desirous to superintend the siege, or rather the assault 
of Buda, and General Damjanitsh—Girgey’s devoted friend--receivedinstruc- 
tions provisionally to take the lead of the War-office, to employ the new levies 
and stores according to the best of his own opinion, and to endeavour, by play- 
ing the war department out of Kossuth’s grasp, to pave the way for Girgey’s 
future plans. But on the day previous to Damjanitsh’s departure for Debrezin, 
that general was overturned in his carriage, broke his leg, and was unfit for im- 
mediate service. Upon this, I was appointed to take the place of Damjanitsh.” 

So, we regret to say, the Hungarian insurrection was rendered fruitless by the 
grasping ambition and treachery of some chiefs. The country was devastated and 
the blood of the people shed in vain. Not only was freedom, in whose holy name 
much misery was caused, brought immediately but permanently into disrepute. 
it was associated only with treachery and disasters. The true causes of the 
failure of the insurrection in Hungary, were the incapacity of some and treachery 
of other leaders. General Klapka, who indeed tells his own story, but who 
most valiantly defended Komorn to the last, stands out nobly and patriotically 
from amidst a mass of corruption and self seeking. We will not transcribe any 
more evidence of the miserable dissensions and intrigues of which Kossuth, Gérgey, 
and Dembinski are all accused. The history as given by General Klapka is 
sad and disheartening ; we will only say, in justice to General Gorgey, that in his 
letter to Klapka, explaining his reasons for surrendering, he accuses Kossuth of 
knavishly appointing Bem to the chief command, when the Parliament and the 
people chose Girgey. This is not, however, an excuse for his treachery, but it 
shews that the chief civilian and the chief general were at variance and strife. 
General Klapka’s book gives a good account of the military operations in Hun- 
gary previous to the evacuation of Komorn, the last act of the useless bloodshed; 
and contains in an appendix and the introduction the documents and facts ne- 
cessary to understand the insurrection, and to trace its consequences. 

The deceit and cruelty of Marshal Haynau are properly commemorated ; and if 
the work makes us abate our admiration of the Hungarian chiefs, it intensifies 
our detestation of the cruel and cowardly Austrians. It is a valuable addition to 
historical literature. It describes a period ennobling from the gallant exertions 
of the people, and degrading from the misconduct of the chiefs. 


THE Vate of Cepars; or, THE Martyr. A Story of Cpain in the 15th 

Century. By Grace AGuILAR. Groombridge and Sons. 
This authoress has already received our commendation: her present work 
is calculated to sustain her reputation. The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
jurnishes the period of its action, which opens about the year 1479, when the 
Jews had acquired great power in Spain, and, as apparent Catholics, became 
the councillors of the King and Queen. These secret Jews penetrated even 
the Inquisition itself. But they were so educated as to believe that to love or 
wed beyond their own people was a sin equal to apostacy. The love of a 
Jewish maiden for an English Catholic is the theme of the story. The un- 
fortunate girl, nevertheless, marries the betrothed of her own uation; avows 
her faith in the midst of the severest trials, and perseveres in the avowal 
even to death. 

“The Vale of Cedars” was an impenetrable retreat, the work of a single 
Jew, which in time had become not only a place of safety, but a luxurious 
home. Maria Henriques and her father were its occupants. Her cousin and 
betrothed, Ferdinand Morales, had become the chief adviser of the Castilian 
Monarchs, and, to all appearance, was the most zealous of Catholics. During 
his absence Maria had met and loved Arthur Stanley, the Englishman to 
whom we have previously alluded; and, on her cousin’s return, the hapless 
maiden appeals to her father against the proposed marriage, but in vain. She 
is then taken to Court by her husband, becomes the favourite of the Queen, 
and attracts the attention of a seeming Spanish nobleman, Don Luis Garcia, 
but in fact the Grand Inquisitor. Incurring his revenge by her repulse, he 
takes measures for her ruin. Discovering from the distracted Stanley her 
former affection, he compasses first the jealousy, and next the murder 
of the husband, which he fixes on the innocent lover, who, however, is 
protected by the King. At length driven to extremities, Luis calls upon 
the widow to give evidence against the accused, respecting some rash oath of 
vengeance she had heard him swear against his successful rival. To prevent this, 
Maria makes avowal of her religion. As a Jewess her evidence is not admissible. 

Conveyed at last to one of the secret dungeons of the Inquisition, Maria is 
required to reveal the names of all the concealed Jews, and courageously en- 
dures the torture. Bat she is delivered by her uncle, disguised as a familiar 
of the Inquisition. The real murderer is about the same time discovered ; and 
Maria also regains the Queen’s protection; but her Mujesty is compelled to sur- 
render her to the demands of the Church. The heroine is charged to become a 
convert; refusing which, she is immured in a convent, and subjected to severe 
discipline. Finally, however, she is permitted to return to the Vale of Cedars, 
where she expires in the arms of her lover. 

The romantic nature of such incidents is obvious; and they are brought out 
by the authoress with powerful effect, and accompanied by some beautiful com- 
position. The tale is one of intellectual martyrdom, and makes a strong appeal 
to our more heroic sympathies. 


Tae Amyorr’s Home; or, Lire in Cattpnoop. By the author of “ Life’s 
Lessons.” Groombridge and Sons, 

The writer of this little tale has endeavoured to show that from the earliest 
year a sense of duty may be inculcated in children. The machinery of the 
story is exceedingly simple. The difficulty of early rising, the tendency to 
disputation—to boasting—te selfishness, and other little faults pertaining to the 
infant epoch of life, form the topics. The adventures are ingeniously and 
amusingly contrived, and there is an elegance of invention in the incidents, 
that indicates the writer’sfamiliat acquaintance with polite society. The moral 
tone of the book is unexceptionably good. Altogether, its perusal by the young 
is calculated to produce refinement of feeling and generosity of disposition. 
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Palaces, Streets, and Worthies. By the Rey, Mackenzie E. C. Waucort, 

M.A., &c. Masters. 

Many years since, friend Christopher North, of Blackwood’s Magazine, proposed 
in semi-serious style, that the several clergymen of England and Wales should 
be set to write the histories of their respective parishes; they being the best 
qualified for such a task, by their daily intercourse with the people, and their 
familiarity with the districts. The thought was a sensible one, and, probably, 
Mr. Mackenzie may have taken the hint, and set about the present volume, the 
rev. gentleman being curate of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

In his preface he well observes:—“The streets constantly traversed, and the 
registers continually referred to by the clergyman of a large metropolitan 
parish in the course of his daily avocations, suggest in themselves subjects of 
great and permanent interest ; affording, at the same time, a pleasant source of 
relaxation in an inquiry into the histories connected with them.” 

The reverend author has been fortunate in his location. Westminster is infe- 
rior to no portion of the metropolis in archwological interest: it is rich in me- 
mories of eight centuries and more; the Church of St. Margaret owes its founda- 
tion to King Edward the Confessor; the vast Hall to William Rufus; and the 
Palace of Westminster, although swept away, presents in its history many very 
attractive periods. Whitehall is another site rife with historic associaticns : the 
College of St. Peter, its history and worthies ; the Almonry, and its olden tenants ; 
in short, every portion of the city of Westminster, is narrative ground in our 
national annals. The Abbey Church, we should mention, Mr. Walcott has not 
considered within his province. 

We need hardly add, that the Westminster Memorials make an exceedingly in- 
teresting volume. The author avows his object as the collection of information, 
“ecclesiastical as well as civil, historical and national, as well as municipal and 
parochial, amusing as may be, but not without a higher purpose! both of 
present interest, and, at the same time, as preserving the memory of 
many local customs and traditions.” And with such the book over- 
flows, in very ble style; the arrangement being chronological, 
easy for reference; and although minute, by no means of the dry-as-dust qua- 
lity. There is a very considerable amount of labour in the book, which, though 
chatty in manner, has high documentery value, and is rife with authorities. It 
is a superior work to Brayley’s lumbering volumes on the same district, and 
will, doubtless, be highly acceptable for the general as well as local reader: its 
interest, as part of London, belongs to the world. 





SourH AFricA DELINEATED. By the Rey. THORNLEY SMITH, seven years @ 
Wesleyan Missionary in that country. Mason. 
The skill of gentlemen like Mr. Smith, in observing the natural features of the 
countries they visit, and in conveying to others their own impressions, is seldom 
equal to the zeal with which they carry the Gospel intostrange lands and amongst 
wild people. If it were, the books of missionaries would be amongst the most 
valuable productions of the press. Always earnest, and very often well informed, 
they have, from the very commencement of the missions of the Romish Church, 
been the means of diffusing throughout society a vast mass of knowledge of 
the most distant countries and the least improved people. To religious 
zeal we are indebted for the commencement of much of the communi- 
cation between the different countries which commerce has perfected. Though 
not to be reckoned amongst the most enlightened and accomplished of his 
class, Mr. Smith, by long residence at various parts of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and an intimate acquaintance with the many savage races—the 
Fingoes, the Hottentots, the Kaffirs, the Bechuanas, &c., that still live within 
the bounds of the colony—is enabled to tell us much concerning them. He 
landed at Algoa Bay, in the eastern portion of the colony; visited Port Eliz- 
abeth, Graham’s Town, Bathurst, the Albany Districts, Katfraria, and several 
other places, of all of which he has preserved memorials. His occupation, and the 
fact that the substance of the work has already appeared inthe Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, suggest, at the first glance, that it is better adapted to promote the suc- 
cess of missions than amuse the general reader. Yet it is not without many 
descriptions of scenery and illustrations of natural history. There is some- 
thing in the gorgeous flora and profusion of animals and insects in Southern 
Africa, which has made every visitor to that region, from the time of Vaillant, 
a natural historian. Nor isthe book without touches of manners, one of which 
we shall quote. Mr. Smith went on a mission to the chief Neapai, a man of 
fierce and barbarous character, whose people were the most barbarous of the 
Kaffir tribes, and this is one passage of the description of them :— 
A BRIBE AND A PRESENT. 

“ The Amabatca are as fine a Kaffir tribe asi have seen. The men are gene- 
rally tall and muscular ; the women are inferior, but equal to the majority of 
females in Kaffraria. Both the Amabatca and the Amampondas take great 
pains in making mats and baskets, the workmanship of which is really beautiful. In 
carving ivory and wood, they possess superior skill. Kings, spoons, sticks, and 
a few other articles are wrought with a degree of taste which indicates the 
possession of abilities that might be turned to very good account. Some of their 
habitations, too, are constructed with much greater care than those of the Ama~- 
kos. After the ceremony of introduction, the chief presented us with an ox 
asa mark of hospitality. It was a fine large animal, and almost as fierce as a 
buffalo of the forest. The people who had assembled were to share in the 
feast ; the ox was, therefore, killed immediately. As he rushed into the crowd 
he was seized by a few athletic fellows, who dexterously threw him on the ground 
amidst the loud vociferations of the standers-by, and, plunging a knife into his 
throat, they speedily dispatched him. It was just such a scene as the multi- 
tudes who thronged the gladiatorial exhibitions of Rome would have gloried to 
behold ; but what followed was even more revolting. In afew minutes the beast 
was cut up into pieces (half of it being reserved for us whenever we chose to eat 
it); and presently groups of men, women, and children were seen squatted on 
the ground, devouring the flesh raw, or but just put into a fire that had been 
oor oy ma with the greediness which distinguishes a savage or semi-savag 
people. 

Mr. Smith’s work is plainly written ; it is embellished with a few sketches o. 
scenery, and it sets forth some of the advantages of the Cape and Port Natal for 
emigrants, and gives us more information of the present condition of the savages 
(who do not seem to have profited by our neighbourhood so much as might have 
been expected) than we have found in any other late publication. It would 
repay the half-hour required for its perusal. 


A History of British Birps. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A., Member of the 
Ashmolean Society. PartsI.,1I., II. Groombridge. 
The object of this work is to assist the student of our native ornithology, by pre- 
senting him with a more uniformly methodical arrangement than has hitherto 
appeared; and this, too, at an economical rate alike unprecedented. 
Each Part contains four coloured portraits of birds, with two dozen 
pages of descriptive letterpress, alike of popular interest and scientific value ; 
“all unnecessary particulars and redundant repetitions being avoided.” These 
three parts comprise vultures, eagles, and the buzzard tribe; and, as far as we 
have examined the details, they are distinguished by liberal introduction of the 
most recent researches of naturalists, in illustration of the habits and peculiarities 
of the several birds described. 
Tae Roman. A dramatic poem. By SypNey YENDYs. Bentley. 

There is a luxuriant Orientalism of diction about this poem, which marks it for 
the production of ayoung poet—one whom, however, the wealth of his fancy 
distinguishes as a writer of remarkable promise. It isamisfortune for the work 
that it is exclusively political. His Roman is a monk, by name Vittorio Santo, 
who, as a missionary of freedom, has undertaken at all hazards to indoctri..ate 
the Italians with revolutionary ideas. The Unity of Italy, the overthrow of 
Austrian domination, and the restoration of a great Roman Kepublic are his constant 
themes. At last, he falls a martyr to his zeal; but he consoles himself with the 
reflection, that his persecutors after all are, equally withjhimself, but advancing 
the work against which they contend. 

This is a great thought—one from among many such.with which the poem 
abounds. The dialogue is relieved by lyrical interpositions, which, though some- 
what too shadowy in their outline, are set to a fine music, full of intricate har- 
monies, which, however, become as delightful as they are difficult, when properly 
understood. Of the writer’s genius we have no doubt, and trust for a more 
popular exhibition of it in a future work. 


CuoLera and its Cures. An Historical Sketch. By J. STEVENSON Busu- 

MAN, M.D. W.S. Orr and Co. 
It is good to have a full record of such an awful visitation as cholera, but it 
is, nevertheless, possible that too mach may be writteu about it. We humbly 
think that such is the case, and that Mr. Bustman might have spared us his 
historical sketch on the subject. It is, however, well written. In fact, we take 
Mr. Bushman to be an aspirant for fame as a writer on medical subjects ; but, 
apart from the historical sketch which he gives of the progress of the cholera, 
and that has before been given repeatedly, there is little interest in his work 
for the general reader. He advocates the saline treatment of the disease, and 
steps forward as a champion of some out-of-the-profession unknown Dr. Stevens, 
who introduced that treatment, and whom Dr. Bushman thinks has not been 
well treated. 


(To the Editor of the IttustTRaTED LonpoNn News.) 


Bracondale, Norwich, 2nd September, 1850. 

I observe, in the ILLustRATED LonDON News of the 24th of August last, you 
allude to a portrait of Fielding, the novellist. I am the possessor of that portrait ; 
the present Earl of Cavan, whose sister I married, having given it to me. The 
picture was in Sharpham Park when the house was partially pulled down by 
the late Lord Kilcourcie, his father. It is well painted, but 1 was not aware of 
the circumstances you allude to until I saw them in your excellent paper. 

Your obedient servant, 
R. J. H. Harvey. 


Monster CuHorvus.—Among other visitors whom we may expect 
at the Great Exhibition next year will be a German chorus, made up of many 
Liedertafel societies, rivalling in number the never-to-be-forgotten Cologne 


gathering (an assemblage,of more than 2000 voices), the intention of which is 
to give performances in London. 

EDUCATION IN THE ARMy.—An officer of a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, in writing to the Duke of Wellington, addressed his Grace “ Feeld 
Martial the Duke of Wellington.” The Duke was disgusted, and immediately 
issued the educational order.«United Service Gazette. 
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ABERGELDIE CASTLE, 


WE are enabled, this week, to present our readers with four Illustra- the high-road from Aberdeen, seems, as it were, closed in by the 
tions of the neighbourhood of Balmoral, from sketches by Mr. W. mountains at the foot of which it rests, and thus appears to be isolated ; 
Henry Fisk. The interest her Majesty takes in thus yearly visiting though, in fact, it stands in the midst of the valley, and may be seen 
her residence in Scotland, has not only drawn attention to a portion from the private grounds of Balmoral, almost ‘buried in the deep 
of the Highlands to which even the Scotch themselves rarely gave a masses of the woodlands which intervene. There is a rough, simple 
thought, but has also in name, if not in fact, rendered familiar grandeur in the building itself—massive, as the original walls amply 
to the public at large. The intrinsic merit of the scenery, the grandeur testify—while the large square clock-tower, mounted on another no 
of the Grampian Chain, its rocky and almost inaccessible heights, less strong, but circular in its form, the deep-set windows, and the 
together with the quiet and cultivation of the valley, watered by the rough material of which it is composed, give it, as is due, an antique 
winding Dee—grasping, as it does, at one view almost every variety and romantic appearance. Built for another age, and for less peaceful 
of hill and dale—not only shows her Majesty’s appreciation of grand times, it is still in keeping with the craggy mountain sides; but 
and beautiful scenery, but renders it dear to every lover of nature in when we 
= her picturesque variety of valley and mountain, homestead and 
stream. 

Her Majesty possesses a set of finished studies of the localities re- 


Think what is now, and what hath been, 


it is neither with disappointment nor“ill-will that we see cultivation 
! ie tal - creeping almost in at its doors; while the corn and cattle rest secure 
presented in the accompanying Engravings. from those predatory excursions, at one time not uncommon, to gra- 
" Oo) tify the pleasure or revenge, as the case might be, of some powerful 
f ; E ABERGELDIE CARS chief with a no very distinct idea of meum and tuum, as regarded his 

Is situated immediately on the banks of the river, and, approached by neighbours’ property or his own. 
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Abergeldie Castle has been taken for a term by her Royal High 
ness the Duchess of Kent, who is now sojourning there, within sight 
of the Highland home of her illustrious daughter. 

Mr. James Browne, in his “ New Deeside Guide,” describes Abergeldie 
as a very stately and ancient castle, which was long in the possession of 
the Gordons, one of the oldest and most honourable families in Aber- 
deenshire or any other shire in Scotland. With its bartizans, turrets, 
and sculpture, the Castle is very picturesque. This place is much 
renowned for its grandeur, and more especially for the extraordi- 
nary beauty of its noble birch trees, of which mention is made in an 
old Scots song, 

THE BIRKS 0’ ABERGELDIE. 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, Na, kind sir, I dare na gang, 

Will ye go, will ye go; I dare na gang, I dare na gang; 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go Na, kind sir, I dare na gang, , ’ 

To the birks o’ Abergeldie ? My minny will be angry :] bl 

Ye shall get a gown o’ silk, Sair, sair, wad she flyte, Siete 

A gown o’ silk, a gown o’ silk ; Wad she flyte, wad she flyte ;} “#2333 
Ye shall get a gown o’ silk, Sair, sair, wad she*flyte, jee 
And a coat 0’ callimankie. And sair wad she ban’ me.j ¥j239 
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Robert Burns has written a song 
(the chorus and measure of which 
he has borrowed from this song) 
upon the Birks of Aberfeldie, which 
is a place in Perthshire, and the 
birks whereof are nowise compa- 
rable to the noble and beauteous 
birks of Abergeldie. Likewise, 
anent Abergeldie Castle there is a 
machine contrived for crossing the 
river, called a cradle. Here, some 
years ago, there befel a grievous 
and lamentable tragedy. A bride 
and her bridegroom, both no doubt, 
as was natural, elate with joy, and 
their minds filled with happiness 
and glee, went into this cradle to 
get across the river; but, woefulto 
relate! while they were in the 
middle of the passage, some part 
of the machine gave way, and they 
were both thrown into the river, 
where they perished by a cruel and 
untimely death. Nor should we 
forget to mention that, at Aber 
geldie, by piercing the bark of the 
trees, they extract the juice and 
sap of the birks, and then by a 
curious process ferment the same, 
and make wine of it, which wine 
is very pleasant to taste, and 
thought by some to belittleinferior 
to the wine of Champagne and 
other outlandish countries. The 
word Abergeldie, in the Gaelic, sig- 
nifies the place were the burn of 
Geldie falls into the Dee, just asthe 
word Aberdeen signifies the place 
where the Dee falls into the sea, 
or the word Aberader signifies the 

lace where the Arder falls into the 

ee. About half a mile above 
Abergeldie, and on the same side 
of the river, that is, the south side, 
was the small village of Clachan- 
turn, where there were a ferry-boat 
and aford. This has ceased to be 
a village, and is only one solitary 
farm-house and steading; and the 
ford and ferry-boat have both been 
rendered unnecessary, by the 
erectionof a neat suspension-bridge 
across the Dee, about half a mile 
further on. 





CRATHIE. 


The view of the Manse and Kirk 
of Crathie was taken, by permis- 
sion, from the private grounds at 
Balmoral. The Kirk is a very 
small square building, slightly 
elevated on a knoll, and is seen from 
a considerable distance. It was 
here, last season, that (in a storm 
of rain which had lasted from early 
morning), on her Majesty leaving 
the kirk—for nothing prevented the 
regularity of the Queen’s attend- 
ance at Divine worship—the ground 
was so thoroughly drenched with 
rain that it stood in pools between 
the church door and the carriage, 
so as seriously to inconvenience her 
Majesty’s reaching it, when Mr, 
Fisk spread his plaid upon the 
ground, over which her Majesty 
and suite passed to their car- 
riages. 

The Manse is a plain but ele- 
gant building, surrounded by a 
pleasure-garden, where the flowers, 
in their profusion and beauty, form 
a strange contrast to the Hut at 
Loch Muick. But there is a more 
strange contrast yet. 

From a “muckle knowe,” nearly 
opposite Balmoral, is a noble view. 
At once areseen, in the vale beneath, 
the castles of Balmoral and Aber- 
geldie, the Kirk, the Manse, farm- 
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houses, and distilleries, together 
with herds of cattle, and well-cul- 
tivated fields, sloping, by an easy 
descent, to the “tortuous winding” Dee. On all sides rise the hills, 
Those nearer to the vale covered with pine and birch-trees, those 
more remote clothed in the variegated heather; while, a little on 
one side of Balmoral, stand, in bold relief, the bleak, precipitous 
sides and the alpine peak of Loch-na-gar. Further down the river 


BIRK HALL. 
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ALMORAL 


altogether forming one of the 
grandest panoramic views that 
could be desired. Abounding in 
luxurious cultivation, and with all 
the necessary adjuncts of mountain 
and valley, it has, with its gran- 
deur, a “ busy quiet” and repose 
that adapts it well for a retreat, 
Where state is thrown aside, 
And ease and quiet rule the happy scene, 


BIRK HALL. i 


Brrk HAti is one of the three 
Royal residences in this part of 
Scotland, with which Abergeldie 
and Balmoral form the trio. Init- 
self it has little to recommend it, 
beyond the fact of its being a Royal 
demesne ; being comparatively 
modern in its construction, yet by 
no means ungainly, and, moreover, 
exquisitely planted in the midst of 
clustering woodlands. It has the 
advantage of being within a short 
distance of the town of Ballater, 
from the opposite side of which, at 
a little distance on the high-road, 
is one of the grandest views that 
can well be conceived. Immedi- 
ately in front, and below the spec- 
tator, is the town just named: be- 
side it flows the Dee; beyond is 
Birk Hall, towering over which 
and the surrounding scene are the 
lofty hills, while Loch-na-gar, far 
above them all, closes in, and com- 
pletes the view. 


LOCH MUICK. 


Leaving Crathie, and over a moun- 
tain road, where, for many miles, 
not even a shealing is to be seen, 
rough, bare, and rugged mountains 
piled around, where the grouse, the 
blackcock, with their four-footed 
companions the rabbits and hares, 
are the only denizens, such is the 
approach to the hut at Loch Muick. 

The Loch is well stocked with 
excellent trout, and is as gooda 
place for a day’s sport in fishing as 
could be desired. Close to the 
junction of the Muick with the 
Deestandsthe Manse of Glenmuick, 
and the old church which was for- 
merly the parish church, until the 
parish of Glenmuick was joined 
with Ballater. Brackley lies about 
a mile to the south of Ballater: 
this is a place of much renown, on 
account of a mournful tragedy 
which took place here, and is re- 
corded in the old ballad called the 
“Barrone of Brackley.” 

Wild and dreary Loch Muick 
is, but a paradise almost compared 
with the wildness of the scenery 
surrounding the hut, which stands 
in a little belt of woodland, some- 
thing like a park enclosure of very 
limited extent, and on the verge 
of a morass, through which the 
river Muick (which springs from 
the Loch of the same name, and 
of which we give an Illustration) 
winds its course down the valley, 
solitary—alone—for here not a 
habitation is to be seen, save one 
or two poor farmhouses at the upper 
end near the loch. Where there is 
scarcely a sign of other vegetation, 
save heather and moss, wild, grand, 
desolate, and even sublime, a wild 
ness and a grandeur full of poetry, 
and picturesque in the extreme in 
its solitary extent—a fit home for 
the bittern and the stork—it is 
nevertheless here that the Monarch 
of Great Britain and her Consort 
have passed, and doubtless will 
pass, many of their days, while thus 
yearly visiting the North. 


the pass is closed in by lofty hills, over which, and in the distance, In the Number of our Journal with which the present Supple- 
may be descried Aberdeen, the harbour and the lighthouse ; and ment is published, we have duly reported the progress of her Ma- 
beyond these, the sparkling waves of the German Ocean; while, oppo- jesty to the North, and the Royal séjour at Edinburgh. — 

site to it, and at the further extremity of the valley, stand Ben- The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Royal family and suite, 
Muick-duhi and other of the loftiest of the Grampian chain— left Holyrood Palace on Saturday, exactly at a quarter past eight, en 


CRATHIE KIRK AND MANSE. 
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route for Balmoral. As the hour of her Majesty’s departure was gene- 
rally known the previous evening, and also the route which her Ma- 
jesty would take in proceeding to the railway, the lieges were seen 
flocking from all quarters in the direction of the Palace and the 
Queen’s Park as early as six o’clock, and taking up their position 
in the grounds, to give a parting farewell to their Sovereign. 

At half-past seven o’clock, the military forming the escort and 
guard of honour arrived at the Palace, and took up a station in the 
square fronting the grand entrance. 

At eight.o’clock, four of the Royal carriages arrived to convey her 
Majesty and suite to the Meadowbank station, where it had been ar- 
ranged the Royal party should join the railway. As the Queen en- 
tered her carriage, a Royal salute was fired from the Castle battery, 
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and amid the roar of artillery and the cheers of the multitude, the 
Royal party proceeded through the Queen’s Park. Her Majesty and 
the Prince alighted at the station at a quarter past eight o’clock, and in a 
very few moments the Royal train was proceeding rapidly northwards, 

The Royal party reached the Cupar Angus station at half-past 
eleven o’clock precisely, and immediately proceeded thence in four 
Royal carriages and four to Balmoral, where they were expected to 
arrive about half-past five o’clock on Saturday evening. 

It is now said that her Majesty may be expected to return to Holy- 
rood in the course of the first week in October, and spend a couple of 
nights in the Palace, after which the Court will proceed to London, 
thus of course setting aside all idea of a levee or drawingroom being 
held at the Palace this season. 








BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


PART III. 
OMERSETSHIRE. 


7 Shepton Mallet 
8 Glastonbury 

9 Bruton 

10 Castle Carey 

11 Wincanton 

12 Ilchester 


13 Yeovil 

14 Crewkerne 
15 Ilminster 
16 Taunton 
17 Wivelscomb 23 Watchet 

18 Millerton 24 Bridgewater 
NoTWITASTANDING the county of Somerset is one of the most extensive in Eng- 
land—comprising, according to the Ordnance survey, an area of 1,028,090 statute 
acres, a large portion of which is composed of a very productive soil—yet it pre- 
sents no very prominent agricultural feature, if we except the excellence of its 
cheese, the celebrated Cheddar and West Pennard cheese being the produce of 
this county. Some of the choice Cheddar dairies are, perhaps, unequalled for 
richness throughout the world. 

A great variety of geological formations are to be found in Somerset; com- 
mencing with the slate or Silurian rocks of Exmoor, and terminating in a small 
patch of chalk, which is to be found in the eastern extremity of the county. In 
the centre, along the banks of the Parrett, the Brin, and the Axe, are consider- 
able tracts of alluvium, forming rich grazing grounds, but apt to be flooded. 

The general climate of Somerset is mild, particularly on the sea-coast ; but 
this proximity to the sea causes it to be rather moist, especially in the vicinity 
of the hills which intersect the county in various parts. Where the red sandstone 
is largely developed, such as the Vale of Taunton, the porous nature of the 
soil counteracts any ill effects that might arise from this cause, in cultivating 
corn crops. Owing to the dryness of soil compensating for the humidity of the 
climate, added to its extreme mildness in consequence of being sheltered from 
north-east and south-west winds, it not unfrequently happens that the wheat 
harvest is secured a full week in this beautiful vale before that in any other 
part of England. The higher part of the Mendip Hills is cold and bleak, and is 
principally occupied in rearing young cattle and grazing sheep. In consequence 
of the difference of climate between the vales and hills, the periods of seed-time and 
harvest vary greatly in different parts of the county, the mountainous parts being 
months later than the vales, for which reason it is customary, on exposed and ele- 
vated districts, such as the Mendip, Quantock, and Brandon Hills, to sow a fortnight 
earlier in the autumn and a fortnight later in the spring than that which the 
vale farmers are accustomed to. 


19 Wellington 
20 Dulverton 

21 Minehead 

22 Dunster 


1 Part of Bristol 
2 Pill 


3 Clevedon 

4 Kynsham 

5 Enbridge 
Yells 


The surface of the inland parts is varied by lofty hills, rich level plains, and 
bold aspiring woods, which prevents the county. of Somerset from pre- 
senting a monotonous aspect. The soils found on the Quantock Hills (between 
the town of Taunton and the sea) are composed of a thin variable soil, according 
as the subjacent rocks are arenaceous or aluminous, covering a loose shelly rock, 
interspersed occasionally with limestone. Poulden Hill (between Bridgewater 
and Glastonbury), a strong soil covering a bed of clay; Mendip Hills (between 
Wells and Bristol), Broadfield and Leigh Down (near Bristol), a gravelly loan 
on a limestone rock; Black Down (near Devon), a thin vegetable soil, mixed 
with graveland sand, superposed on a bed.of the same material. Where the lias 
spreads out to any extent, there are found patches of stiff intractable clay, not 

unfrequently covered with a coat of peat. 

Arable husbandry might be greatly and advantageously extended, to 
the benefit of the farmer, the labourer, the landlord, and the country. In 
many parts, no doubt, the stiffness of the soil, and in others the chance of 
being flooded, are drawbacks to arable cultivation. It is, no doubt, to the 

a general stiffness of the soil of this county that we find the practice of using 

« oxen for ploughing still so extensively adopted; to the like cause we may, 

= probably, attribute the continued use of waggons in preference to carts. 

= Splendid samples of wheat are grown in the Vale of Taunton, and the 

® Major part of the low lands grow excellent beans. Teasels are occasionally 
grown on the strong clays; this crop is, however, so precarious, that its 
cultivation is not much countenanced. Good barley lands are found on 
the light calcareous soils in the eastern parts of the county. The spring 
crops grown in the western districts principally consist of oats, for which 
both the climate and soil is more peculiarly adapted. 

The breed of cattle in Somerset is of a very mixed character: this 
remark applies to other cheese districts, the nature of the pasture, rather 
than the kind of stock, giving the distinctive quality to cheese, modes of 
management having doubtless considerable influence. 

In Somerset, where cheese only is made, the annual produce per cow is 
usually estimated at from three to four cwt. per annum. The whey,mixed with 
ground peas or beans, makes excellent pork. 

It is not an uncommon practice with some farmers in the warmer vales of this 
county to give a preference to the Dorset sheep, in consequence of their valuable 
property of early lambing, combined with their being so prolific. The climate 
and rich herbage of several of the vales of Somerset render them peculiarly 
well calculated for this kind of husbandry ; and now that a railway communicates 
through its centre, the practice may be expected to increase. There are two 
native breeds of sheep, one without horns, covered with a thick fleece of wool : 
they are locally known by the title of Bampton Notts; they are the type of the 
old English long-woolled sheep, and when crossed with Leicester blood are not 
to be distinguished from the improved Cotswold. Specimens both of the old 
species and the crossed breed are frequently met with in the same flock, the 
characteristics of the old breed greatly predominating. The breeders of Bamp- 
ton sheep assert that it is the most profitable for wool and mutton of any breed 
in the kingdom; but no doubt these qualities are dependant on the richness of 
the pastures and mildness of the climate in which they are bred and fattened: 
they doubtless possess valuable qualities, fully equal to ordinary Cotswold 
sheep. 

The Exmoor sheep are a horned breed, the general shape of which is some- 
thing like that of the Glamorgan, on the opposite side of the Bristol Channel. 
It is a wild mountain breed, inhabiting the most sterile heights of the Exmoor 
range on the borders of this and the adjoining county, Devon. Their wool is 
coarse, averaging about 41b. or 51b. per fleece ; and usually they are allowed to 
roam over the hills until they are three years old or upwards. When fattened, 
the meat is of excellent flavour. 

In the south-west of Somerset, as in the adjoining county of Devon, water 
meadows are somewhat prevalent ; the first watering here commencing about 
the end of October, being continued until February with occasional intermis- 
sions. In some very temperate districts these meadows are fit to receive ewes 
and lambs as early as Candlemas; and a constant and regular succession of food 
from that time to the beginning of May enables the farmer to bring his stock 
rapidly forward during some of the most trying months of the year. 

At the beginning of May the land is unstocked again and watered ; after from 
six to seven weeks, they mow from 30 cwt. to 40 cwt. per acre. A deficient at- 
tention to the construction of fences, and a general want of drainage are the 
principal drawbacks to the agriculture of Somerset. The general character of 
the soil of this county, combined with its stiffness, will in a great measure 
account for so large a part of the soil being occupied in pastoral ae 

T. R. 
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AMERICAN DRINKS. 
(To the Editor.) 
Brecon Barracks, South Wales, 25th August, 1850. 
Sin,—I send you a slight account of some of the many American drinks, 


strong and weak (some worthy of imitation, others to be used in moderation), 
for which the Yankees are famed, and which may be considered amusing as 
acceptable to some of your readers. 

Mint Julep is brandy and water, sweetened with pounded white sugar, in 
which are stuck eight or ten leaves of fresh-gathered mint. Pounded or planed 
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1, Large Cistern of Iced Soda-water, with Tube connected with Fountain 1; Ice surrounding Cistern, &c. 


AMERICAN 


Wenham Lake ice is put into the tumbler, and the drink is imbibed through a 
straw or glass tube. N.B., as made at the American bars:—The brandy and 
water is first put into a large silver or glass goblet, then the ice, planed or broken 
very small; pounded white sugar is then dashed over them with a table-spoon ; 
the whole is then violently shook or tossed from one goblet to another, and 
served up in a clean goblet, the fresh mint stuck in the ice, a piece of lemon 
peel hanging over the brim, and a straw tube put in the glass. 

Sherry Cobler,—Made precisely as mint julep, sans lemon peel or mint, 
sherry being used also instead of brandy ; and, when served up, nutmeg is grated 
over the top. 

Stone Wall, or Fence, is merely an English cider cup, which contains a portion 
of cider, wine, brandy, &c. This is also served up with their universally-used 
ice, and taken through a straw. 

Gin Sling is the same as those above, with gin as the spirit. 

Mississippi Punch,—One glass of outard brandy, half ditto of Jamaica rum, 
tablespoonful of arrack, quarter of a lemon, one tablespoonful of pounded white 
sugar ; fill the tumbler with water and ice, ané let it be thoroughly mixed, and 
serve with a straw, This last recipe was given me as the greatest favour by the 
gentleman at one of the bars of the most celebrated hotel in the United States ; 
he having first ascertained that I was not a Yankee, but an Englishman on my 
way to the old country. He boasted that he was the only one in America that could 
make this punch, Indeéd, all these persons swugger a good deal as to their 
peculiar knowledge in this way; and, in serving thesé drinks, assume a most 
important air of consequence, concocting them with much dispatch, address, 
and dexterity. Nay, from the constant call for these divers drinks, a large 
room is especially provided in all hotels for this purpose alone; and the bar- 
keepers severally pride themselves on their individual skill in the proportions 
and choice of the various ingredicnts, To a stranger, on first witnessing their 
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2. Fountain. 3 and 4. Places of Supp'y, with taps. 


COUNTER. 


operations, it appears, by the extension and undulating motion of the gentle- 
man’s arms and body, while pouring from one goblet to the other, as if he were 
employed in dancing the Spanish Cachucha, the legs being hid by the counter ; 
while his self-satisfied smile, and turns of the head following the liquid stream, 
add much to this delusion. The affair is done, as they say, “ right away,” and 
the mixture is ready in half the time it takes to relate the process, 

Iced Soda Water from the Fountain is also consumed in great quantities in hot 
weather, flavoured with various syrups, as syrup of ginger, ditto of lemon, straw- 
berry, raspberry, sarsaparilla, &e. This is drunk in summer by crowds of per- 
sons all day, and late in the evenings, at the chemists’ shops, everywhere in the 
United States. The demand being so great, the fountain is contrived to super- 
sede the trouble, delay, and inconvenience of fastening up and opening bottles 
of soda water. From a large cistern of iced soda water a communicating tube 
appears above the counter in the shop, generally in the shape of a T, at each 
each end of which is fixed a cork, the size of which fits the mouth of a soda- 
water bottle. The tide runs through this cork into a soda-water bottle when 
applied and regulated by a tap. One hand holding the bottle pressed into the 
cork, and the finger or thumb of the other regulating the tap from the cis- 
tern, which is closed when the bottle is full. The bottle of soda-water, with 
a noise from the fixed air, is then turned instantly into a tumbler prepared 
with the required syrup. ‘The counters are fitted up with marble slabs and orna- 
mented most tastefully, there being on them numerous tumblers and gay bottles 
filled with the syrups. There being generally two places of supply, no time is 
lost in serving every one. The charge for a tumbler of this, flavoured, is onl 
from four to six cents. During my short stay ina shop to get a drink, I have 
often counted as many as twenty ladies and gentlemen all bent on the same 
errand. 

All seems in America, from cheapness, to minister to the wants of the many ; 


[SupPLEMENT. 


and thousands there, in hot weather, partake of these simple, grateful, and whole- 
some drinks,* who, in England, resort to the tavern or the gin palace forstrong, 
stimulating, and injurious ones. 

Something of what I have described is now, I learn, established in London. 
Would it were more universally adopted throughout the country, and the 
cost brought within the reach of all classes, ; 


a. Goblets often used to toss, shake, and mingle the mixtures in. They fit into each other. 


AMERICAN DRINK-GLASSES, 

Iu hot weather all persons naturally have a desire to drink to supply the loss 
that takes place in the system from perspiration, from which we feel a weakness 
or lassitude; but no popular error is so monstrous, so fatal, and so general, as to 
suppose that this lassitude, or craving for liquids, is to be assuaged or cured by 
gulping down beer, porter, or strong drinks. ‘These only add “ fuel to the 
flame,” and, after but a partial stimulus, leave the party weaker and thirstier 
than ever. The gross and determined ignorance on this subject by all classes has 
induced me to send you this particular account of the simple drinks (which at 
present they do not get credit for) used by the Yankees in hot weather,in 
fervent hope of their being more universally adopted in this country. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tuomas Unets, Brigade-Major, 19th Regiment. 





* There is in every small town or village in the United States a bar-room and a newspaper; 
and in their late Mexican war the bar-room and newspaper were established at every haltt he 
American army made. 








PATENT SWIMMING STOCKING. 

On the 15th ult., a person performed the unprecedented feat of swimming acros$ 
the Frith of Forth, with great ease, by means of Cox’s patent Swimming Stock- 
ings—the swimmer leaving the North Ferry pier at eight minutes past two 
o’clock, and grounding in South Queensferry harbour at two minutes to three, 
thus being exactly fifty minutes on the passage. The distance traversed could 
not be uchu d wo miles. Captain Roxburgh kindly supplied a boat to 
accompany theswimmer,a d also ordered the ferry steamer to diverge from 
her usualcourse, so as _ ot to interfere with the experiment. 









































COX’S PATENT SWIMMING STOCKING. 


The Swimming Stocking, made by John Cox, Edinburgh, consists of a cir- 
cular piece of cloth sewed round the leg of a stocking, and kept in a proper 
position for expanding by means of cords and wooden ribs: it thus resembles a 
small umbrella round the leg, expanding when pushed against the water, and 
closing when drawn in the opposite direction. To make the most rapid progress 
through the water, the best position is on the back, the swimmer drawing 
well up and striking smartly out each leg alternately, in the line of the motion 
of the body, as shown in the Engraving. 


Racs.—It is like the Mill of the child’s story, that ground old 
people young. Paper! White, pure, spick and span new paper, with that fresh 
smell which takes us back to school and school-books; can it ever come from 
rags like these ? Is it from such bales of dusty rags, native and foreign, of every 
colour and of every kind, as now environ us, shutting out the summer air and 
putting cotton into our summer ears, that virgin paper, to be written on, and 
printed on, proceeds? We shall see presently. Enough to consider, at present, 
what a grave of dress this rag-store is; what a lesson of vanity it preaches. The 
coarse blouse of the Flemish labourer, and the fine cambric of the Parisian lady ; 
the court dress of the Austrian jailer, and the miserable garb of the Italian pea- 
sant; the woollen petticoat of the Bavarian girl, the linen head-dress of the 
Neapolitan woman, the priest’s vestment, the player’s robe, the Cardinal's hat, 
and the ploughman’s nightcap ; all dwindle down to this, and bring their little- 
ness or greatness in fractional portions here. As it is with the worn, it shall be 
with the wearers; but there shall be no dust in our eyes then, though there is 
plenty now. Not all the great ones of the earth will raise a grain of it, and 
nothing but the Truth will be.—Dickens’s ‘* Household Words,” No. 23. 

LirE AND PRopEeRTY AT THE DicGInGs (CALIFORNIA).—By a 
gentleman who arrived yesterday from the southern mines, we learn of several 
murders and other atrocities committed there, which develop a very bad state 
of society. On Friday night last two Americans were murdered in their tent at 
Jamestown, by some persons unknown. One of them was a Mr. Chase, of New 
Bedford, and the other a Mr. Hathaway, of Dighton, Massachusetts. The first 
had his throat cut from ear to ear, besides a stab in his breast; Mr. Hathaway 
was stabbed in the breast and neck in several places. The tent was robbed of 
about 1000 dollars that were known to be in possession of the murdered men. 
On Wednesday evening, the 19th inst., a Frenchman, named Jean Ferrando, 
was shot by some person unknown, near the Oregon Tent, about twelve miles 
above Stockton. On Saturday last, on Wood’s Creek, about one mile below 
Sonora, a Frenchman was shot in the head, and died the nextday. On Saturday 
night last, at Columbus, in the New Diggings, a Chilian was shot by a Mr. John 
Brannan, in self-defence. The Chilian called upon Brannan for some ammuni- 
tion ; he told the applicant he had none to give then, but that if he would call 
the next day, he would let him have some. The Chilian became enraged at the 
refusal, and as he reached the door, turned about and fired his gun at Brannan, 
and a man named Jackson Roark, who were standing together. They dodged 
under a table ; but Roark’s hand being up, one of his fingers received the ball. 
Brannan then ran to the door, and there being several around, he was at first 
unable to distinguish who fired, and while standing a moment, he received three 
stabs of a serious but not fatal character. He then drew a pistol and shot the 
fellow down. An examination was had, and Brannan was justified in the act. 
A few days ago a Frenchman shot a Chilian in the streets of Sonora. A case 
happened, a day or two since, in the neighbourhood of Weaverville. A person 
demanded of aman, known as Dutch George, a debt in an insulting and 
threatening manner ; but the latter, not feeling disposed to be threatened into a 
measure, made no response at all. Upon this the bully deliberately pulled out 
a pistol and shot him dead. An old man standing near, remonstrating with the 
scoundrel, was struck on the head with a weapon, and fired upon twice by the 
same villain. A reward of 1000 dollars has been offered by the citizens of the 
place for the apprehension of the mui derer.—Pacific News, July 1. - 

PassenGcErs’ StoreEs.—It appearing that a diversity of practice 
prevails in charging the duty on small quantities of cigars or manufactured 
tobacco, the unconsumed stores of passengers arriving in this country from 
abroad, the authorities have given orders that any quantity under half a pound 
in weight may be delivered duty free, but that cigars or manufactured tobacco, 
brought by passengers of the weight of half a pound and upwards, is to te 
charged with duty on the actual and entire quantity. 
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BOY’S DRESS. 


Tue changes in Summer dress begin to slacken, and to be little more than slight 
alterations in the fashions that have reigned throughout the season. The cose 
tumes for Autumn already occupy the modistes. 

In nouvautés de bal, we have remarked some dresses of tulle, embroidered in 
coloured silks. They are ready to be made up, and the embroidery of the skirt 
= worked, either with separate bouquets, or with wreaths for one or more 
skirts. 

The dresses are always with a plain body, open in front, and high in the back, 
with very open and rather short sleeves. This fashion necessitates the wearing 
of bracelets; and of these there are some of every sort. The most simple, and con- 
sequently the prettiest, are those of ribbon velvet (No. 7), fastened by a buckle, 
the elegance of which relieves the simplicity of the velvet. There are some 
very handsome ones, ornamented with diamonds and turquoises, and ordinary 
ones in marcasite stone. The buckles in the style of Louis XV., however, are 
very much worn; for the style of those sleeves is exactly the same as that 
which we find in all the portraits of the last century. Enamelled bracelets are 
very recherchés ; those, in particular, which imitate a simple ribbon are in good 
taste. Bracelets formed of medals, either antique or of the middle age, are 
much worn ; and the amateurs of numismatics may find in the salons, on the 
arm of a charming dancer, the rare Vespasian or the Trajan which is wanting 
in his collection. 

A skirt made of taffetas d’Italiec, or any other silk, with a canezou of India 
muslin, the front of which is closed by buttons of brilliants, rubies, or enamel, 
is a favourite costume. Sometimes these buttons are of different sizes, and 
diminish in size as they approach the waist. 


PELERINE, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


FASNIONS FOR SEPT 


The bonnets are always made of Italian or rice-straw, ornamented with leaves 
and flowers. Frnits have completely disappeared, The favoured flowers are bunches 
of rose-buds or of China pinks, of reseda, of forget-me-not ; likewise all drooping 
flowers, such as the convolvulus, the volubilis, and others. The bonnets are of a 
deeper shade as the season advances; amongst others, a violet and lilac bonnet 
(capote), the front in lilac, is encircled by three rows of trimming in violet ; the 
crown is in lilac crépe, plaited on the cross way: violets of two shades ornament 
the interior of this charming bonnet. 
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TOILETTE D’INTERIEUR, 


Toilette d’ Interieur.—Coiffure in white blonde, with rosettes in gros-de-Naples 
ribbons. This coiffure is placed quite at the back of the head, and is, therefore, 
as it were, supported by the back hair alone. The dress is in taffetas d’Jtalie 
(bleu Louise), with high and closed body, ornamented with brandebourgs, but 
embroidered on the stuff. This embroidery is either in satin stitch or in tam- 
bour, and sometimes laid on in narrow gimp trimming; the sleeves, wide and 
turned over, are also slightly embroidered. 

The promenade mantelet in taffetas d’Jtalie, is trimmed with lace. 

For little Boys—aA blouse, either of Valencia or plain poplin, of a medium 
colour, forming flat plaits on the breast, and fastened close to the shoulder by a 
brandebourg, rather wide at the waist, and held by a belt of similar stuff, or of 
black varnished leather; short trousers, trimmed with English embroidery ; 
little boots, grey pearl, and buttoned, with varnished tips ; small Scotch cravatte, 
and puffs of white muslin at the end of the sleeves. 

For little Girls—A poplin or Scotch Valencia dress, short in the skirt; 
trousers, a little longer than for little boys. 


The Autumn Fashions are in preparation ; but tle light, zephyr-like dresses are 
still worn. The toilettes, however, are already adapted to the coolness of the even- 
ings; hence glacé silk mantles are replaced by cashmere shawls—those elegant 
resources of all seasons. Silk dresses havereplaced muslins, and dark shades are 
chosen in preferense to light ones. It is evident that the same fashion will 
prevail for silk dresses as for muslin. The mantles will be of the same colour 
and material as the dress, and they will only be trimmed with worsted lace of the 
same shade as the dress. The patterns, up to this time, have undergone 
very little change. The sleeves will still be in the Chinese or Pagoda style for 
evening dress; but, for morning wear, they will fasten tight at the waist @ la 


EMBER. 


GIRL’S DRESS, 


Chevalitre. Some Amadis sleeves are also comingin. The shape of the dresses 
will also change with the season: instead of their being open to the waist, they 
will be worn high to the throat. The trimmings, of ribbon and lace, 
will be infinitely varied, and will replace gimp, so much the fashion 
last year. Already the morning dresses of piquéd silk are made 
with mantles of the same, and these demi-toiletts are in very good taste. 
The favourite colours are iron-gray, puce, or bronze. Watered silks make 
excellent dinner dresses: they are trimmed with broad lace, plain, with 
a plaited ribbion at the top. Gauze bonnets are disappearing, and are 
replaced by drawn bonnets of poult de soie, and even velours épinglé. Tliy 
are worn extremely open; and bunches of flowers are placed inside next 
the face. These drawn bonnets are trimmed with several rows of scallopped 
or pinked velvet. They are made of all colours, but white is the most 
generally worn. Morning caps are becoming more elegant every day ; the 
crowns are made with old point lace, and enormous rosettes of ribbin 
of different colours fall over the ears: small black narrow velvet is also added 
to the ribbon. Fine linen is more than ever the true criterion of elegance: the 
English open-work, or insertion, is universally adopted for ¢r .. Tits 
embroidery is so much in vogue, that several high plain dresses are worked in 
silk, opening on Gros de Naples shirts braided equally in coloured silk, 
or upon cambric slips, trimmed down the front with small flounces, graduating 
in width according to the prevailing taste. The Louis XIV. style will lead the 
fashion this year; and the richest stuffs will be employed to recall the splendour 
of the past fashion. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY OF JERUSALEM. 
(To the Editor.) 


It may not be uninteresting to you to learn that our small English colony in 
Jerusalem has instituted a Society for the investigation of all subjects of 
interest, ancient or modern, scientific or literary, belonging to the Holy Land ; 
with his Lordship the Anglican Bishop for our patron, and corresponding mem- 
bers in Jaffa, Safed, Beyrout, and Damascus. We have also commenced the 
formation of a Library anda Museum, to which liberal access will be afforded to 
persons of all nations and religions, under certain simple regulations. 

The Library, it is proposed, shall be not only of a general character, but shall 
have an express Oriental department for books and manuscripts in Asiatic 
languages. The trustees are his Lordship the. Bishop, R. Sandford, Esq , 
M.R.C.S., and myself—all being members of the Literary Society, with which 
the idea of a public library originated. 

But we are under the necessity of appealing to patrons of such associations, 
and friends of such pursuits as ours, in Europe, for pecuniary aid in the purchase 
of books, especially old books relating to this country, and a few philosophical 
instruments. 

During the few months of our literary existence we have had twenty-two 
weekly meetings, for reading original papers and exhibition of curiosities, and 
have erected a handsome sun-dial for public benefit. We are now about to begin 
an experimental garden for practical horticulture. 

The interest felt for this country by Europeans is now far greater than has 
been known for many ages past; and it is chiefly shown by the increase of tra- 
vellers resorting hither, many of them being persons eminent in rank and 
learning. For their advantage, as well as our own, it becomes desirable to have 
a library of reference and something of literary intercourse to offer them. 

As for our Literary Society, as distinguished from the Library and Museum, 
we believe it to be capable ofa far higher development than our humble talents 
or amount of learning have as yet been able to afford it. For this we require 
not only books, but men— men of science, erudition, and religious feeling. And 
there is scope enough here for the exercise of great talents and industry, in 
the birth-place of Christianity, surrounded by Asiatic institutions and processes 
of the human mind: there is an interesting range of investigation to be found 
among unknown products of nature; we have strange combinations of the 
human family presented for study in this religious centre of the world; and 
ancient languages are spoken here every day, and all day long. 

The land given to Abraham, with all its chequered history subsequent to the 
donation, can never fail te demand attention ; and our aim is to explore not only 
what might be matters of curious research in any country, but impartially to 
record whatever may corroborate the sacred Scriptures of the Bible. 

Centributions for the Library will be received by Wertheim and Macintosh, 
Booksellers, 24, Paternoster-row ; who will forward to us boxes occasionally, by 
sea, to Jaffa. J. Finn, H.B.M. Consul, 

June, 1850. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 


year is a very handsome silver vase and cover, weighing 112 ounces; it is 
eighteen inches in height, and has yachts in full sail, elaborately chased and in 
bold relief, on the body. At the base are dolphins and other marine emblems, 
richly chased. The handles represent two female figures, pointing to the sailing 
match between the yachts ; and the cover is surmounted with a bold figure of 
Neptune, with his trident, in a car composed of shells, drawn by six horses. The 
tout ensemble is a good specimen of artistic skill as a regatta prize, and is highly 
creditable to the taste of the goldsmith who furnished it, Mr. I. A. Page, of Ply- 
mouth. 


CHRISTIAN JULIUS DE MEZA, 
AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE DANISH ARTILLERY. 


Tue French-sounding name of Major-General de Meza, whose promptitude and 
decision determined the fortunes of the battle of Idstedt, may, perhaps, have led 
strangers to infer that, though serving in the Danish army, this distinguished 
officer was not born to be a defender of the country whose cause he has so nobly 
served. But, happily for Denmark, she has not in her hour of trial had to seek 
abroad for men capable of leading her brave sons to battle; and Christian 
Julius de Meza is a Dane by birth and education. Born in 1792, in Elsinore, 
where his father followed the profession of a doctor of mediicine, he entered, 
in 1804, the artillery branch of the Royal Military Academy in Copenhagen ; 
and, in 1807, then only fifteen years of age, he served his apprenticeship in 
war against the English, who in that year made their memorable attack upon 
Copenhagen. 

In 1811, Lieutenant de Meza was appointed teacher of military geography and 
Danish history in the military school for artillery cadets, in Copenhagen ; and, 
in 1813, he was raised to the position of Adjoint on the Staff of the Quarter- 
master-General. Owing to a reduction which took place, he soon again lost this 
appointment, and resumed his position in the corps of Artillery and at the 
Military Academy. 

In 1821, Captain de Meza married Miss Tscherning (sister of Captain Tscher- 
ning, the first Minister of War under the new constitutional régime in Denmark), 
and in 1825 he commenced a foreign tour, being charged by the Government 
with examining into and reporting upon the matériel of the artillery and the 
state of the principal military schools in the Rhenish provinces of Germany, as 
also in Holland, France, Italy, and England. In this country the attainment of 
Captain de Meza’s object was facilitated by the especial kindness of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, who, in spite of the dislike then prevailing to allow foreigners more 
than a superficial glance at our establishments at Woolwich, wrote to General 
Ramsay, requesting that he would permit the Danish officer to take small sketches 
of the various objects which might seem to him to deserve especial notice. Having 
been equally successful in the other countries which he had visited, the result of 
his tour was a mass of valuable notes and drawings, the arranging and copying out 
of which occupied several years. In 1828, the year after his return home, De 
Meza advanced to the command of a battery; and in 1829 he was madea 
Knight of the Dannebrog. He had already resumed his duties as teacher 
at the Artillery Academy; and when, in 1830, this establishment was su- 
perseded by a Military High School, Captain de Meza, being distinguished for 
his knowledge of the languages and literatures of Europe, was appointed pro- 
fessor of both in the new institution. In this position he continued until 1847 ; 
ufdertaking, however, in the interval, a new journey to Paris, with a view to the 
publication of a French pronouncing dictionary prepared by him, but which, 
owing to the disastrous circumstances of the publishing trade in France at that 
period, was not carried out. 5 

Up to this moment it had been the fate of Major de Meza to belong to an army 
for a long period of years not called into active service, and whose efficiency 
for such an emergency remained untested: but as an indefatigable man of 
science he had gained for himself a position among the honoured in his country. 

On the breaking out of the war in the Duchies, Major de Meza, who had re- 
entered active service in the corps of Artillery, was, in March, 1848, 
ordered to take the command of the batteries of Artillery forming part of 
the North Jutland Army Corps. The artillery force engaged in the cam- 
paign of that year was subsequently considerably augmented, and con- 
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tinued until the end of the year under the command of Major de Meza, who 
directed its operations at Ban and Flensburg, as also at Schleswig, at Wybel, and 
at Dyppel. The great skill and gallantry evinced by the commander in these 
various employments obtained for him the warmest thanks of the General com- 
manding the army and of the Minister of War, who, immediately after the affair 
of Dyppel, promoted him to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the grateful acknowledgments of hisSovereign were added to those of his 
superior Officer, King Frederick VII. presenting to him with his own hands, 
after the great review of the army of the north, the silver cross of the Danne- 
brog, saying, ‘‘ Wear this in remembrance of me.” 

In December, 1848, de Meza was promoted to the rank of Colonel, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the 6th Brigade of Infantry, which assembled at Als 
in 1849. On the 16th of April of that year, Colonel de Meza, having obtained the 
brevet rank of Major-General, succeeded Major-General von Biilow in the com- 
mand of the three brigades (about 15,000 men) then stationed in the island, as 
well as of the whole artillery force on the spot. In this position he abstained 
with wise moderation from all unnecessary and profitless waste of powder and 
shot, and remained on the defensive, thus saving the town of Sénderburgh from 
repeated bombardment, which would inevitably have followed, had he given in 
to the opinion of those who wished the batteries on the coast to keep up a con- 
stant cannonade against the earthworks thrown up by the enemy to protect 
their position on the opposite shore. Every attempt at an advance on the side 
of the enemy was, however, instantly and energetically repelled. According to 
a secret understanding between De Meza and Major-General Biilow, who had 
assumed the command of the north army corps, the 6th Brigade was, towards 
the end of June, conveyed over to Funen ; and, on the Ist of July, De Meza him- 
self left the island of Als for that of Funen, under pretext of inspecting various 
sea-coasts and ports, but in reality to repair to the quarters of the Commander- 
in-chief in Funen, where the sortie from the fortress of Fredericia, which was 
afterwards so gloriously effected, was determined upon. On the memorable 
night between the 5th and 6th of July, 1849, Major-General de Meza commanded 
the vanguard, formed of the 6th Brigade. As he was issuing from the gates of 
the fortress at the head of his staff, an aide-de-camp came galloping up to ask 
if it would not be advisable for the soldiers to take their bayonets off their mus- 
kets, as the glittering of the steel in the moonlight might attract the enemy’s 
attention, and too early reveal their intentions. ‘* We cannot remove everything 
that glitters,” was the General’s reply. ‘The principal thing is to have the 
bayonets in readiness at the decisive moment, and that will soon be here ; there- 
fore, leave them on.” On the preceding evening the General had, indeed, inti- 
mated to his troops that, in the coming engagement, they would be called upon 
to thrust down, rather than shoot down, their enemies, and the men had re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the intimation. The first assault of the Danish 
vanguard on the batteries of the besieging army was, in consequence, made 
bayonet in hand, without a shot being loosened; and though received by a mur- 
derous fire, the 6th Brigade did not quail, but went on storming and taking 
entrenchment after entrenchment until sunrise, when all the works on Igurn 
road were in the hands of the Danes. In the afternoon, such of the enemy as 
had not fallen or been made prisoners were in full flight, and the Danes 
remained undisputed victors on the field of Fredericia. “I had given you a 
difficult task to perform,” said the Commander-in-Chief to Major-General De 
Meza, when the assembled generals were congratulating each other on the suc- 
cess of the day ; and the brave officer replied, warmly thanking his superior for 
having entrusted him with so honourable a post. During the whole of this san- 
guinary battle he maintained his position in the centre of his own line: the 
imperturbable coolness which he evinced, while the bails of the enemy’s musketry 
and artillery were raining down about him, being only once disturbed by an 
ebullition of feeling, which did not surprise those acquainted with the 
vivacity of his temperament and the warmth of his feelings. His favourite 
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horse, which had borne him through all the previous engagements, having re- 
ceived several wounds, he dismounted, and under the melancholy impression 
that he had lost the faithful animal for ever, he commenced writing a report to 
the Commander-in-Chief. When, therefore, this being concluded, the horse 
was brought back to him refreshed and strengthened, he was so overcome by 
emotion that he threw his arms round the neck of the animal, and gave it an 
affectionate kiss. 

Immediately after the battle of Fredericia, De Meza was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, and on the 12th of September he was nominated Knight Com- 
mander of the order of the Dannebrog. On the Ist of January, 1850, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the Royal Artillery, but having during the 
winter suffered from a most painful malady, and undergone a dangerous sur- 
gical operation, he was unable, at the expiration of the armistice, to accept im- 
mediately an active command in the army. As soon, however, as his health 
permitted it, and he was able again to mount a horse, he repaired to the army, 
and held himself disponible. He was thus present, when, on the morning of the 
battle of Idstedt (25th July), the general commanding the army, Von Krogh, 
received intelligence that the brave General Schleppegrell, commanding the 
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CHRISTIAN JULIUS DE MEZA, MAJOR-GENERAL, AND COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE DANISH ARTILLERY. 


second division, was mortally wounded, thatthe greater number of the officers 
forming his staff were either killed or wounded, that several other officers of 
rank or of distinguished merit had fallen, and that in consequence a certain 
degree of confusion reigned in the division, and that it was feared that it would 
not be able to bear its part in the general_attack poiecies. On hearing this; 
General Von Krogh turned to General de Meza, and requested him to repair to 
the field of action, and see what could be done ; and the latter instantly departed, 
followed by six ordonances only. Subsequently two distinguished officers were 
despatched to serve as his staff, and one of General Schleppegrell’s aides-de-camp, 
though wounded in the arm, continued during twelve hours to do service. 
Three-quarters of an hour after his arrival on the field of battle, General de 
Meza was able to inform the Commander-in-Chief that he had succeeded in 
rallying the division Schleppegrell, and in gathering a force sufficient to execute 
the projected movement. He then led the army to the attack, and after some 
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NEW FONT FOR EASTON CHURCH. 
hours of desperate and sanguinary fighting, the battle of Idstedt was w> 

the Danes. Notwithstanding his chivalrous bravery, General de Meza has 
escaped unnurt from every engagement in which he has taken part; but at the 
battle of Idstedt, the favourite charger, mentioned above, was shot under him, 
and the servant who brought him another horse received two wounds while 
holding it for his master to mount. This faithful attendant, who nursed the 
General through his late severe illnesss, did not, however, give up his charge, 
but continued near his master to the end of the battle. 


NEW FONT FOR EASTON CHURCH. 

Easton Church, near Winchester, is of the latest Norman or transitional work. 
It is said to have been built in the reign of Stephen, by William de Blois, and is 
dedicated to Mary. The church is vaulted, and has an apse; the arches are 
pointed and horse-shoed, richly moulded and ornamented. The south door-way 
is a rich specimen of the period: the shafts have three bands ; the arch is round, 
but the capitals are more of early English work than Norman. On the ridge of 
the roof there are some very good and singular crest tiles. Like many other 
country churches, the interior fittings of this little edifice did but small justice to 
the antiquity or early associations of the building. The first step, however, to- 
wards improvement was effected by the present Rector (the Rev. R. D. But- 
temer), about two years since, by the removal of a cumbrous reading-desk and 
of the chancel pews, for which were substituted oak sittings of suitable ecclesi- 
astical design ; and this was followed by the repair of the beautiful door before 
noticed. The comparative poverty of the parish rendered any general renova- 
tion impracticable , but, through the exertions of the Rector, and the liberality 
and industry of the few who had hearts and hands to dedicate to the holy work, 
something has yet been done. 

stained glass in the south side of the chancel, and a relat ve of his has presented 
an altar-cloth of crimson velvet ; it has been further enriched by a cross of most 
exquisite workmanship, executed by some ladies in the parish. Within the 
communion rails there is also a carpet, worked and presented by one of the 


The Reetor himself has placed a small window of 
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parishioners, exhibiting great beauty of 
design and brilliancy and harmony of 
colours. The crowning gift, however, 
to this little church has been that 
of a font, executed entirely by the 
hands of a lady, also resident in 
the parish. It is of Caen stone, the de- 
sign being taken from the well-known 
old font in New Shoreham Church, 
which, bearlng the characteristics of 
the late Norman, was appropriately ses 
lected for the model. It is 2 feet 9 in- 
ches square, and has a massive centre 
pillar and four spiral shafts ; the sides 
have each a different pattern, deeply 
cut; the stopper is of bronze, in the 
form of a laten cross. The artiste of 
this valuable gift was employed some- 
what less than twelve months in its 
completion; she determined that no 
other hands should share with her own 
the labour, and rejected, therefore, all 
aid, even in the mechanical part of ex- 
cavating the basin or preparing the 
shafts for the chisel. It was begun in 
June, 1849, and was used for the first 
time on Sunday, the 23rd of June, at 
the baptism of the infant son of the re- 
spected Rector. ! bane 
As the Norman style is now very ! 
popular with church architects, the fol- 
lowing observations may be acceptable : 
they are from the “‘ General Antiquities” 
section of the able “ History and De- 
scription of the Great Western Rail- 
way :”’—“ It is probable that by far the 
greater number of the churches through- 
out England were rebuilt, or more or 
less extensively repaired, during the 
Norman period. In many cases, the 
masonry, always of a substantial cha- 
racter, remains but little changed; in 
others, the old carved and dressed stones 
are seen built up into the later parts. 
In the absence of ornament, the Norman 
work may be detected by the thickness 
of the wall, by the absence of but- 
tresses, or by their extreme flatness 
when present, and occasionally by the 
appearance of herring-bone and other 
oblique patterns in the masonry, bor- 
rowed from the Roman works. Fre- 
quently the font, and sometimes the 
doorways, or the arch into the chancel, 
are the only parts preserved of the old 
Norman structure. The windows were 
inconveniently small, and have gene- 
rally been removed.” At Upton, for 
example, some of the windows have been 
replaced by Early English. 
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MUSEUM IN THE ROYAL 
BOTANIC GARDENS, AT KEW. 
Tue leading characteristics of this col- 
lection is its great variety of manufac- 
tured specimens of vegetable substances ; 
the inspection adds even a charm to the 
Gardens. c 
The Museum is*a plain building, in size and style resembling that in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. The objects are exhibited in cases fixed to 
the walls, and in a double row in the centre, all ticketed in plain language, and 
of a character to interest the least educated person ; and consisting generally of 

the raw and manufactured produce of the vegetable kingdom. 

Among the specimens are straw and grasses, beautifully worked up; cotton» 
in allitsstages of perfection ; flax, from the rnde stem to its manufacture into the 
most costly fabrics for dress or the table; native cloths from New Zealand, China, 
Ceylon, the Sandwich Islands, and some of very delicate texture and elegant de- 
sign, made of grasses, palm fibres, and paper mulberry ; India-rubber and gutta 
percha in every form; also teas, of which mang vaieties are almost un~ 
known in Europe; coffee, sugar, spices, gums, resins, drugs, and woods for 
dyeing ; seeds, leaves, and roots used in medicine. Such fruits and produce aS 
cannot be dried are beautifully preserved in spirits. Among foreign and Bri- 
tish woods, polished and unpolished: one case, in particular, contains sixty-six 
varieties of Brazilian woods, collected at Candoza, by John Taylor, Esq. An 
exceedingly curious and important series consists of specimens showing the in- 
ternal injuries produced by pruning timber, and also by insects. 

There is a small, and, it is to be hoped, increasing collection of flowers and 
trees, painted from the life, with full descriptions. Two of them must not be 

passed over: the side-saddle plant (Sare 
racenia purpurea) of South America, the 
serrious tabular leaves of which have a 
number of inverted leaves at the mouth, 
which facilitate the entrance of numer- 
ous insects, but retain them until they 
die, being nourished by animal juices ; 
and the Omiranda fenistralis, the leaves 
of which are natural skeletons, the places 
between the vascular tissues never being 
filled up. 

There is a collection of tropical fruits, 
modelled in wood and coloured from 
nature. 

Some very beautiful household uten- 
sils, made in Para, have been presented 
by Sir E. Horne: they are formed of 
the ashes of the caripd, or pottery tree, 
mixed with clay, which neither 
break nor burn in the fire. 

An elegant coronet, brought 
from the South Sea by Capt. 
Kellett, R.N., is made of the 
young cuticle of palm leaves, 
and looks like shreds of gold, 
curled. 

Various sea-weeds, used as 
food, both in savage and civi- 
lized life, are exhibited; as 
also bread made of seeds, bark, 
berries, and pollen. 

The remarkable and indis- 
p:nsable tree of the tropics— 
the palm—is richly illustrated 
in its produce, uses, and most 
wonderful spadix or fructifying 
flowers, especially those of the 
Maximiliana regia, presented 

E. G. Boughton, Esq., of 
Demerara. A cluster of cocoa-nuts, truly gigantic, presented by N. B. 
Ward, Esq., and the double cocoa-nuts of the Seychelles Islands, are 
very fine. There is a portion of the trunk of an eta palm, which mea- 
sured 714 feet from the ground to the first leaves, brought from Para. 

The curious bunches of the Mipa furticas, from Malacca, were pre- 
sented by Sir W. Norries. Wax is shown, as scraped from the Wax 
Palm, and candles made of it; as also some made of acorns, and closely iit 
resembling common tallow ; with Noli, scraped from the base of palm 
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IN THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, AT KEW. 


stems of Brazilian creepers thicker than a large arm, which hang 100 feet o 
more from the top of the loftiest trees in the forest, and render it quite impene- 
trable to man. In proof of the extreme fertility of grain, there are shown the 
stalks of some gigantic potato oats, produced from a single grain, which con- 
tained 1750. Some very singular natural sacks are shown, as stripped from the 
tree of that name growing in Bombay; they are from six to eight feet high, 
and in appearance like felt, the only joining being at the bottom. 

Many elegant gourds and calabashes are here collected: the snake viper 
gourd resembles a convoluted serpent, haying the extremity pointed, and the 
part by which it is attached formed like ead ; a miniature gourd of Thibet, 
of elegant proportions and bright scarlé¥coleurs,-4s ised by the Lepelia Tartars 
as a snuff bottle. A portion ef a matted mass of willow-ash root fibres, mea- 
suring 18 feet long and 14 feet round, which had choked up a drain at Hitcham, 
in Suffolk, is a remarkable proof of the power of vegetable life to force and sus- 
tain its vigour under the most unnatural circumstances. E. J. C. 


TABLET IN ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts interesting piece of monumental sculpture, from the chisel of Mr. Steell, 
has lately been erected on the western wall of the great central entrance-lobby 
of St. Giles’s Cathedral. The memorial consists of a large tablet, with bas- 
relief and inscription, and it is dedicated to the memory of six hundred persons 
belonging to and connected with the 78th Regiment, who died in Scinde in the 
short space of six months, between September, 1844, and March, 1845. This 
fearful mortality was the result, not of the fatal chances of war, but of the still 
more deadly influences of a pestilential climate. The design of the bas-relief 
consists of a single female figure, seated on the ground, in an attitude expressive 
of the prostration of deep and settled grief, the nerveless arms extended over 
the end of a sarcophagus (on and around which are some of the insignia of the 
regiment to which the sufferers belonged), the head sinking forward, as if to be 
shortly buried between the recumbent arms, while the exquisitely moulded 
features are charged with “‘a rooted sorrow.” Full but simply arranged folds 
of drapery envelope the whole figure, and those around the head are 
contrived so to fall over and encircle the face as to cast it into appropriate 
shade, thus, as it were, guarding and keeping sacred the calm absorbing grief 
of which the features are so tenderly expressive. The cause of the immense 
mortality the monument commemorates is indicated by a branch of the upas 








leaves, used as matchlock tinder in Malacca; and a sort of cotton, 
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from the Elais melanococo, with which they kindle fire ; also, a por- 
tion of the aérial roots of the Ariactea fexorluza, used by the natives of 
New Grenada asa grater. A white hat, made of pith taken from the 
palm tree, was brought from Singapore. Hats and cloaks, made of the 
fibres of palms, and quite waterproof, are exhibited, from China, Cey- 
lon, and New Zealand ; the body-cloth of the Dyaks of Borneo, made of 
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the same fibres; and aprons of the Navigators’ Islands, made of leaves 
cut and closely strung. A shawl, made in Manilla, of the fibres 
of the Musa textilis, and beautifully worked, is equal to the finest 
cambric. 

Some whips, from Jamaica, are made of the leaves of the lace-tree, 
and ornamented with bunches of the same, which, from their delicate 
pen-work appear-ance, derive their name. 

Captain Boscawen Ibbotson has presented some beautiful specimens of silver 
and copper electroty)es of skeleton leaves and flowers, which vie with the most 
delicate filagree work ; and some small beetles, by the same process, resemble 
frosted silver. The skeleton leaves, fruits, and flowers are prepared by Mrs. 
MacLean Smith, of Chelsea, who has presented some flowers and leaves, in 
colour and texture like white lace. 

Some approximate analyses are shown of the substances contained in bread, 
potatoes, &c., made by Professor Henslow. 

Here are concrete milk and butter, made from the trees of that name in 
Para: also, cones, seeds, pods, nuts, and berries from all parts of the world ; 
among them acorns as large as a wine glass, which are found growing on the 
Himmaleh Mountains, in clusters several hundred together. bere ara some 
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BLET IN ST, GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH, TO THE MEMORY OF 
669 SOULS WHO DIED ON THE INDUS AND IN SCINDE. 


tree being entwined round the sword—the subtle plague proving more deadly 
and powerful than the sharp and polished steel. The inscription on the 
tablet under the bas relief is as follows :— 


To the Memory of Two officers, Twenty-one Sergeants, Twenty-seven Corporals, Nine 
Drummers, Four Hundred and Thirty-nine Privates, Forty-seven Women, and One | Hundred 
and Twenty-four Children, of the Seventy-eighth Highland Regiment, in all amounting to 5ix 
Hundred and Sixty-nine Souls, who died on the Banks of the river Indus and Scinde, be- 
tween the Sixth day of September, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-four, aud the 
Fourth day of March, one ‘Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-five. 


Lonpon : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by W1LL1aM LITTLE, 198, Strand, 
atoresaid.—SaTUBDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1850,—SUPPLEMENT. 





